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i pecnrlanapmtiitgn the Army or out of it— 
teaches men, among other things, to take 
good care of themselves. Even in smoking, 
men are coming more and more to apply this 
common-sense standard. 


One indication of this is the growing popu- 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


larity of a common-sense cigarette, such as 
Fatima. For, not only do Fatimas please the 
taste—there are other cigarettes of which this 
is true —but Fatimas’ delicately-balanced 
Turkish blend does not disturb, even should a 
man occasionally smoke more often than usual. 


Myers Tobacco Cx 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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Their inevitable choice—the VICTROLA 


In those homes where good music has its most devoted hearers, 
you will invariably find the Victrola. are 
Why? Because the highly developed taste in art is satisfied 
with nothing less than the best which the wide world has to offer. 


Logically and inevitably such a taste demands: the instrument 
~which Caruso has selected as his mouthpiece; which Farrar has 
selected; which John McCormack and Galli-Curci and Alma Gluck 
—and a host of other. leaders—have selected to be their “other 
self,” to represent them, to carry their géldén message throughout 
the world. 

That instrument is the Victrola—the inevitable choice for your 
home. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety. from $12 to $950. 


; Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music 
or you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S.A. 


Important Notice. victor Records» and Victor 
Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized 
in the, processes of manufacture, and their use, one with 

. the other, is absolutely essential to a’perfect reproduction. . 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
the Ist of each month, 


*‘Victrola’”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the Products of 


this Company only. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Americas Greatest Magazine 
This Month Next Month 


Harrison Fisher Cynthia Stockley 
Cover: A Ministering Angel SOME writers understand politics, some know war, 
Frank Crane quite a few understand men; very, very few know 
women. Cynthia Stockley does. She has shown this in 
Largeness of Heart . one story after another, but never to quite such advan- 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox tage as in the short novel, Lost Loraine Loree, which 
Through the V. alley begins in the next—the May—Cosmopo:itan. It is the 
Decoration by W. T. Benda story of a beautiful, impulsive bride left alone in the 


° temptations of the African diamond-fields. 
James Oliver Curwood i 
Swift Lightning Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom ERE’S good news for the more than a million buyers 
Fannie Hurst of CosMopoLiTAN: Rupert Hughes’ short stories are 
e to be a month-to-month feature hereafter. His first story 
Even as You and I ‘ 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell for you, a story called Read It Again, comes in the May 
: issue. You'll want to do just what the title suggests. 
Ben B. Lindsey —— 
Our National Faith-Cure James Oliver Curwood 
Illustrated with Photographs let any cause you miss reading 
is story, “Swift Lightning,” in this issue. After 
Saint’s P John Galsworthy you’ve read it, there’ll be no need to urge you to read 
aint’s Progress The Hungry Horde in the next—the May—issue. Youll 
Illustrated by Fanny Munsell be as impatient to get it as the thousands of Curwood 


Henry C. Rowland “fans” throughout the country are for each new red- 
Thanks to Lucia y blooded story of the Great Outdoors from his pen. 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher A New Weer 


ay A : doesn’t introduce many new writers 

to its pages. We demand the best and will consider 

E. Phillips Oppenheim only the best. Which generally means the work of the 

The Dissolute Brothers famous in writing. But now and then the stories of a 

Illustrated by Edward L. Chase are so to a 

3 place in America’s Greatest Magazine. Remember this 

Edith Wharton when you read The Last Adventure in the next—the 

The Intellectual Honesty of the French May—issue. It is by Frank R. Adams, who used to 

Decoration bv W. T. Benda a such attractive sere as Bear Time, The 

if Place, and The Girl,” and such popular songs as ‘‘I 

Robert W. Chambers Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now.” Mr. Adams—he’s 

The Moonlit Way : Lieutenant Adams, on duty in France these days—has 

I}lustrated by W. D. Stevens gone in for fiction, and he has been a success from the 
Donn Byrne start. His stories will be a feature of our future. 


Beulah Land TI 
Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker aids And Then Some ‘ mys 
are only a hint of the May CosmMopo iran. 
Clarence Budington Kelland John Galsworthy, Donn Byrne, E. Phillips Oppen- 


Strangers heim, Judge Lindsey, Samuel Merwin, George Randolph 
Illustrated by Leslie L. Benson Chester, and others of distinction will be among those 


present as usual. 


Samuel Merwin That “ oy lot. COSMOPOLITAN doesn’t 
George Randolph Chester More th Milli 
A Case of Nerves ore ana Mutton 
Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers gia: Copies Each Issue 


Raypoirn Hearst, President Josern A. Moons, Vice-President M. Genarp, Treasurer W. G. Laxcpon, Seoretary, 119 West 40th Street, New Yorx 
$2.00 A YEAR CaxaDia® POSTAGE, 5) CENTS EXTRA; YOR OTHER COUNTRIES, $1.00 EXTRs 25 CENTS A COPY 
Published —— at 119 West 40th Street, New York. N.Y.. by erent Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the New York, N. ¥.. under the 4 et of March 8, 1879. Application for entry as second= 
- class matter is pending at the Post-Office at Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; Chicago, [ll.; Les Angeles, Cal.; San Franciseo, Cal. 


We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed, we begin all subscriptions with the current issue. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


1919, sy MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
ALL RICHT# RESERVED UNDER THE TERME OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 
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1 Do You Know What They Are Now 
Saying About the Essex? _ 


More Then a Quarter of a Million Motorists are Advertising the 
New Light Weight, Moderate Priced, Quality Car 


The Essex speaks for itself. The praise you hear of expressed it by saying “‘The Essex is the smoothest riding 
its performance and fine quality, is that expressed by _ fifty-mile-an-hour car he had ever ridden in.” 
those who have ridden in it. We have made no claims 
that have not been multiplied by thousands of mdtorists. The Essex is free from violent vibration at all speeds. 
It gets under way smoothly and quietly because it is 
A ride is all that is needed to win men to the Essex. powerful and flexible. It rides smoothly over rough 
Its lightness and performance are _Tesistless. You do pavements without weaving and creaking, because its 
not need to be an expert to appreciate its economy in frame is as rigid as a bridge girder. 
first cost and operation. : 3 
The Essex was not developed by assembling units such Won’t You Also Ride In the Essex? 


as are used in other cars. It is an original design con- Here we have told you more of the Essex than the 
ceived because of the need for a light weight car having hundreds of dealers who are to sell it knew until they 
equal performance, riding qualities and endurance to the had ridden in it. 

high priced heavy cars. 


They have done business with us for years and have 
It has the high priced car’s richness in appointment. known of the coming of the Essex for more than two 
The seats are large and roomy. They are deep and com- years. But they had no idea that it would be so beauti- 
fortable. The backs are high and support the shoulders. ful and efficient. Their enthusiasm, when they had rid- 
The driver has ample room for full and comfortable den in it, was greater than we had ever known them to 
action. The passenger sits in, not on top of the car. The manifest for a new car. You will be just as enthusi- 
sides are high enough to conceal the knees. astic as they were. We know you will, for a 
- ‘ quarter of a million motorists just like 
Details You See and Admire yourself have already shown what they 
But when you have ridden in the Essex think of it. 


— will be enthusiastic over its per- A thousand Essex dealers now have 
‘ormance. their demonstrating cars. You can find 


If you are a user of a small car, it will an Essex in almost every locality. Until 
give you a new sensation of power and sta- M 0 2 0 R S you have ridden in the Essex you will not 
bility. If you are more familiar with large know what strides have been made in 
and costly cars you will be surprised at DETROIT motor car design during the past two 
its steadiness and ease of riding. One man 
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’Midst the Green Hills far to the northward, 
"Neath the pine trees on the hillside, 
Stands a girls’ camp Tela-Wauket, 
Tela-Wauket, Summer home-land. 
Thence the pale-faced maidens journey— 
Coming from the far off cities. 


fine saddle horses. 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8-20), Roxbury, Vt. 


A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. Famous for its 
riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanshi 
booklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at Tela~Wauket. 


MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 B 


Turn they far unto the Northland, 
here to spend the summer care-free, 
Bathing in the limpid waters, 
Fampin on the rugged mountains, 
alls and running races, 
In th the £ fields of Tela-Wauket. 


ip. Write for a 


St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


LUNENBURG, VT. FOR GIRLS 


In White Mountain region. Mile oflakeshore. Best 
of everything for the best girls. Free horseback 
riding, water and field sports, handicrafts, music 
= dancing under expert instructors. Sponson and 
modern plum a parents an Dy 
te tell the story. Bookl 


KARL 0. BALCH, RESIDENT MCR, DEPT. F, LUNENBURG, YT. 


DAN BEARD 


WOODCRAFT 
Camp and School 


scout and wood: 
every advantage ofc of le 
unter inspiration ool based 
n_ highest American ideals. 
a beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake. ‘oodcraft and 


to ph ical @ el 
evelopment, 
DAN BEARD, Flushing, L. 


On. Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


Splendid chance for boys to learn real naval 
lite ander naval officers who have seen service. 
Navigation, Chart Work, Signalling, 
Wireless, Surveying, Handling of Boats under 
Oars, Sail and Motor Power, Seamanship, 
Rifle, Engines and Machine Gun, Target 
Practice, Drilling, Landing Parties, Agri- 
culture, Lectures on the Navy, Astronomy, 
Tides, etc. Athletics, Games, Trips, Swim- 
ming, New Equipment. All Cadets wear uni- 
form. Separate section for small boys. Camp 
has own farm for food and milk supply. 
For catalog address 


: Capt. O. C. ROACH, 
Box C-2, Repton School 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CAMP TERRA ALTA 


TERRA ALTA, W. VA. 
Directed by theauthorities of the Staunton Military 


my. 

On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. & O. R.R., t 
miles from townand 130 miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 
2800 feet above sea level. Pure magnesian as 
shower atural lighting. Athk 
and Grammar school subjects. Musi: 

une 26 to August 21, $160. Half t term, four ice 

J = to band musicians. Free Book. 

Until Juni dd the C dant, Box 13A, 
Staunton, Va After June Ist, Camp Terra Alta, 
Terra Alta, W. Va. 


ans 


College Entrance and Siammaaic Studies 


A Summer Vacation Training Camp. TFicht 
weeks. Opens July 1, August 
28. Maintenance and training, includ- 
technical course, $300. 
rtillery and Cavalry units each 
have theis own bugle corps. Infantry 
and Navel units have their own bands, 


Aviation, Engineering, Motor Mechanics, Wireless 


Instruction in all academic and tech- 
nical courses by University Professors, 
All summer land and water sports. 
Motion Pictures Sho Training Activiti 
of over 800 in the tae 1918 camps will 
be exhibited daily at address below. 

For details address 


Executive Secretary, 9 E. 45th St.. New York City 


Camp Junaluska 
Lake Junaluska, N in the “Land of the 
of the finest eee in = ‘South for girls. Write 


illustrated bookl 
Miss ETHEL J. McCoy, Director. 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Virginia Intermont College. 


Sandstone Camp 
For Girls. Green Lake, Wisconsin. Eighth season. 
Fifty girls. Season $210. Address 
Miss EsTHER G. COCHRANE. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Ferry Hall. 


Camp Sokokis 
ae. pane] chosen by a 


cards. 
inquire of 
FERRY. 
NEw YORK, Brooklyn, 1609 Avenue N. 


Manistee, Michigan. Under the 


Came Tosebo management of od 
Boys. hiking. ting, 
woods and water. usual equipm: —~y 
boat (direct) from Chicago. 
NOBLE Hi. 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 


Camp | Cobbossee 


Winthrop, 
ARSANS, Director. 


For 
the 
sports. Booklet. 
NEW YORK. New York city. 82 Wall Street. 


for Girls. Horseback riding 
Camping trips. Organised 
dramatics, dancing, 


pped camp for 
minsula. IDA HELL, Director. 

ILLINOIS, 8446 W. Monroe 8t. 


Spring Hills Camp 


water 
Luther Gulick Camps 


Sebago tate, 
V. GULICK, Director. 
MassacutsErts, Boston, Hotel Hemenway. 


Ma lewood Modified Camp 
fied camping for boys under 15 years of age. Good | 
m spent outdoors in tents. Bad nights indoors. All 
ts carefully supervised. Pure water. 
‘erms moderate. J.C. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, Box 29. 


Camp Vega 

“An island for Boys” 8 to 15. Charleston, Ontario, 
Canada. All outdoor activities. Four motor boats. One 
central building. Separate sleep’ 
hours from New York City. Mrs. 


NEw YorK City. 24 East 40th Street, Room 101. 


A Recreational Summer C: 
Wanakena }, on Lake George, Pilot Knob, 
“every one happily occupied and safe’’ is the ideal. J 
and water sports, aqua planing, motor boating, mountain 
climbing, rt Coun Trained nurse. 
ooklet. 


Rs. R. B. Bo! 
NEw YorK, Ithaca. After June 1, Pilot Raed, N.Y. 


Sargent Camps for Girls 
Peterboro, New Dr. D. A. Sargen' 
President. For illustrated catalog, address » 

THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett Street. 
or Girls. Fairlee, Vt. Famous 
Wynona Camp { for its horseback Ti » golf and 
4-9 In pine grove on shore of fascinati 
lake. Spring water. Shower baths. Electric lights. 
same Managemen 


MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg. 275 Summer St. 


es 7-13, 13-17, 17-30. 
crafts a er activi 


health and safety. booklet. 
Rs. E. L. GULICK. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Brookline. ‘Addington Road. 


Supe 
craf' June ist Wels Ri 
Until June Ist address 


Miss ROSALIE 
DISTRICT OF COLUYBIA, Washington, 2818 NW. 


Camp Pok-o’-Moonshine 
FOR BOYS 
In the Adirondacks on beautiful Long 
Pond. 85 acres of woodland. Separate 
Senior (14-17) and Junior (9-13) Camps. 
Charges include all R. R. fares and two 
hours of tutoring daily. 
One of the Oldest and Best 
Address Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal 


Peekskill Military Academy 
14th Season Peekskill, N. Y. 


b. 


Ethan Allen 


Training Camp 


vacation in the picturesque 


CC veeaton an ideal summer 
wee reaches ror Lake 


Champ in—fishing, boating, 
canoeing, hiking, games, sports, 
and amusements—with Military 
and Physical Training by real 
ing oO value. portunity 
for tutoring and “Make-Up 

. Work” by masters who really 

know how. 


$225 for full term, July 1st to 
Sept. 1st. Senior and Junior 
Divisions—ages 14 to 21. 


Write forourfullyillustrated 
anddescriptivecatalog No.35. 
ETHAN ALLEN TRAINING CAMP 

ASSOCIATION, 
Executive and Recruiting Office, 
Saugerties, N. Y. 
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Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 


CAMP YAPEECHU 
“ For the Good of your Boy.” 
at Buck Hills Falls, Pa., in the Pocono Mountains. 
Ouifoor exercise, good, food on 


sea level. Swimming, Tennis, Base- 
i qa Camping Trips. Prizes for athletic 


coe your boy comes home and brags about. 
Opportunity for boys to ¢arn part of expenses as caddy 
onnearby links. Special rates arranged for such boys. 
Camp council composed of college men. 
Terms $200. Nine weeks. Ages ten to sixteen. 
for further particulars address 

CHARLES FORD WILSON 

Bloomfield Apartments Trenton, N, J. 


of Business — 
Peirce School. Administrati 

Back to Civilian Life? * Let Peirce § hoot aid you. In 
the great work of national business reconstruction, the 
of a Peirce School training will be 

Prepare yourself to re-enter business lif 
ahead of where you left off. Peirce School courses cover 
the ground thorengmy. from the fundamentals of business 
to the strategy of big affairs. 

lso, Secretarial course for Ny 
desirable for college graduates. te Secretary for 54 
Year book, describing America’s foremost school of Busi- 
ness Administration, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pine St., west of Broad. 


Fo 
Eastman School of Business 
Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice. 
Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 
Toachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50, of 
successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
NEw YORK, Poughkespale, Box 655. C.C. GAINES. 


Young men trained for executive positions, 


Our resident 2-year intensive course in Ap- 
plied Busi and ineludes thea and 


other subjects: 


Accounting, Bookkeepi: 
mercial Law, Advertising, Sales 
portation, nsurance, Labor. 
Other courses are Secretarial, Normal, A, Account- 
ing Spanish, and Special. 
a 
nual for new ance more t! he two thousand. 


1879 - 


of Kindergarten Training 


Narses’ eee Schools 


___PRIMARY TRAINING 
Kindergarten SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University, Two-year course. 


ts Residence. Summer course at N. Y. University, 


Student! 

Heights. Demonstration Address 
University ss HA MELISSA Prin. 
Suabeeaton "SQUARE, . Y. City, N. Y. University. 


AND ELEMENTARY 
National Kindergarten “Kinder: 
and Elementary Methods. 2 yr. course, diploma. 
er school begins June 16. Accredited. Conctant de- 
mand for kindergarten and primary teachers. 
on College grounds. For illustrated catalog ad 
ILL, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 


indergarten Primar. 
Conn. Conn. Froebel Normal Training Se 
demic, kindergarten, primary playground courses. 
and day school. for our gradu- 
ates. State certificate, board and tuition. 
Qistyear. Booklets. Address Mary C. Mats, 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, West ite. Principal. 


ur three- 

ning Courses offers special advantages. 175 beds. ae 

live in Nurses’ Home, beard and tuition free. Income while 

learning. Two weeks annual vacation. Requirement, Gram- 
mar School and Ist year Bie School. Address Supt., 
NEW JERSEY, Trenton MERCER HOSPITAL. _ 


‘Boarding Schools Wish Ora 


School? If ng do not find one suited to your requirements 

advertised in the magazine write to us. Give location, a 

approximate Senouns you are willing to spend, and age 

prospective pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
__NEW YorK, x. Square Station, Box 155. 


Schools of Physical Education 


year normal course preparing high school Sraduates 

etics, dancing and games. Co-educa lited. 

Opportunity for partial self-support. Lentrance Feb 919. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Dept. 40. 


School 


ond a Se imming Instructors. Well superv 
dormitory. “Spring and fall camps. Address DIRECTOR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Box 23. 


Education. Established 1881. Address 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
Cambridge. 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 

Two-year course in theory and practice. 
<indergarten 2nd Primary teaching. § 
teachers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music. 


Address Rose C. DEAN. 
Oxt0, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Training School 
Kindergarten Normal. Summer School, ag 24— 
Aug. 2. 23d yr. opens Sept. 16. 3 Depts. I. Kinder- 
ren, IT. Playground. Accredited. Fine 
uipment. Address: 
LLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Box 5. 


FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 

The Fannie A. Smith AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
Specialized teachers. Unusual opportunity for practice 
work. Connection between primary and kindergarten em- 
phasized. One and two For catalo address 


A. SMITH, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 863 Lafayette St. 


Chica o Kindergarten Institute summer 


to Aug. 2d, 1919. S al Lectures, Advanced 
‘ular Courses, Credits a on diploma. 
indergarten On Grounds. Excellent Dor- 


information address 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 701 Rush St., Box 8. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Arts 


Tour schools m one 
Prachcal stage trainmg 
The Schodls students stockano 
Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


225 W. 57th St. 
New York 


The National School 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 


Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1716 De Lancy St. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution ‘for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New. York, N.Y. 


Schools 


for Boys 


Porter Military Academy 
Established in 1867..:A national school. 243 bo afrom 25 
states and 4 foreign countries. Officer detailed from U.S. 
Army. Thorough preparation for college or businees. Send 
for catalog REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F. 


The college of S.C. . Founded 

The Citadel 73 Rated by Government as a 

leading to ‘en graduates receive 

open-air military work. Expenses imited. alog. 

SouTH CAROLINA. Charleston. Cou. O. J. home Sunt. 


Kentucky Military Institute 
with a Winter Home in Florida. 73rd y: Rated Honor 
School by U. S. War Dept. Senior and: ‘Santor R. O. T. C. 
Registration for 1918 = Reservations for 1919 ac- 
ted subject to new rate. Address THE SECRETARY. 
CENTUCKY, Lyndon. 


The Rosenbaum School 


Intensive Preparation for College by individual instruc- 
tion or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. Enter any 
bo — year. Science Laboratory. Dormitory, 
um, Tennis, Boating, etc. Special Summer 
Review for Fall Examinations. Write for Booklet. 
‘THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL. 
CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box A. 


A Military School for Boys. College Pre- 
Suffield paratory and Business Courses. 31% hours 
from New York City. Modern buildings. ee. De- 
portent & for hs boys, house mother. $700 to $800. 
ooklet. L. Fo — 


A. College Preparatory School 
Shattuck School with military aril ll and iscipline 
under U. S. War Department. Besstve ficers Training 


Fo NEWHALL, Headmaster. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault, Box C, Shattuck School. 


The Columbia Military Academy B"ti' 


U. 8. Gov’t. Half-million dollar plant. 67-acre gampue, 

large athletic fields, splendid eet, More than 

C. M. A. officers in army. Junior School for small boys. 

Send for Catalog. THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
NNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 
Best equipped in South. Ten buildings. Large 
faculty on experts. Military department under Govern- 
ment direction. Certificate admits to leading American 
colleges. Rates moderate. Address 
‘TENNESSEE, Lebanon, Box 77. Cou. L. L. Rice, Pres. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
School with national patronage. Happiest and finest 
boys in the land. Prepares for college or business. Brick 
buildings. Full equipment. Flat rate $490 covers all ex- 
pees. For catalog address T. M. I. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 80. 


TheArmyandNavyPreparatorySchool 
Prepares for any Boren 6 new buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and m: ve lendid 

nasium onal athletic field. Write 
Dist. or Cou., Washington (Suburbs). Conn. Ave. 


Worcester Academy 
odates 200 boys. Faculty of trained, ageresst 
m y ag ive 

teachers. (Rates $5 50—$850. all the world. 
Catalog. SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Williston Seminary boy's Bit 


masters. Milit traini ‘pre 
toy, departments. $100,000 residence hall. Six buil 
, letic —. 78th year opened September. Lower Schooi 
uilding. Booklet. H. SAwYER, L.H.D., 
ASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. Principal. 


Powder Point School for college a a 


Exte 
nasium and athletic fields. 
Address RALPH K. BEA , A.M., Headmaster, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. Ant King Cesar Road. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy ,~ 
the | $000. of clean sport, f 
, and thoro wor on 
R H. Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C. 


“i T G. SDELL, A. M., Principal. 
Connzcricur, ‘Sumeld, Main Street. 
Wheeler School 


Offers to boys gh the advantages of a school in the coun- 
try, with small classes, an enthusiastic one of I of teachers, 

and a course adaptable to individual n All sports. 
$600-$700. Catalog. RoYAL A. Moore, A.M., 

CONNECTICUT, Noth Stonington. Headmaster. 


ge h- 
Stamford Military Academy Thorough 
and military training, fostering the intellectual, physical, 
and moral needs of develo oping boys. Personal instruction. : 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Located on high point, bordering LongIsland Sound. 
ConN., Stamford. ALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Prin. 


Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for 
business. U. S. Army Officer detailed. Special Se 


Dr. C. H. Lorence, Pres.; ; CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Major. 
NEW JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 


“N men and 

Chatham Training School aking ma ang 

for boys and young men. In Piedmont Section of Virginia, 

on main line of Southern Ry. Students receive arentai 

care and thorough instruction under Christian influences. 

Graduates admitted to all colleges. Terms reasonable. 
VirGINIA, Chatham. A. H. CAMDEN, President. 


Coll 
Carson Long Institute Busts 


Bu 
Junior courses. modern Junior puilding 


for ot_-boys under 13 y Healthful country location. 
T $345 and uD: » Juniors, $280. Boys taught 


to learn and to live. CarRsON LONG INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


RIGGS SCHOOL 


are on their ‘‘own”’ 
Ra. the branches of 


college graduates 


Academic 
their livi entering co! 
Trapping, 


$300.00 for the twelve months. $75.00 


so for Booklet 


Read the Advertisements in the Cosmopolitan Educational Guide 


ba 
Business Schools 
Business Management 
| 
| 
Hurley Mospital [raining School yurses 
Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offe ~ 
a 3 years course of training in medical, surgical, obstetrica| t 
-| and contagious nursing. School catalog and blanks sent 0: y 
| 
Ing 
ed 
4 
| 
ALVIENE SCHOOL | 
af OF 
b 
f 
“45 4 
Dramatic Art Professional and hinishing (Course 
| 
| 1 
| 
4 
| 
| by 
| 
able of é 
| Is. Base! 
| 
| 
| F. B. RIGGS, Headmaster, LAKEVILLE, CONN. 4 


Schools for Boys 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Boys Taught How to Study 

gh Preparation for College 
Military Drill 

Graduates admitted to leading colleges on 

certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 

ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful coun- 
try life. Beautiful lakes. A\ll athletic sports. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 212, Howe, Indiana 


— 


afternoon period. 


Park Mies 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
cated through books and “ observation"’ tours to Chicago's 
industrial institutions. ee et school for younger 
boys. For particulars ad ABELLS, Principal. 

LLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


Western Military Academy 
Linked with the Govemaent through Officers’ Reserve 

Training Corps. “Honor highest 

rating given. 200 annually taxed 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower acheol for younger boys. Pre- 
pares for college. Athletics 
ENSHAW, Superintendent. 


A. M. 
OxI0, College Hill, Box rs (near 


‘Miami Military Institute 
courses. Also courses leading to degrees. Individual i 
struction and parental care. U.S. Army Officer. Smallest 
school rated first class by U. 8S. Gov't. ‘Summer Military 
Come July and August. Catalog. OVRON GRAFF BROWN. 
HIO, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 66. President. 


Gr e enbri er A MILITARY 


L 
An up-to-date military boarding school for 100 boys. 
Instructors—a college ane, 435.03 


in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared | for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. G: 

sium, swimming pool and athletic park. New $200,000 
barracks. Charges $550. For catalogue address 

VIRGINIA, Staunton. CoL. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D.. Prin. 


Augusta Military Academy guipped 
building in theState. New ge buildings just completed 
at a cost of nearly $70,000. Gymnasium, large campus, 
50 acres. Enrollment limited. Forty-two years of suc- 
cessful work. Rates $450. Catalog. THomas J. ROLLER, 
VIRGINIA, Ft. Defiance. CHas.{S. ROLLER, Jr., Prin. 


Randolph-Macon Academy A the 
Randolph-Macon System. In the Valleyof Virginia. Equi uip- | courag 
prepares for College or Scientific 
Adare and Athletics. 

16th. Address 


Military Academy oltege 
tory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont 
of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Now 


L. A. M. JACKSON, A. M., Pr 
ILLINOIS, Alton. Box 22. 


4 il 
Wentworth Military Academy Smee 
sas City. One of the 10 Honor 7. ag of U. a War De- 
artment. Junior and Senior units R. O. T. C. Prepares 
l boys. All athletics. Ca COL. S. SELL 
Missouri, Lexington, 1817 Washington Ave. 


Kemper Military School 
. So standard as “‘prep”’ school. Highest rating by 
War artment. New $150,000 fire- 4 barrecks. All 
Tuition 3600. For catalog 

MiIssouRI, Boonville, 712 Third Street 


Missouri Military Academy 
With new $75,000 fi ford barracks, is the best equipped 
miiitary school in the Middle West. College Preperatecy, 
Business and Music. Catalogue. Address 
THE PRESIDENT. 


Missourt. Mexico 


New Mexico Military Institute 
te-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 


A sta 
For information, 
COLONEL JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. 

NEW Mexico, R Roswell. Box E. 


Mod 
West Texas Military Academy Misr? 
academy, ideally located. Huge parade ground; ten acre 
field. Selected by the War Department as a unit in 

r booklet terms. 


TEXAS, San Antonio. J. Ww ata Supt. 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Augientions for year opening September, 1919, are now 
being received. Early registration advisable. 1918 enroll- 
ment was completed sev <i —— before term opened. 
Add AS SMYTHE, President. 


ress 
WISCONSIN, Delafield. Box 2D 


A big school for 
Page Military Academy little boys. Seven 
campus, five semi-fireproof, buildings. Seventeen 
resident teachers. No school —¥ Everything 
adapted to meet the needs of little folks. en school of 
its class in America. W A 
CaL., Los Angeles. R. F.D.. No. 7. ROBERT GIBRS. 


Full commercial 

For catalogue address: E. 8. 
VIRGINIA, Black Box A President. 
The Massanutten Military Academy 
Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location. Pre- 
pores i for oomene and business. Music, athletics. New 
Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100. 

$400 inclusive. Address Gancuosy, 
VIRGINIA. Woodstock. Box 1 Headmaster. 


Fishburne Military School Prepares, 
and business. Personal attention. Military training. 39th 
year. New $60,000 fireproof equipmept. Diploma admits 
to all colleges. tes $400. Spring encampment near 
famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. Catalog. 

Va., Waynesboro, Box401, MaJ. MORGAN H. Hupeins, Prin. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School § bon 
College Preparatory. Equip to prepare boys for their 
chosen careers and to help them deside on life work. Rec- 
reation balanced with study. Strong separate Junior De- 
partment. Summer Session. Parents and boysinvited to call. 
Pa., Swarthmore, Box 104. A.H. TOMLINSON, Hdmr. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 
for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 
Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Extensive 
grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football and base 
ball f eld. um with swi pool. Address 
PENNSYLVANIA .Saltsburg. Dk.A.W.WILSON,JR.,President. 


HUR E. BROWN, H 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisbure, Box C. 


Business, Agriculture, Military D Drill, All athletics. 
20-acre campus. Scholarships. a of character 
and Training for Service our aim. =. school for 
younger boys in se means cottage. Gai 
Pa.. Pennsburg, 06. Oscar 8. KMIEBEL. D.D. 
ffers a thorough 
moral training for college or business. Loca’ in the 
Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots of 
oa. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Catalog. 
WILLIAM MANN Evian, LL.D., 
PENNSYLV. ANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. 


Westlake Military Schoo beautiful "Show 
Place of Southern 


Calif." Grammar and High Sc 
Two palat ial buildings equipped with every 
looking the ocean. A Home School in every 
Military Training 
CALIFORNIA, Santa Monica. COLONED WM. STROVER. 


George School 
Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. 
College Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizen: 
ship courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. 
Friends’ management. WALTON, A. M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA. George School, Box 281. 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


class system. Each student's requirements are 


rigi 
indivi idually studied, and his work is arranged with refer- 
ence to his parti cular needs. Winter and Summer sessions. 
J. G. Hun, Ph. D. 
New JeRseEY, Princeton. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
Cavalry, Infantry. Degrees in Chemistry, 
Civil Enginee! Economics. Athletics, Also Junior 
School. The West. Point of the Keystone State.” 
LONEL CHARLES E. HYATT. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester, Box 505. 
Ideal home preparatoi 
Bellefonte Academy ring, preparatory 
hills of Alleghanies. Subjects selected to suit chosen career. 
ll water, 8-acre athletic field. Gym- 
nasium an i. 4b Rates moderate. 
Military Voluntary. Catalog 
PENN., Bellefonte, JAMES 8. HUGHES. ‘A.M., H’dmaster. 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


ALLEN MILITARY SCHOOL 


SACHUSETTS 
2 len Sci as taken up with s Seri 
and completeness the work o of giving military bete 
be to its pupils—something that all our large 
, colleges and universities ought to do,” 
A counaey school 10 miles from Boston. Develop- 
ment of the personality of each boy plus org 
athletics, work and play undera military system, 
Horseback riding, gymnasium, swimming 
Athletic fields. New buildings. For booklet address 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 
425 Waltham Street, West Newton, Mass, 


Chauncy Hall School 
Es ed 


28. fin for 
Tee Ee ogy and other sei 
schools. Every teacher a specialis outte 
FR KuRT, Principal. 
|__ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


St. John's Military School oppor. 


tunities for 
slum, ewim prevarssion. Parental discipline. Gymng- 
Ee pool. Athletic field. Manly sports en. 
Junior Hall, a separate school for boys under 
. A. RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 
| NEw York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


Thorough preparation for college or 
Cascadilla ness life. Carefully chosen and ex 
faculty. Small Classes. Cyaan, athletic fel. recrea- 
tion building on Lake Ca _cgnpeniel and democratic 
mited to 5. Catal on 
A.M. Prin. 


. M. 
Ithaca. Box 02. 


for Boys. 25 miles from New York. 
School the beautiful, historic 


country. 82nd year. 27 years under present Head Master 
Pre for all colleges and technical schools.., Athletis 
field. Gymnasium. 

FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster. 


Swimming 
NEw York, Box 915. 
Mount Pleasant Schools 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field 
work. College and business preparation. Physical training 
and athletic sports. Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUISE. 
| NEw York, Ossi ner udson. P. O. Box 513. 

fourteen years ranked b 
Manlius Schools tx the War Department as 4 
“Honor School.” iS eae for college and business, 
Superior military trai R. O. T. C. Thorough equip- 
ment, send for booklet and information. 
. GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
NEW YORK, Manlius, "Box 131. 


i 1 
Massee Country School 
college. 2 years work in one. 15 mi nS 
New Gym. and dormitories. All M 
Junior Department for young boys 6 Ne a) Un 
ddress Ph. D. 


successful record. 
addressed to the Sec- 


YORE, Bronxville, 1 Box 100. 
line 

The Tome School 4 retary will bring informa- 

school for boys, about 

nd grounds; 


tion about - national boarding 
its scholar! aculty; about its an 4 
about the i a: life of the Tom nor. 
School for Little Boys. 
MARYLAND. Port Deposit. 


The Rutgers Preparatory School yg: 

college or technical school. training. Ample re- 

sources. 153rd year. Specializes also in educating boys 10 

to 14. Give nercowere about your boys and receive full in- 

formation. 7. WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster. 
NEW New Brunswick, Drawer 


Freehold Military School * 


enough of the Military training to inculcate habits of obe- 

dience, promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. i 4 

and play carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. 

school with the personaltouch.” CHARLESM. 
NEW JERSEY. Freehold, Box 44 


Thorough 
Bordentown Military pr epara- 
tion for college or business. aictens faculty, small classes, 
individual attention. Boys taught how to study. Mili- 
logue, address Drawer C-5. 
New JERSEY, Bordentown. Pun. Commandant. 
A military country school 
Newton Academy for young boys. 2 hours 
N. Y. City. agg high, healthful location. Thor- 
gueh pre; care. Discipline kind but firm, 
er Beasion. Horses and ponies. for — 
>. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
NEw JERSEY,Newton,Box M.PHILIP WILSON,A.M., 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Peddie aims to bring each 
boy to the full development 
his ability and to prepare 
him intellectually, morally, 
spintually and physically for 
whavever task may be his in 
the great world of the future. 
i rall 
Peddie is liberal Thought of profit. 
ared for all colleges by. certificate or 
repared speaking and music taught 
60-acre campus, swimming on 
diamond, gridiron, gymnasium. Lower eS 
boys from 1x to 14 years. 53rd year. 9 miles fro 
ceton. Write for booklets and catalog 


ROGER wis SWETLAND, LL. D., 
Box 4-K, Hightstown, N.J. | 


Special 
Health Tests 
Every Peddie boy is given 
the most thorough kind SPs a 

health examination. 


Boye are trained 
only as well as mentally 
Peddie. 


Graduates pre 
examination. 
out extra cost. 


Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here, 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


L% 
Lasell Seminary 

Course of study from first year high school through 
two aavanced work for high school graduates 
covers a wide of academic and 


es fro. 
are Nearly wer outdoor 
creation plays a part in the se 
GUY M. WINSLOW, PhD., 
109 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. | 


Rockford College 


For Women, Rockford, A woman's college of ; 
A.B., B. retarial and Home Economics 
Member of North Central Association of Col- 
legiate Alumne: Send Hook and catalog. 


JULIA GULLIV President. 
ILLINOIS, Rockford, 436 College Ave. 


Greanized and ven acres. All brancnes 
Ay 


Fren neh, hy Atte extras 
but Music. Address Miss E. P. Howarp. 
ILLINOIs, Knoxville. 


Frances Shimer School 


127 miles west of Chicago. For fied and young women 
Academic and college courses. usic, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, 66th year. atalogue. 

P. MCKEE, Dean 


ILLINOIS, Mt. Carroll, Box 608 


Saint Saint Margaret’ s School 
College entrance certificate. General Courses. i. 
nold arts and crafts. 44th year. Gymnasium. Happy 
spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil. 
gere school farm. Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., 
Waterbury. Principal. 


61st Year. Oldest Schoo! 

Walnut Lane School for Girls in Philadelphia. 

elopment of well-poised perso: y, throu, ntellec- 

rt moral, social, physical training. Courses: High School 

Graduates; H ome-making; Toews Preparatory; Special. 

All out-door sports. Muss 8. NA JOHNSTON, A.B., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box E. 


For Girls. Thorough 
The Birmingham School college preparation 
and courses for girls not going to ootays. Bet ful ro 
healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P.R.R. 
New gymnasium sleeping Physical 
training. Cataolg. A. R. GRIER, Pri MOULTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. 


FE erry Hall preparatory and general high 


, two years of junior college 
work and special instruction in music, exp ion and 
domestic and sciences. ated in a fay ue 
woodland estate of twelve acres on Ly ~ Michi- 
gan. Forcatalog address ‘REMAIN. Prin 
Lake Forest, Box 301. ten Chicago.) 


Lindenwood Colleg e 


Leading College for md Women in Southwest. 
Academy, College, ic Courses. Address 


ROEMER, President, 
MissourI, St. Charles. 


St. Mary's 


Belen advanced art jocu 
ience — Business. 14 Modern Buildings, acre 
mild Southern Climate. M 
REV. WARREN W. Way, Rector. 
CAROLINA, Raleigh, Box 10. 


School for Girls. Founded 
and two 


The Mary Lyon School Gounty School 


Preparatory. Certificate privileges. General and Finishing 
Courses. One teacher to every six girls. O; 3 air classrooms. 
Seven Gables, our Junior —— for girls 6 to 14: separate 
equipment. H. M. Crist, A. B., FRANCES L. Crist, A. B. 

‘PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. Principals, 


Ogontz School 

Founded 1850. A school for girls Soengeing os an estate 
on the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 Phila. 
Illustrated bookies new building mailed on re- 


UTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 


Junior College for Young Wo- 

Averett College men; som year formerly. Roa- 
nokeInstitute). 4 year preparato: Music, 

Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Won bet bufiding, library, 
laboratories. 80 resident students; faculty 16. Moderate 
rates. For catalog address C. E. GRosLAND, B.A. (Oxon), 

VIRGINIA, Danville, Box A. ident. 


quest. 8S ABB . SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
Monte 'y County. 
Penn Hall fos College 


e and Spec’ 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 
ie spent at Atlantic City. thout 


fatalogue and:views. Address FRANK 
Chambersburg, Box N. A. M., Prin. 


Cedar Crest 


for Women. All new buildings; fifty-three 
A.B. and B.S. Piano, Art, Voice, Expression and 
Home Foonomics. Two-year courses—cultural, sec ial 
and Household Arts. SECRETARY. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown. 


select school for girls. 
Bishopthorpe Manor 6 Convenient to New York 
and Phila. College preparatory and general courses. Two 
years finishing course for high school graduates. Secretarial 
work. New gy gene wae Junior Dept. 
Gta E N. WYANT, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, South ‘Bethlehem, Box 237. 


Miss Coney School for Girls Pre- 
Highland Hall MS ‘or College and offers a 
strong general course. 5 Science, Gym- 
nasium, Swi: Pool, Blecping Porch. Catalog and 


on reques' 
‘A MILTON COWLES, Head of School. 
PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Hollidaysb urge. 

For women. Founded 1830. 

Oxford Colleg € Standard college course with 

A. Degree. courses with B. M. Nor- 

as courses in Household Economics, Public School Music 
and Art. Rates $375. Write for ° et Points.” Ad 


XFORD COLLEGE. 
Om10, Oxford. Box 40. 


. One 
Harcourt Place School 
five pupils. Enrolment limited. College preparatory_and 


Special courses including course in Home-Making. Cam- 
of Eight Acres. Healthfulness unsw Rates 


Addr 
Onto, Gambier. 


Dr. STREIBERT. 


“Why “Waste A 
Why not combine splendid advantages with rec- 

reation and a beautiful environment? Distin- 

guishea instructors in Piano, Voice. Violin, Art, 
xpression, es. 20 Practical and a 

Courses such as etacial, Motor M 

mestic Science. _ For Catalog of Summer or Phac- 

lar Winter School, address 


MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Women 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Box 700 


usic, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Catalog. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


Fort Loudoun Seminary culture 
Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Vall 

Literary and Business Courses. Special al advantages in 
Music, Art, te Gymnasium and all exer- 
cises. Opens th. Terms $375. For catal dress 
VIRGINIA, Winchester: Miss KATHERINE R. LABS, Pres. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute Gins. 
Caieps Preparatory. Music Art, Domestic Science, Ex- 
— on. Certificate admits to leading colleges. New build- 
ngs. Ten-acre campus. Athletics. Terms moderate. Cata- 
logyie and views. MRS. ELIZABETH MAY WILLIS, B. P. Prin. 

TRGINIA, Chatham, Box 9. REv. C. O. PRUDEN, Rector. 


For girls and young women. A 
Sullins College colleze home in the mountain 
section of Virginia. Junior College, Preparatory courses, 


Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Modars build- 
room has bath 35 acre 


Qutdoor recreations, gymnasl swimmi 
VIRGINIA, Bristol’ A. Ww. MARTIN, PhD. 


‘or Girls and YoungWomen. 
Southern Seminary {31 52nd year. In Blue Rites 
Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
health record. Homelife. Gollege Prepara tory. fo 
Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Business, etc. 
Students from every section of U.S. and outside. Recom- 
mended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chleago. Rate $385. 
VIRGINIA, suena Vista, 


In the 

Virginia College Valley famed for 
health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior 
College courses. “ee. Art. Expression. Domestic Sci- 
gue. dress MATTIE , President: 


WARD -BELMONT | 


For AND YOUNG WomMEN 


WARD-BELMONT offers a six-year 
course of study embracing two 
years of college. It meets the 
exacting demands of a most dis- 
criminating patronage in Litera- 
ture, in Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, and Physical 
Training. Its curriculum i is Gamal to 
meet individual capacities and aims. 
Its beautiful campus and buildings, 
valued at almost a million dollars, situ- 
ated in N: ashville, ‘‘The Athens of the 
South,” afford every opportunity for 
the development of body and mind. 


Applications must be accompanied with 
references.» For literature, Book of 
Views, and information address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A Nashville, Tenn. 


develops girls intellectually, 
» physically, ethically, socially. 
e. Spec urses 
mesic Science and Play. 
ground Work. 


Beautiful suburban location in 
St. Louis, Mo. Strictly limited 


MRS, LOUISE THOMAS, Principal 
Box 1021, University City, Mo. 


a delightful ul home lif 
75 Summit sata 


VIRGINIA, “Roanoke. Box 
r Girls and 


Virginia Intermont College Wo- 
men. 35th pom 20 states. d 
Junior Co! Courses, 

Science. 
mate. 


Va. Bristol Box 125 
| Southern College Historic “Sin 


ng Courses. 
Domestic Science, Basketball; um. 
Stu ents from man: states. Ideal 
Va.. Petersburg, 206 College P1. poy A. M. 


Stuart Hall 


for Girls. 76th Session. Rich in traditions 
—_ of the present. Thor college 
Address Mrs. H. N. 

. (formerly Princips of ‘Sweet Briar Academy). 
IRGINIA, Staunton, Box 


ie Carmel School for Girls on 

Drew Seminary {3 Lake Gleneida, 49 miles from 
N. Y. City, 600 feet elevation. Splendid one of Fishkill 
Range. ‘ome-like atmosphere. General special 
ificate “Moderately 


Cosmopolitan offers to its readers a unique service about schools. 


courses. ‘priv: ‘All_ athletics. 
priced. Catalogue. CLARE! NCE CE PAUL McCLE 
NEw YORK, Carmel, Box 7 President. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant rocial life; loca- 


tion foothills Blue Rid, ts. North of Atlanta, Standard 
Blue ge m 


Address Brenau, Box B, 


x 


H 
arketing to entertaining. H i 
from is situated on a thirty acre estate ten | H 
| i 
: 
| | 
i 
i 
i 3 
A school for girls, offering a broad H H } 
Ashley Fall courses, including college | 
prepenstion with certificate privileges to best women’s col- { 
eges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipnent. | = 
Swimming-pool. Northern auvantages in southern ay 4 
Catalogue on request, MARY VARDRINE ENO x HALL 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Ladies. 
Term begins Sept. 11th. In the beautiful and historic Shen- \% "| 
equipment. udents from states. Courses: Collegiat 
(3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privilere “4 > For catalog, address 
| For GIRLS 
| miles from 
oun Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory: 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates. College ae 
Certificate. Fully equipped. at 
Piano, Voice, Viohn, Pipe Pais 
Organ, with noted men. ws 
Domestic Science, New 
nasium with swimming pool, if 4 
Costume Design and Home na 
Year Book on j 
Request a 
NEWTON, Mass. 
4 
4 
Ohe 5 i 
science, physical culture. 32 buildings including sorority houses, 
A. new gymnasium, swimming pool. Separate School” for young 
: 
- ‘hed, a 
ollese- Conservatoy 


: 
ational Park Seminary 
A Higher School for Young Women 

course co 


n, D. 
Ph. D., LL. D., President. For nel illustrated 
catalog and further information, address 


| THE REGISTRAR, Box 115, Forest Glen, Md. y 


Darlington Seminary 
eloping School for Girls. Somme cutate in Penn- 
finest Lang! Music, Ex- 
ression, Arts and Crafts, and Household 
liege Preparation. Catalogue and Views. 
CHRISTINE F. BYE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. College Pre- 
and business courses. Domestic 
ience Athletics under trained supervision. 
RS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF Couumara, Washington, 1918 Florida, Ave. 


modern schogl for the 
Chevy Chase School 4 girl of today and tomor- 
row. Advantages of city and country life. Eleven acres. 
two year advanced for 
For catalog, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. Head 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 


Endorsed by world's leading musicians. Voice, pian 
violin, harmony, opera, accompanying. Coneuts by 
world-renowned art. 
EVANS MRS. WILSON GREENE, 
D. or C., Washington, 2601-2647 C. ve. 


Martha Washington Seminary wo £ 
eal College Course (two years) for High School gradu- 
Normal and General Courses in Domestic Science. 
Senmaghten, Millinery, Secretarial Work. ic, Art, 
Expression,French, Spanish. EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Prin, 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washin ‘ton. 1601 Conn. Ave. 


Colonial School tiving to celee A achool 


the best American cultu Preparatory, Academic, Col- 
legiate Courses with individual attention. — Art, Ex- 
D , Secretarial 


Open air 
study bail and ium. Catalogue. TRUMAN, 
Washington. 1 531 18th St. Associate Prin. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
P. aul I nstitute High School and College Preparatory 
.. Two years of College Work. Science, Literature, 
pecial Courses: Journalism, Short Story 
D tic Scier li 
ing, Domes ence, Parliamen w. 
Dist. or COLUMBIA, W: 2107 8 St., N. 
for Girls. 25 miles fro 
Howard Seminary College prepara: 
tory and general courses. Household economics. Stro 
All sports. ding. U; aitary drill 
per and lower schoo! 
50 pupils. '$600-$800. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. 
ASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, 10 Howard St. Prin 


Bradford Academy 
For Yi wi 116 
MIss ‘ARION COATS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


Woodland Park 


A school for youn f girls under the direction of Lasell 
Seminary. Study and Eee ate re co-ordin: sted to combine 
efficient school healthful outdoor activities. 
Book WINSLOW, Ph. D., ncipal. 


. An established school. 
Faculty built by years 
of selection. fany 
graduates occupying 
of responsi- 

ity. 


Pa, of Phila.) 


M, H. ers Vh. D., President, Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa. 


‘SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


CHAS. HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


PROFESSIONAL and Vocational College 

for Women. Fine and = Art, Home 
Economics, Music, Physical Education, Secre- 
tarial, General Studies. Four-year courses lead 
to B.S. Degree. Two- and three-year Normal 
Courses-command teachers and supervisors 
certificate. Residence accommodations for 
four hundred students. Athletic field. Non- 
sectarian. Catalog on application. 


Summer Session 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The Lady Jane Grey School {36,10 
and ates, Music, Busine Course work for 
Gymnastics and out-door spo 


THE Misses HYDE and ELLA JONES, A. 
NEw YORK, Principals. 


Gl E d r high school girls or graduates. a 
en en webs teaching, social training, physical 
culture. Elective studies; no examinations; beautiful wen ai 
outdoor sports; music, art, domestic science, exp 
secretarial; moderate rates. Near New York City. Tenth 
year. National attendance, select patronage. 

N. Y., Poughkeepsie. FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND. 


Ossining School 
school oe young 
address A C. FULLER, Prin. 
RTA J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Prin. 
NEw YORK, Box 109. 
Elective finishing college 
The Scudder School Freparatory. household 
arts. Secretarial crnpeins, of interest to high school and 


canna er swimming, rifle teams. 
50 girls, 25 teachers. Address Registrar C. 8. Scudder. 


MyYRON T. SCUDDER, Pres. 
NEW YORK,N.Y.C., 316 W.72nd Stunt Riverside Drive. 


For 


Ursuline Academy 

Send your daughter here a an education. Terms $300 
or $600 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 

NEw YORK, Middletown. 


Maryland College 

For Women, Courses; Colleg College; 
Domestic Science; Music; xpreasion. Advantages; 10 
miles from Baltimore; Fireproof buildings; Strong facuity ; 
64 years’ history. Catalogue. Address 

MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


For Young Women. Standard A.B. 
Hood College ina b's Courses. “Also Music, Art, 
Expression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in 


and Dairy. 


. JOSEPH H. LL.D., 
MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C. 


Classes. 2 

Dormitories for Women. Degrees G 
PAS Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. G. R. Comment 


Institute of Musical Art 
of my City i New York. Examinations for admission 


now in p 
FRANK DAMROSCH 
NEw YorK, New York City, 120 Claremont Area: 


Lake Forest University 


trained teachers. Music with allied air 
balled neademic ft 


‘Apres 
Lake Forest Coll and 


ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 


The David Mannes Music School St: Stu- 
receive the personal supervision of Mr and Mrs. 4 

and faculty. Courses include Theory and Ensemble vo 

and CLARA MANNE, 


alog addr DavID 
NEw York the 154 E. 70th Street. Directors. 
New York School of Music and Arts 
All branches of music. and boar upils. 


‘ding 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, rector, 
NEW York, N. Y. C., Central Park West, cor. 95th,St. 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
by Clara Baur. Faculty of international re; ‘pats. Every 
branch of musical training. Residence Beautiful 
grounds. Specialsummerterm. For ciroulas and catalog 
dress Miss BERTHA Directress, 
Oun10, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak — 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music {peclal at 
those who look forward to concert or educational work. 
All instruments, vocal, dramatic art, etc. Graduates 

highest available in America. Catalog. 
faculty. Address THE REGISTRAR. 
NEW YORK, Ithaca, 2 De Witt Park. 


American Conservatory of Music 
Chicago’s foremost school of music 33rd season. Sum- 
mer session to July 26. Announces en- 

tof David h the renowned vocal artist and 
teacher. 90 Faculty members. For free catalog, address 
ILLINo!Is, Chicago, 550 Kimball Hall. REGISTRAR. 


Columbia School of Music 


Summer ea starts June 23. Six weeks course. 
free. Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, Public School 
Music. 19th collegiate a opens Sept. 1919. 
RE OSBORNE ham, Director. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 509° 5. Wabash Ave., Dept. 85. 


Miscellaneous 


Calvert School. Inc. 


A unique system by means of which children from 
kindergarten to 12 years of age may be educated at home 
under the of a school with a reputation 
for training children. V.M. » B. Harvard), 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 5 Chase St. 


Fairmont 
A Home School for Girls. 
Mr. and MRs. ARTHUR Daueny, Principals, 
District OF CoLUMBIA, Washington 


° . for Girls. In the moun- 
Lewisburg Seminary {Zins near White Sulphur 
Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. altitude. Col- 


est. 
IRGINIA, Lewisburg. Box 71. 


St. Mary’ s Hall 


For Girls. General and LOetese Preparatory_Courses. 
Two years Post-Graduate Work. Music, Art, Domestic 
pining” Dancing. Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports and 
Ridin FEARNLEY, Principal. 

‘New JERSEY, Burlington 1 Box 415. 


The Ely School 


In the connary. One hour from New York. Upper 
School—Girls from fifteen to twenty. Junior School— 
Girls from ten to fifteen 

ConNEcTicuT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


ussell Sage College 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women 
particularly on vocational and_ profession: 
ines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


Schools for Backward Children 


r slightly re- 
Acerwood Tutoring School 
Aims at normal development by emphasizing best cil 
ties. Individual instruction in academic branches. Train- 
ing in household arts, woodwork, gardening. Gymnasium. 
Open all year. Summer tutoring. 35 minutes from Phila. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon. Box C. MIss DEVEREUX. 


Biddle School {Rii"home environment. “Tender 
care. as dietary. 


Defects 
method. ontessori Apparat 
tion. Individual instruction. Pupils limited. 
hopeless. Booklet. 
ENNSYLVANIA, W. Philadelphia, 4531 Walnut St. 
For the care and trai 
The Hedley School of tnildren of retarded 
undevelo| Individual instruction, ideal h 
life, mot care and associati normal children. 
RoGER HEDLEY, M. D Physician. 


RS. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N. Y. Univ.), Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


No case 


The Training at Vineland 


PR nnn to the interests of those whose minds have not 
eveloped normally. Psychological Laboratory for the 
_— of the children. chool, shop and farm classes. 


Small cottage ie ups. . R. JOHNSTONE, 
New JERSEY, Vineland, 408. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Roslyn. Box. 


The Binghamton School 
home-school for nervous, backward and mental defectives. 
No age limit. Physical Culture. Manual training and 
branches. Ope vearround. Terms $50 per montn and up. 
R. and Mrs. AuGust A. BoLpT, Supt. 
NEw YORK, Dinceamson 82 Fairview Avenue. 
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Why 
Rarely Fails 


and how the secret of a good memory may be learned in a single 


By DAVID M. ROTH 


NOTE:—When I asked Mr. Roth to tell in h‘- 
own words, for nation-wide publication, the re- 
markable yf of the development of his system 
for the cure of bad memories, I found him reluc- 
tant to talk about himself in cold print. When 
I reminded him that he could do no finer service 
than to share his story with others—just as he is 
sharing his method for obta’ a better mem- 
ory with thousands who are studying his famous 
Memory Course—he co: y to my 

posal. And here is his story.—President 
[dependent Corporation. 


IFTY members of 
the Rotary Club 
were seated in the 

banquet hall of the Hotel 
McAlpin in New York. I 
was introduced to each 
member in turn, and each 
gave me his_ telephone 
number and told me his 
occupation. An hour later, 
after they had changed 
seats while my back was 
turned to them, I called 
each man by name, gave 
his telephone number and 
named his occupation, 
without a single error. 


The following evening, in the office of a large 
business institution, I asked the president of the 
concern to write down fifty words, numbers and 
names, and to number each item. An hour later 
I called out each item, and gave the number oppo- 
site which it had been written. 

At another time I glanced at the license numbers 
of a hundred and five automobiles which passed. 
These numbers were written down by witnesses, 
in the order in which the cars passed. Later I 
called each number correctly and gave the order in 
which the numbers went by. 


From Seattle to New York I have appeared 
before salesmen’s meetings, conventions, and 
Rotary Clubs giving demonstrations of my memory. 
[have met over 10,000 people in my travels. Yet 
Iam quite sure I can call nearly every one of these 
men and women by name the instant I meet them, 
ask most of them how the lumber business is or the 
shoe business or whatever business they were in 
when I was first introduced to them. 


People wonder at these memory feats. Hundreds 
have asked me how I can store so many facts, 
figures, and faces in my mind, and recall them at 
will. And they are even more mystified when I 
explain that my memory used to be so poor I 
would forget a man’s name twenty seconds after I 
met him! In fact that was what led me to in- 
vestigate and study the cause of poor memory and 
theremedy. For years I read books on psychology, 
mental culture, memory and other subjects. All 
of these books were good, but none of them was 
definite or easy enough. So I labored until I found 
out what it was that enabled me to remember 
some things while I forgot others. Finally I 
worked out a system that made my memory 
practically infallible. 

I explained my system to a number of friends and 
they could hardly believe it possible. But some 
of them tried my method and invariably they told 
me they had doubled their memory power in a 
week, They got the method the first evening and 
then developed it as far as they cared to go. 

The principles which I had formulated in im- 
proving my own memory were so simple and so 
easy to apply that I decided to give my method 
to the world. 

At first I taught my memory system in person. 
My classes, in Rotary Clubs, banks, department 
Stores, railway offices, manufacturing plants and 
every kind of business institution grew amazingly 
in size and number. Memory teaching became my 
sole profession, and a wonderful experience it has 
a all the way from Seattle to New York 

y. 


DAVID M. ROTH 


I soon realized that I could never hope to serve 
more than a small fraction of those who needed 
my memory system and were. eager to. take if§up 


unless I put it into a home-study course which 
people could acquire without personal instruction. 


The Independent Corporation, whose President, 
Mr. Karl V. S. Howland, had become interested in 
my work as a member of my Rotary Club class in 
New York, saw the large possibilities of my Course 
as an element in their broad program for personal 
efficiency and self-improvement. 

So it was my pleasure to join forces with this 
great publishing house, and the Roth Memory 
Course, in seven simple lessons, was offered to the 
public at a price of $5 (correspondence courses 
having been sold hitherto at anywhere from $20 
to $100). 

No money in advance was to be asked, the idea 
being that the Course must sell itself purely on its 
merits. 

As you have doubtless observed, an extensive 
advertising camapign was launched by my pub- 
lishers with full page announcements in all the 
leading periodicals of the country and in many 
leading newspapers. 

This campaign has continued without a let-up 
and with ever growing momentum. 

From the very start this advertising became 
successful. The idea spread. Orders came in from 
everywhere. Edition after edition of the lessons 
bey — and still thousands of orders could not 

e 


The promise was made that the Course would 
improve any man’s or woman’s memory in one 
evening. And it did! Letters of praise began to 
pour in almost as fast as the lessons were shipped— 
and have kept up ever since in a veritable flood. 

For example, Major E. B. Craft, Assistant Chief 
Engineer of the Western Electric Company, New 
York, wrote: 


“Last evaning was the first opportunity I had 
to study the course, and in one sitting I succeeded 
in kh the list of 100 words fo an 


already that I am more t! re 
value and enjoyment that I have got out of the 


Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of 
the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, 
and one of the most famous trial lawyers in New 
York. 

“May I take occasion to state that I 

your service in giv ing this sy tem to Pom >| 
as a public benefaction. he wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method, and the ease with which 
its principles may be acquired, es; ally appeal 
to me. I may add that I already had occasion to 
test the effectiveness of the first two lessons in 
the pre tion for trial of an important action 
in which I am about to engage.” 

McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. “ 

And here is just a quotation irom H. O. (Multi- 
graph) Smith, Division Manager of the Multigraph 
Sales .Co., Ltd., in Montreal: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course.) It 
is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet:with 
one hour a day of practice anyone—I don't care 
who he is—can improve his Memory in a 
and have a good memory in six mont! Bed sy 

Then there is the amazing experience. of Victo 
Jones, who increased his business $100,000 in 
six months. And there are hundreds and thousands 
of others who have studied the Course and who 
have secured greater benefit from it than they 
dreamed possible. : 

Perhaps the main reason why my method is 
so successful is because it is so ridiculously simple. 
You get the method of obtaining an infallible 
Memory in one evening—in the very first lesson. 
Then you develop your memory to any point you 
desire through the other six lessons. There are 
only seven lessons in all. Yet the method is so 
thorough that your memory becomes your obedient 
slave forever. And instead of being hard work, it is 
as fascinating as a game. I have received letters 
from people who: gay the- whole family gathers 
round the table for each lesson! 

Men and women from coast to coast have 
thanked me for having made it so easy for them 


oo cna an infallible memory. As one man 
said: 


“Memory and good judgment go hand in hand. 
Our judgment is simply the conclusions we draw 
from our experience, and our experience is only 
the sum total of what we remember. I now 
store away in my mind every valuable fact that 
relates to my business, whether it is something I 
hear or read, and when the proper time comes | 
recall all the facts I need. Before I studied the 
Roth Course it took me three times as long to 
gain experience simply because I forgot so 
many facts.” 


And how true that is! We say of elderly men 
that their judgment is “ripe.” The reason it is 
ripe is because they have accumulated greater 


_ experience. But if we remember all the important 


facts we can have a ripened judgment 15 or 20 
or 30 years sooner! 

Thousands of sales have been lost because the 
salesman forgot some selling point that would 
have closed the order. Many men when they 
are called upon to speak fail to put over their 
message or to make a good impression because 
they are unable to remember just what they 
wanted to say: 

Many decisions involving thousands of dollars 
have been made unwisely because the man re- 
sponsible didn’t remember all the facts bearing 
on the situation, and thus used poor judgment. 
In fact, there is not a day but ‘that the average 
business man forgets to do from one to a dozen 
things that would have increased his ‘profits. 
There are no greater words in the English language 
descriptive of business inefficiency than the two 
little words, “‘I forgot.” 

My pupils aie gracious enough to say that 
nothing will make that fatal phrase obsolete so 
quickly as the memory system it has» been my 
good fortune to evolve. 


Mr. Roth’ has told his story.. It now remains 
for you to turn it into dividends. This will happen, 
we are sure, if you will spend the fraction of time 
it requires to send for his complete Course on 
absolute approval. 

After a few hours spent with the Roth Memory 
Course the fear as well as the tragedy of forgetting 
should be largely eliminated. You will obtain 
a fascinating new sense of confidence and power. 

Not only that, but you will have.a sense of 
freedom that you never felt before. You will 
be freed of the memorandum pad, the notebook, 
and other artificial helps to which most of us are 
slaves. 

So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your own 
home how easy it is to double, yes, triple your 
memory power in a few short hours, that they 
are willing to send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any monéy. ‘Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete course 
will be sent, all’ charges prepaid;-at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied send: it) back any time 
within five days after you recéive it'and -you will 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course, send only $5 in full. payment. 
You take no risk and you have everything to 
gain, so mail the coupon now. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-374, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Please send m2 the Roth Memory course of seven les- 


sons. either remail the course to you within five 
days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


CALIFORNIA 
The Dairy Fruits and 


Prepare for Coming “under form 
and other examinations under former U. 

Service Sec’y-Examiner. You 

at once for New Book Free. Patterson. Ci 
School, Box 115, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Send 
Service 


Nuts. Free klet. Write Dept 
Stanislaus County Board of Trade, 
Modesto, Cal. 
FLORIDA 
Own your ve in beautiful 
Fruitland Par you how melons, 
‘or your gro oard of ‘Trac 15 Trade Bl 


Fru land Park, Florida. 


$50 cash; balance only $20 per month, secures 
5-acre suburban farm, with large well built ——- 
house, spacious v eranda and cistern; 5-acres 
2% acres cleared; good rich soil, suitable for ares 
fruits or trucking; 660 feet frontage on county road; 
located near G and only few hundred feet from 
beautiful ge river. _ and oysters in abun- 
dance; good neighbors; only % mile from fastest 
growing | in and only two hours by 
us from Tampa and St. Petersburg. Price 
$1,150. Other improved and unimproved proper— 
ties as low as $20 per acre; terms $10 per month. 
This is the place to get an income-producing home 
for little moner. 100 pi ve families have 
already located here; they | like it—perhaps you will. 
ay ‘or complete information. Geo. R. Sims, Box 
300, New Port Richey, Fla. 3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farms—17 States—$10 to 

100 acre. tools, crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for big illustrated catalogue. Dept. 
2720. E.A. Strout Farm Agency, New York. 


er man per country—Strange inven- 
ant ped es world—agents amazed. Ten inexperi- 
enced men divided $40,000. Korstad, a farmer, did 
$2,200 in 14 days. Schleicher, a minister, $195 first 
12 hours. $1,200 cold cash, made, paid, banked by 
Stoneman in 30 p cars; $15,000 to date. A hot or cold 
running water th equipment for any home at only 
50. Self- plumbing or water-works 

. Investigate. Exculsive sale. Credit given. 
Send no ‘money. Write letter or postal today. 


Allen Mfg. Co. 
473 Allen "pide, Toledo, O. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 

, old or new. vent punctures and blowouts. 

Double tire mileage. Details free. American Ac- 
cessories Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Salesmen wanted. To sell Shi > 
to retailers and job ‘All trades handle. 
. low prices; attractive deals, 18-year 
quality reputation. Big commission nets 
income. or part time. Shinon, Rochester, N, 
Huge Profits selling the Nibco S 
Brushes, Auto Washers, Brown Beauty Adin, 
Floor Mops, Dustless Dusters, and other specialties. 
Big Line. Fast sellers. Write today. Silver-Cham. 
berlin Company, 1-5 Maple Street, Clayton. N, J 
Agents: Something New. Twoin 1 reversible 
raincoat. Not sold in stores. Two coats for the price 
$12 a Gay. Write for 
ry an emonstrating sample. Gu 
Raincoat Co., 3818 North St., Davton, Ohion 


For permanent position with o rtunit for big 


WwW 
American roducts Co., 60 


tal 
posal Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Gasoline 2c per gallon. Let us show you the ‘‘evi- 
dence."’ Four years practical tests. Exc county 
rights. Sells every motorist on land or w 

**Carbonvoid,” 
Box “‘B,”’ Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Flags—American, Allies and mo all sizes, 
Silk, Bunting and Cotton. Price-list. mailed the 
our request arrives. Official 
anners 12x13 inches, (Muslin) 30c.; 4x5 

, (bunting) $3.00, postpaid. Quick oa via 
parcel t. nk & Sons, Wholesale 

a Retail, 56 North 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cash paid for Butterflies, Insects. I buy 750 
kinds. one $1-$7. Write at once for free pros- 


pectus. 
Box 415, D 18, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Do you take pictures? —— for free ——— 
of our big magazine, showing how to make 
pictures and earn money. Americas 
Pope Bidg., Boston, Mass 
** Any six or eight exposure Film up to Post 
Card size developed and printed 10c, or argement 
8 x 10 your favorite n Dative Intro- 
ductory offer to won he ue ality wi 


Associ Co., 
Dept. 13, Cincinnati, Sta. A.” 


Films Developed Free—any size. 4 prints (trial 

= 2ceach. Quick—Satisfactory wor guaranteed. 

t with order. Save money. Ss Studio, 
Rode: Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Films Hané-developed. 10c. roll and 3 
dimes for six sepia Enlargem ts free from 
your favorite negat “Write ‘or Bil- 
ger’s Studio, Freeport, Til. 

Special next Kodak Film De- 
veloped 10c. Prin each. Best_ workmanship. 
24 hours service. ie money with order. Write 
for price list “‘A” and sam ~d rint. Johnston & 
Tunick, 53 Nassau Street, ork. 

Mail us 15c with Film for develop- 
ment and 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any 

size and 15c for 6 oo 8x10 mounted enlarge- 
ments 35c.. Promp service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 225 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 
“We Buy and Sell Old Coins. “ae to $500 each 
pene. Send 10c for New Illustrated Price List, size 
4x6. You may have valuable coins. oa Posted. 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Old Mone: of = Wanted. We and 
a 


sell over $1 h ear. We pay cash 
for thousands of ¢ and bi Many valuable 

in circulation. Get passat Send 4c. for our 
Large erased Coi ircular. Send now. Nu- 


GAMES AND “ENTERTAINMENT 


Drop else. Sell Guaranteed 
Hosiery and Underwear. Direct from Facto 
Consumer. Big mon maker. Big commiss' ay 
Prompt deliveries. . & D Company, Dept. 30, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Agents—Steady Income. 
of Handkerchiefs ond Dress Goods, etc., wishes rep- 
resentatives, in each | ty. Factory to consumer. 
Big profits, honest no Whole or spare time. 

ven. Send — Freeport Mfg. 
Co., ain St., Brook yn, N. 


Wonderful Men’ and fur- 
nishings at wholesale rates or make 
business. Goodell 


time as agent or start 
128 Duratex Bldg., New York. 

Man in each town to refinish chandeliers, 
brass beds, automobiles, by new manos. $10 daily 


Large manufacturer 


without capital or experience. rite Gunme 
wants representatives to 
irts, rye es, waists, 


osiery, 
skirts, direct to hom: Write for free ‘samples. 
Madison Mills, 503 p New York City. 
Start in a permanent business of your own, 
selling gperen aranteed Hosiery and Underwear direct 
from mills. No capital or 008 to 88, needed; many 
representatives make $3 year. 
Become our district m: others working 
for you. Write for "det to Malloch Knitting 
ills, 184 Grant St., Grand Rapids Mich. 


Wanted | on bakers, confec- 
tioners and macaroni with aspecialty 
side line; exclusive 

tory. The Malone Oil Company, Cleveland, oO. 


Men or Women—Establish Excellent Income 


Selling pode during $3000 to 
$7500. to $25. y Benefit, 
or Accident. Cost $6. ually. 


Building, New York City. 
ents—$30 to $100 a week. Free samples 
Sign Letters fcr Stores and Office Windows. 
Anyone can put on. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 420 N. Clark, Chicago. 

If you are selling or can sell to automobile owners, 
our interest you. MoTor, the Na- 
tional Magazine of Motoring, is needed b every 
motorist. A 144 page book ‘‘The Care of the Car” 
with each su 


not you? Write me now for ao copy and ‘ts 
free outfit. F. J. Milton. Room 1206, 119 West 
40th St., New York City. 


we Plays, Recitations, Enter- 
ar-time Benefits, Vaudeville 
Monologuss, Dialogues, Minstrel Jokes, 


Goods. Free. 
T. 8. Denison & Co. Dept. 24, Gh: hicago ee 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


don. Public Health, and Sani- 

opportunities. Remunerative 
Interesting studies. Day and evening 

for information 0 Hos 

cine. 3832 L. Rhodes Ghicago 

Home Study. Musi 
Law, Business, G Leading degress, 
University, 

Box 239G, Chicago. 


asy to read. Used in Government service. Write 
today for fee. , 33 
Coliseum Pi., New Orleans, La. 


Agents, quick 
Rosebeads sellin like hot cak 
these beads. rite today 
R2819 W. Pico., Los Angeles Cali 
Get our planYor automobiles, 
transfer method unn 
tional profits. Moto’ Access Co. Mansfield, 


Salesmen—City or Experience 
unnecessary. Send for list of openings and full par- 
ticulars. Prepare in spare tim 


rofite. California 
omen wild about 
ission Beat Co., 


rende Mem 
Ass'n, Dept. 124D, Chicago, Ill. 
"Sales Agents wanted in every county to axe 
all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 
ag ‘We train the inexperienced. Novelty Out- 

7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

Sell Perry dependable trees and plants. Big- Big- 
gest business in years. Persistent men and w 
earn paid weekly. Inv estigate 
Perry Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 


Agents—pair silk hose free. State size and 
color. Beautiful ans, Geet & from mill. Good profits 
Agents wanted. Triplewear Mills 
Dept. E, 1524 Chesnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New 25c. combination. Agents 6c., 7c. Williams 
famous Washing Tablets. 25 other useful 
articles on equally special extra red 
United Soap , 98 Park Pl., N. Y., bar 
Salesmen—New Carburetor for Ford Cars, 
Simple, not a moving part, installed in thirty min- 
utes, guaranteed to double your mileage —_ start 
in zero weather without heating or priming. 
free trial. ur St. Louis man sold Ti00 in 


seller ever known. Our 
History of the World War _by Francis A. March, 
jaa of Gen March, highest officer in 


per month. ct 

quick. Outfit free. Victor Publishing Com 

669 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. Til 

$2.50 per day Salary Paid One Person = 
each town to ribute free circulars, and 

orate for White Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring. 
. 8. Ziegler Co., 7C E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Stories, Poems, Plays, Etc., Are Wanted for 
ublication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit 


ss. or te. 
Literary Bureau. 150, Hannibal, Mo. 


Photoplays a8 $10 to 
$500 each paid for plots. o correspondence course 
or experience needed. Details free to beginners.SelJ 
your ideas, Producers League, 324 St. Louis, Mo. . 

Write pop Earn Big Money in Spare 
time. $30 course condensed into complete treatise. 
All you need, sample scenario, - buyers, etc. 
details. Rex Pub.. 175. L-30. , Chicago. 

Your Story May Bring Real Money after it a 
had my constructive criticism ah revision, 
moderate. Correspondence invited. Laura D Wilek, 
Broker in MS8S., 1025C Longacre Bldg., N. ¥. 

ted Stories, articles, poems new mr 

We pay m acceptance. Handwritten MSS. 
Send "MSS. to Woman’s National Maga- 
zine, Desk 610 C, Washington, D. OC. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


home business tinting. 
etc., spare time for pro t. 


$5 mples 10c stamps. Par- 
ticulars free. 81 


| Stat ion A. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Women—18 or over—Wanted. Permanent Gov- 
500 year. Thousands 1919 
List positic ns tree. Write immediate 


Wo omen, Here’s Your Opportunity to Sccome 
our exclusive local representative, and make big 
cash profits, selling stylish “‘ National’’ dress-g: 
wash-fabrics, silks, waistings, etc. "Splendid sample 
outfit brings quick, profitable orders. No experience 
needed. Spare-time work means a y income for 
ou. Write for qa selling plan. National 

ress Goods Co., 53 Beach St., 

Olivette Tint for Women who vents a cot 
he and d rouge. cipful 

ti appearance. True to Nature. 
harmful, $1.00, Olive Chemical Company, 
Broadway, R. I. 

Earn $10 Dail Selling 
+ omen and Chi! Our plan will please. Prompt 
deliveries. Every e to order. Free outfit. 
Dept. 12, ‘Quality Garment Co., 104 Fifth Ave., N.Y- 

Society women use “Aristo Beauty Powder” 
because they know it adds more personal beauty to 
the complexion than any other face powder. A box 
’ will make you proud of your complex 

ot so! stores. 

Diana Go. Examiner Bidg., San eS Cal. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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‘There -i h- of val d-interest-to-you-in-th 1 
ere -1is ese - COLUMNS 
Any energetic man with highest references, 
with or without selling experience, can have a place 
today in the sales organization of the World’s 
Largest Manufacturer of Check Protecting Devices 
Agents—Snappiest household line on earth. 
Red hot sellers, steady repeaters—100% profit. 500 
one 
trated—ofiic otographs is v 
Write news items and short stories for pay in 
spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
waqagen Shorthand—learned in 7 days. Prac- 
tice brings s . Speed practically unlimited. 
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How “Silent Simms” 


Master Speech 


words,” shot out Mr. Worden. 

“Why didn’t you keep Mr. 
Truesdale here? You knew I would 
be back in ten minutes.”’ 

Harry Simms gulped hard, and re- 
plied weakly, ‘I did try to keep him 
here, Mr. Worden, but he wouldn’t 
sta 
What? Wouldn't stay even ten 
minutes? Why, you could have kept 
him that long without his realizing it. 
Why didn’t you ¢a/k to him about the 
weather, about peace, about the price 
of potatoes, about anything?” 

This wasn’t the first calling down I 
had heard Simms get. He had been 
with the firm for eight years and had 
reached the point where he was as 
much a fixture around the office as the 
desk or the chairs. He was a slow- 
going, steady plugger, earning $40 a 
week. He managed to keep busy in 
the Sales Department, keeping records 
of salesmen’s reports. No one around 


ae are exasperating beyorid 


the office seemed to notice him. He _ 


was so quiet that the only things that 
would start him talking were such 
momentous events as the beginning 
of the war or the end of the war. Even 
when his baby was born, Harry said 
only three words—“‘It’s a boy.” 
It wasn’t long before we nicknamed 
him ‘Silent Simms.” 
Yet the “Silent Simms” of two 
years ago is 
now our Sales 
Manager, re- 
garded as one 
of the most 
brilliant men 
in our organi- 
zation, getting 
an annual sal- 
ary that runs 
close to five 
figures, and is 
slated for the 
vice-presi- 


FREDERICK HOUK LAW 
LEARN HOW TO 


Make a business proposi- 


tion interes! 
plans so they will get at- dency! 
tention. ive_ advertis- 
ing talks, Give sales How all this 


peal. Cultivate fluency in | short a time 

speech. Enlarge your vo- | ~ 

cabulary. Explain things. makes one ol 

Be a leader in every con- 

versation. Avoid express- | the most re- 
markable 

stories of suc- 


ing annoyance, 
anger, opposition. 

brief. Cultivate ease in 
speech, Give directions. 
Give demonstration talks. 


Talk in 

Tak eciling cess I have 

Sate, Use the bende ever heard. 
ive in spea . 

Talk when answering “a But let Harry 

complaint. alk when 

asking for a loan tell the story 

when off 


as he told it to 
Pronoune | me When I 


difficult words: tl 
cl words correc 
asked him 


By MARTIN M. BYRON 


point-blank what sort of magic he 
used in transforming himself. 

“Well,” said Harry, ‘‘ You remem- 
ber when Mr. Truesdale came in that 
day and I could not hold him for ten 
minutes until the Chief got back? 
And when the Chief came back and 
found Truesdale gone, how he bawled 
me out? That incident marked the 
turning point of my life. I made up 
my mind that I was going to live 
down the nickname of ‘Silent Simms’ 
that had fastened itself upon me to a 
point where I hardly spoke to my wife. 
I was just afraid. I had almost for- 
gotten how to use my tongue. Per- 
haps I got that way because every 
time I opened my mouth I ‘put my 
foot in it.’ I was always getting in 
wrong. I would give instructions and 
then have to spend twenty minutes 
trying to explain them. I would dic- 


tate a letter and then have to write 
five more to explain the first one. I would try to 
explain an idea to the Chief and would get so flus- 
tered that I couldn’t make myself understood at all. 
In my social life I became almost a hermit. We 
never went out because I was like a sphinx among 
people. I was the best listener you ever saw and 
the worst talker. 

“Well, when the Chief called me down that 
day it was the ‘straw that broke the camel’s 
back.’ It was the most humiliating experience I 
ever went through. I had been with the firm 8 
years—was getting $40 a week—and was the 
office ‘football.’ I went home that night deter- 
mined to learn how to talk convincingly, inter- 
estingly, and forcibly, so tha’ I could hold people 
spellbound, not only for 10 minutes, but by the 
hour. No more of the silent stuff for me. I had 
no more idea of how to do it than I have of how 
to jump across the ocean, but I knew that I 
wanted to do it, and I knew that I would never 
get anywhere until I did do it. It took a shock 
to make me realize what it was that was holding 
me down to the grind of detail work, but when I 
finally realized why I was called ‘Silent Simms,’ I 
began to investigate all that had been written on 
the subject of talking. I did not want to become 
a public speaker—-what I wanted was the ability 
to talk as a business asset. I bought numberless 
books on public speaking, but they all taught 
oratory, and were so complicated that I gave up 
almost in discouragement. I continued my search, 
however, and was rewarded a few weeks later by 
hearing about the work of Dr. Frederick Houk 
Law of New York University, who was conducting 
a course in business talking and public speaking. 

‘You may be sure that I lost no time in attend- 
ing the lectures. I went after them as eagerly as 
a hungry wolf goes after food. To my great sur- 
prise and pleasure I grasped the secret of being a 
convincing talker—the secret I had needed all 
my life—almost in the first lesson. 

“Almost at once I learned why I was afraid to 
stand up and talk to others. I learned how to 
talk to anumber of people at the same time. I 
learned how to make people listen to every word 
I said. I learned how to say things interestingly, 
forcibly and convincingly. I learned how to 
listen while others talked. I learned how to say 
exactly what I meant. I learned when to be 
humorous with telling effect, and how to avoid 
being humorous at the wrong time. 

‘“More important than these vital fundamen- 
tals were the actual examples of what things to 
say and when to say them to meet every condi- 
tion. I fownd'that there was a.knack in making 
reports to my superiors. I found that there was a 
right and wrong way to make complaints, to an- 
swer complaints, to give estimates, to issue orders, 


to give opinions, to bring people around to my way 
of thinking without antagonizing them and about 
how to ask banks for a loan. Then, of course, 
there were also lessons on speaking before large 
audiences, advice on how to find material for talk- 
ing and speaking, actual rules on how to talk to 
friends, to servants, and even to children. 

_ “And the whole thing was so simple that in a 
single evening I learned the secrets that turned 
me into a very dynamo of ambition. I knew that 
Thad at last found the road to Mastery of Speech. 
I began to apply the principles at once and found 
that my words were electrifying people. I began 
to get things done. I began to put a new kind of 
ginger into my letters, into my memoranda, into 
my talks with customers, and with people in the 
office. Ina little three minute talk with the Chief 
I nearly floored him with some ideas that had 
been in my mind for years, but which I had 
always been afraid to mention. It wasn’t long 
before I was taken off my old desk and put at 
the city salesman’s desk. You know how I made 
good. Seems almost like a dream now. Then a 
short time later, I was given Roger’s job on the 
road, in the hardest territory we have. And when 
I began to break records there the Chief wired 
me to come back and gave me Morgan’s job as 
the sales manager when Morgan was put in charge 
of the Seattle office. 

“This great change came over me simply as a 
result of my having learned how to talk, I 
imagine there are thousands of others who are in 
the same boat in which I found. myself and who 
could become big money-makers if they only 
learned the secret of being. a convincing talker.” 


When Harry Simms finished, I asked him 
if I could not have the benefit of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he told me that only recently Dr. Law had 
prepared a complete course in printed form which 
contained exactly the same instructions, as he 
had given in his lectures. I sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he stated. After studying the 
eight simple lessons I began to realize that 
Simms’ success was the natural outcome of real 
ability to talk. For my own success with the 
Course has been as great as his. I can never 
thank Simms enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking. 

SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is The Independent Corporation, 
publishers of ‘‘ Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking, 
that once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how you can, in one hour, learn the 
secret of speaking and how you can apply the 
principles of effective speech under all conditions. 
that they are willing to send you the Course on 
free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter and the complete course will 
be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time within five 
days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the Course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now before this 
remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-374, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s ‘Mastery 


of Speech,” a Course of Business Talking and Public 
Speaking, in eight lessons. I will either remail the 


tse to you within five days after its receipt, or 


send you $5. 


ecame 
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TRY THIS FAMOUS TREATMENT 


Every girl can have a soft, clear skin—free from 


blackheads or blemishes 


LACKHEADS are a con- 
fession. Think how con- 
stantly your face isexposed 

to dust and dirt. Every day irri- 
tating dust carries bacteria and 
parasites into the skin, causing 
blackheads and other blemishes. 
Such blemishes are a confession 
that you are using the wrong 
method of cleansing for your 
type of skin. 

Make the following treatment a 


If constant exposure to dust and 
dirt is coarsening your skin, a special 
Woodbury treatment will make it 


daily habit, and it will give you the 
clear, attractive skin that the regu- 
lar use of Woodbury’s brings. 


This treatment has helped 
thousands 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the 
skin is reddened. Then, with a rough 
washcloth, work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly, always with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
clear, hot water, then with cold—the 
colder the better. If possible, rub your 
face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
Dry carefully. 

To remove blackheads already formed, 
substitute a flesh brush for the wash- 
cloth in the treatment above. Then pro- 
tect the fingers with a handkerchief and 
press out the blackheads. 


Treatments for all the com- 
moner skin troubles are given in 
the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake today. A 25c cake 


is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of any Woodbury treat- 
ment and for general cleansing 
use. On sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 


with bock:let of famous treatments 
and ple of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


Send 6c for a trial size cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of 
any Woodbury treatment) to- 
gether with the booklet of treat- 
ments, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 12c we will send 
you the treatment booklet and sam- 
ples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and Facial Powder. 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1604 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1604 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario, 


To make your skin fine in texture 


fine again, 
booklet wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Full directions in the 
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Largeness Heart 


By Frank Ges 


OLOMON is reputed to be ‘‘the wisest man.” 
When the Lord asked him what he wanted most, he answered, 
‘Largeness of Heart.”’ 

The more we think that over, the more we are convinced that Solo- 
mon's reputation ts not without foundation. 

Largeness of Heart—is anything better? 

It means power to love radiantly, to act nobly, to think deeply, to 
enjoy richly, to suffer divinely, to plan magnificently. 

It means room in the heart for both lover, neighbor, and friend, for 
children and animals, for other nations than our own, for the poor and 
the rich, for nature, and for all things God has made. 

/ It means hospitality for all opinions, appreciation for all faiths, 
response to all enthusiasms. 

The Large of Heart have no enemies, for they have already under- 
stood them, and to understand 1s to forgive. 

What ails most of us is our Narrowness of Heart. 

We are overwhelmed with To-day, because the heart has no To- 
morrow. 

We are imprisoned tn the cell of fear. 

We are islanded in the foggy sea of doubt. 

We are ringed about with the serpent-fire of suspicion. 

We are walled up in pride. 

We are bound hand and foot by the bands of undisciplined passion, 
unintelligent credulity, fatuous ignorance. j 

Narrowness of Heart makes war; Largeness of Heart makes peace. * 
Narrowness brings tears; Largeness wipes them away. S, 

Enlarge your Heart! 

Why live in a hut when you should dwell in a palace? 

Call in the workmen—Courage, Hope, Love, Wisdom, and Cheer— 
that they may tear down your mud walls and erect for you a king's palace. 

“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll?” 


PYRIGHT, 1919, BY MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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By Wheeler Wileor 


Decoration byW.T,. Benda 
A Sl Zo through the valley all alone 


(Though many walk beside me and before 
And many follow, yet alone is each), 
I hear low voices in an undertone, 
Striving on wounded human hearts to pour 
The balm and solace of Celestial speech. 
So long it seemed a blurred, unmeaning sound, 
But now I grasp its import—tense, profound— 
As I go through the valley. 


As I go through the valley, whose deep streams | 
re te by tears that flow from human eyes 
(Those rivers without bridges to the past 

Save as we build them of our fragile dreams), 
see an Arc of Triumph dimly rise, 
Through which my shadowed path will wind at last. 

The Voices whisper, “Just beyond that gate 

The souls you hunger to behold await,” 

As I go tkrough the valley. 


As I go through the valley, life makes clear 
Three radiant truths like torches for my mind: 
The road to Knowledge is the road of prayer. 
The tranquil heart creates the listening ear. 
God tells his secrets but to souls resigned. 
So, patiently upon my way I fare, 
With emptied pitcher moving on my course, 
Knowing that i shall fill it at the Source, 
As I go through the valley. 
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DhaW> B) Pati 


He paid no attention to the young she wolf who ran at his side. She was a slim. beautiful little beast. - . 
and all the effort of her agile young body was to keep shoulder to shoulder with him. With 
the birthright of young motherhood a little ahead of her, there had risen 
in her an instinct even greater than the instinct to kill 


(Swift Lightning) 
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skilled novelist to present the facts of the trained explorer. 


Mr. Curwood has “hit” pretty nearly every trail in the North, from Hud- 
son Bay to the Rockies—four times to Hudson Bay, four times to different 
parts of the Barren Lands, twice into the country of the Great Bear, twice 
to the Arctic, and three times through British Columbia and the Yukon 
region. He has traveled thousands of miles with pack-horse outfits, thou- 
sands of miles in canoe, and other thousands on snow-shoes and by dog-sledge. 

In these stories he has taken a wolf for his central character—Swift Light- 
In following 
Swift Lightning’s adventures, you will see many of the marvels of the North— 
one of them the driving of the caribou from the barrens by huge packs of the 
white arctic wolves. So great, at certain times, are these herds in migration 
that Inspector FE. ‘A. Pelletier, on his patrol from Fort Saskatchewan to 
Chesterfield Inlet and Hudson Bay, reported to the controller of police at 
Ottawa the passage of forty thousand head in one day! West of the Great 


ning, a magnificent pirate with a trace of dog in his veins. 


Bear, Mr. Curwood himself saw a herd of twenty thousand. 


The departure of the caribou from a region often means famine to the 
natives, and in these years of famine, monster packs of wolves roam the 
barrens. Mr. Curwood has seen packs a hundred strong, and Corporal M. 


Joyce, of “the Mounted,” reported a pack one thousand strong. 


This is the setting for the stories of Swift Lightning. .We commend them 
as one of the most distinctive features of America’s Greatest Magazine. 


Swift Lightning 


A iter Who Knows The Wilderness 


amers OLtveR Curwoop’s romances of the wilds are to be a feature of Cos- 
mopolitan. They are at once the most fascinating and the most accurate 
stories of life in the frozen North, for Mr. Curwood uses the art of the 


James Oliver Curwood 


By James Oliver Curwood 


TRANGE and mysterious whispers of 
the arctic night were in the air. It 
was twilight—early twilight—of the 
long gray months of sunless gloom that were descending 

swiftly upon the frozen-in world that caps the North American 
continent above the arctic circle. Underfoot there were less 
than a dozen inches of snow, hard and fine, each particle like a 
granule of sugar, and under it the ground was frozen four feet 
down. It was sixty degrees below zero. 

Upon the bald crest of an ice hummock that overlooked the 
white sweep of Bathurst Inlet, Swift Lightning sat squatted upon 
his haunches, gazing forth upon his world. It was Swift Light- 
ning’s third winter—his third Long Night. And the twilight of its 
coming stirred him with a strange uneasiness. This twilight was 
not like the twilight of the South, but was a vast, gray, chaotic 
emptiness in which vision traveled far but saw nothing. Earth 
and sky and sea and plain mingled into one. There were no 
clouds, no sky, no horizon, no moon, no sun, no stars. It was 
worse than night. A little later there would be many of these 
things, and Swift Lightning’s shadow would run with him in 
the chase. : 

Now his world was a pit. And that pit was filled with 
sound which hé had never liked, and which at times filled him 
with a great yearning and a strange loneliness. There was no 
wind, but in the gray chaos that hung under the sky there 
traveled moanings and whisperings at which the little white 
foxes yapped incessantly. He hated these foxes. Above all 
other things he hated them. Their yapping filled him with a 
bit of their own ravening madness. He wanted to tear them 
into pieces. He wanted to still their voice; he wanted to rid 
the earth of them. 

But they were elusive and hard to catch. Experience had 
taught him that. 

On his crag of ice he drew his lips back until his milk-white 
fangs were bared. A snarl gathered in his throat, and from his 
squatted haunches he stood to his feet. He was a splendid 
beast. Not half a dozen wolves between Keewatin and the 
Great Lear could stand shoulder to shoulder with him. in size. 


He did not stand altogether like a wolf. He was square-chested, 


and his great head held itself high. About him was little of the 
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sneaking and cautious alertness of his breth- 
ren. He looked forth openly and unafraid. 
His back was straight, his hips free ot the 
“wolf-droop,” and all over he was the soft and elusive gray of the 
gray brush-rabbit. His head had about it a massiveness that was 
strange to the wolf breed; his eyes were wider apart, his jowl 
heavier. And his tail did not drag. For Swift Lightning was a 
throwback—a throwback of twenty wolf generations. That 
many years ago, his forefather had been a dog. And the dog was 
a great Dane. For twenty years his blood had run with the 
wolves, for twenty years it had bred with them, until, at the 
end of the fifth breeding-season, the strain of the great Dane 
was utterly submerged in the wild-wolf breed. And for fifteen 
years thereafter his ancestors had been wolves—hungry, meat- 
questing white wolves of the great. barrens, wolves with droop- 
ing backs and haunches, wolves with dragging tails and nar- 
row eyes—wolves who did not hate the little white foxes as 
he hated them, and as the great Dane of twenty years ago had 
hated them. 

But Swift Lightning, standing on his crag of ice, a throwback 
of twenty wolf generations, knew as little of the drop of ‘‘dog”’ 
that was in him as he did of the mysterious wailings and moanings 
high up in the gloom between him and the sky. He was wolf. 
As he stood there, the snarl in his throat, his long fangs bared to 
the yapping of the foxes, he was all wolf. But in his wild and 
savage soul, a soul hardened to its fight for existenc, its ceaseless 
strife—hardened to battle, starvation, cold, and death—the voice 
of that great-Dane forefather of nearly a quarter of a century 
gone was trying to make itself understood. 

And Swift Lightning, as he had more than once answered 
the call before, answered it now. Blindly, without reason, 
without understanding, a helpless instinct within him grop- 
ing for the light, he went down from the crag of ice to the level 
of the sea. 

The “sea” was Bathurst Inlet. As Coronation Gulf is a part 
of the Arctic Ocean, so Bathurst Inlet is a part of Coronation 
Gulf. Wide at the mouth but tapering down to the slimness of a 
lady’s finger, it reaches two hundred miles into Mackenzie Land, 
so that on its ice one may travel from the grassless and shrubless 
regions of the walrus and the white bear to the junipers, mieches, 
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Swift Lightning 


and cedars below the great barrens. It is the long and open trail 
: that reaches‘from Prince Albert Land down into open timber—, 
whim and a freak of the Arctic, a road that points the ae 
straight as a die from the Eskimo igloos of Melville Sound to the 
beginning of civilization at Old Fort Reliance, five hundred miles 
to the south. 
It was southward that Swift Lightning turned his head and 
muzzled the air. The growl died away in his throat and ended 
in a whimpering whine. He forgot the little white foxes. He set 
off at a trot, and at the end of an eighth of a mile he was running 
Swifter and swifter moved his great gray body. In his second 
year a Cree and a white man had seen him running across the 
neck of an open plain, and the Cree had said, “Weya mekow 
susku-wao”—He is swift as the lightning. And Swift Lightn'ng 
ran like that now. It was not work. It was his play—his joy in 
living. There was no prey ahead of him. He was not hungry 
And yet a wild thrill possessed him, the thrill of swift movement. 
of splendid muscles, of a magnificent and tireless body that re. 
sponded to his humor and his desires as a faultless mechanism 
responds to the electrical touch of a man’s hands. In his savage 
way, Swift Lightning was conscious of this power within himself. 
Best of all, he loved to run under the moon and the stars, racing 
with his shadow, the one thing in all the Northland he could not 
beat in a straight-away across the barren. To-night, or to-day— 
for it was neither one nor the other now—the madness of speed 
was in his blood. For twenty minutes he ran his race with nothing 
—and then he stopped. His sides rose and fell in swift breathing, 
but he was not winded. His head was alert the instant his move- 
ment ceased; his eyes pierced restlessly the chaotic emptiness 
ahead of him, and he tested the air. 

In that air was something which drew him at right angles to his 
trail, and into the thin scrub timber along the shore. This “tim- 
ber” was a thing that revealed the mighty forces of the Arctic. 
It was a gnarled and twisted Tom Thumb of a forest into which 
Swift Lightning moved—a forest warped and contorted until 
it seemed to have been frozen lifeless while writhing in a tempest 
of agony. This forest, living for ages, had never grown above the 
protecting depth of the snow. It might have been a hundred, 
five hundred, or a:thousand years old, and its mightiest tree, as 
large around as a man’s leg, rose no higher than Swift Lightning’s 
shoulder. In places it was dense. And at times it was shelter. 
Big snow-hares popped in and out. A huge white ow! floated 
over it. Twice Swift Lightning bared his fangs as he caught 
ghostly flashes of the little foxes. 

But he made no sound. A bigger thing than his hatred of the 
white foxes was gripping at him now, and he moved on. The 
scent in the air grew stronger. Swift Lightning faced it squarely, 
and he did not slink or cringe as he advanced. Half a mile farther 
on he came to a narrow valley—a seam in the earth scratched 
there by a rough edge on some prehistoric glacier. It was narrow 
and deep and strange, more like a crevasse than a valley. Ina 
dozen long leaps he could have spanned it. Yet was it half that 
deep. In the edge of the Long Night it was already a pit of 
somber gloom. In it was timber—real timber—for each winter 

the winds from the barrens swept it full of snow, and its 

trees were protected to a height of thirty or forty feet. 
Below him they lay dense and black. And Swift Lightning 

knew there was life there—if he cared to seek it. 
He passed swiftly along the crest of this glacier- 
cut crevasse. He was no more than a gray shadow 
that was a part of the gloom. But there were many 
eyes in this pit that were born to darkness, and they 
- watched him savagely. Out of it rose great 
white ghosts of snow-owls. Their huge wings 
purred over him. He heard the vicious snap of 
their murderous beaks. He 
saw them, but he did not 
stop, and neither was he 
afraid. A fox would have 
scurried for safety. Even a 
wolf would have swung barren- 
ward, snarling. But Swift Light- 
ning troubled himself to do neither 
of these things. He was not 
. afraid cf owls. He was not afraid 
{even of the great white bears. 

He knew that he could not kill 

Wapusk, the ice-monster, but that 

Wapusk could crush him with one 

sweep of his huge paw. Still, 
* he was not afraid. In all his 
Out of it rose great white ghosts of snow-owls. Their huge wings purred over him world, only one thing held him 
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in awe, and suddenly that rose up before him, a shadow in 
the gloom. 

It was a cabin—a cabin built of saplings dragged from out of 
the darkness of the glacier-slash. Out of it rose a chimney, and 
from the chimney came smoke. Swift Lightning had smelled the 
smoke a mile away. For several minutes he stood without mov- 
ing. Then he circled slowly until he came on that side of the cabin 
where there was a window. 

Three times in twice as many months he had done this same 
thing, and had squatted himself on his haunches and had looked 
at that window. Twice he had come at night—this once in the 
winter gloom. Each time, the window had been aglow with light 
that was within the cabin. The window was aglow now. To 
Swift Lightning it was like a square patch of ruddy sun. From 
it poured a pale-yellow something out into the night. Swift 
Lightning knew fire—but until he found the cabin, he had never 
known fire like this, a fire without flame. It was as if the world 
had grown dark because of that cabin, for within the cabin the 
sun had hidden itself. 

In his deep chest his heart beat fast, and his eyes glowed 
strangely as he faced the lighted window a hundred feet away. 
Back over twenty generations of wolves the drop of ‘“dog”’ that 
was in him sped like a homing pigeon—back to the days of the 
great Dane, who had slept in the circle of the white man’s fire and 
had felt the touch of the white man’s hand, back to sun, and life, 
and warmth, and the love of a master’s voice. It was the ghost of 
Skagen, the great Dane, that sat at his side as he looked at the 
yellow window. It was the spirit of Skagen that was in him. 
And it was the ghost of Skagen that had run with him through 
the gloom to seek the smell of the white man’s smoke. 

These things Swift Lightning did not know. Squatted on his 
haunches, he faced silently the cabin and the light, and into his 
savage heart came a great yearning and a great loneliness. But 
not understanding. For he was wolf. Through the bodies and 
the hearts and the blood of twenty generations of wolves he had 
come. Yet did the ghost of Skagen, the great Dane, persist 
at his side as he watched. 


In the cabin at the edge of the glacier-slash, with his back to a 
stove red-hot with juniper, Corporal Pelletier, of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, was reading aloud to Constable Sandy 
O’Connor an appendage to his official report, which was starting 
by Eskimo sledge within a few days for Fort Churchill, seven 
hundred miles to the south. Pelletier’s “last word” was ad- 
dressed to Superintendent Starnes, commanding “M” Division 
at Churchill; and it read: : 


I beg to append the following regarding the caribou and the wolves 
as an emphasis to my report on the famine-conditions that are bound to 
grip the Northland this winter. The caribou are drifting in great herds 
to the south and west, and by midwinter they will be gone. It is not 
because of lack of feed. Lichens and moss are plentiful under a spare 
foot of snow. It is my conviction the wolves are driving them out. 
They are not hunting in scattered bands but are gathering in monster 
packs. Vive times Constable O’Connor and I have seen packs number- 
ing from fifty to three hundred. On one trail we counted the bones of 
two hundred caribou slain within a distance of seven miles. On another 
we counted more than a hundred in nine miles. It is common to find 
where thirty or forty have been killed in smaller pack-hunts. I am told 
hy the older Eskimo that once in a generation the wolves go “‘ blood- 
mad,” gather in monster packs, and drive all game from the country, 
slaughtering what does not escape. In these years, the Eskimo believe 
their “devils” have triumphed over the good spirits of the land, and, 
because of this superstition, it is difficult to secure their cooperation in 
reat wolf-hunts which we might otherwise organize. I have hope that 
the younger Eskimo may be convinced, and Constable O’Connor and 
Tare working to that end. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Francois PELLETIER, 


Corporal of Patrol Me 
Between Pelletier and O’Connor was a table a 
of split saplings, and over them hung the tin /.. re 
oi! lamps that lighted the window. For seven 


months they had stood their post at the 
lop of the earth, and for them the razor Ge 
Was forgotten and civilization a thing f 

far off. On the map of the world a: 
there was one other place where & ef 
the Law was personified farther f , 
north, and that was over at Her 

schel Island. But Herschel Isl- ° 
and, with its barracks and its Shee 
comiorts and its luxuries, was 
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not like this shack at the edge of the glacier-slash. And the two 
men, as they sat in the glow of the lamp, were a part of the 
savagery which they policed. O’Connor, with a giant’s shoul- 
ders, red-headed, red-bearded, doubled his huge red fists in the 
middle of the table and grinned across at Pelletier, whose beard 
and hair were as black as O’Connor’s were red. And Pelletier 
grinned back, a bit apologetically. Seven months of hell and 
the anticipation of five more ahead of them had not spoiled 
their sense of comradeship. 

“It’s fine,” said O’Connor, admiration in his blue eyes. “If 
I could write like that, Pelly,I’d be south and not here—for Kath- 
leen would have married me long ago. But you’ve 
forgotten something, Pelly. You didn’t put in what 
I told you about the leaders—the leaders of the 
packs.” 

Pelletier shook his head. 

“Tt doesn’t sound good,” he said. “It doesn’t 
sound—reasonable.”’ 

O’Connor rose to his feet and stretched himself. 

“Then damn the reason of it,” he protested. “I 
say, is there reason in anything up here, Pelly? I 
tell you these Eskimo with their guinea-hen clack are 
right. If the devil himself ain’t leading the packs, 
I’m black an’ not white an’ my name ain’t O’Connor. 
I'd tell that to the super till I was black in the face, 
I would. If we could get the leaders——” 

He stopped suddenly and faced the window. And 
Pelletier, stiffening where he sat,-also listened. 


Again it was Skagen—the spirit of Skagen, and 
not Swift Lightning—who howled at the white men’s 
cabin on the edge of the glacier-slash. Through Swift 
Lightning’s great jaws the cry came, a mourning, far- 
reaching lament that pointed straight up into the 
gray mash of the sky—a call back through those 
twenty generations to masters who long ago had for- 
gotten or were dead. No wolf among the great packs 
had a voice that rose from deeper in the chest or 
reached farther into the distance than Swift Light- 
ning’s. It began low, mourning, filled with a weird 
sadness, but steadily increasing in volume until, at 
last, inspiration seemed to fill the soul of the musician, 
and the world shivered and grew silent in the sover- 
eignty of that cry. In that world, it was a message 
of life, and yet of death—a thing that traveled in 
wind and storm and darkness—the one thing of all 
others feared, awesome, inspiring, terrible. And the 
world shuddered and shrank from it, even while it 
opened wide its ears to listen. 

Thus Swift Lightning howled at the little cabin on 
the edge of the glacier-slash. And before the echoes 
of his howl had died away over the wide barrens, the 
door of the cabin opened, and in its path of light 
stood a man. It was O’Connor. Into the grayness 
he stared, and his arms moved suddenly, bringing 
something to his shoulder. Twice before this hour 
Swift Lightning had seen the flash of fire and heard 
the crash of strange thunder that followed move- 
ments like O’Connor’s. The second time, a thing like 
burning iron had seared a Jong furrow in his shoulder. 
Instinct told him it was death that hummed close 
over his head now. He turned, and the farther gloom 
swaliowed him up. But he didnot run. He was not 
frightened. Another thing than the fear of death 
struggled in the wild and blood-yearning soul of him. 
It was the spirit of Skagen, the great Dane, fighting for sur- 
vival, overwhelmed’ at last. 

And when again Swift Lightning reached out and sped like a 
shadow through the gloom, the ghost of Skagen no longer ran at 
his side. 

‘ 


THE shot—that deadly humming in the air—and again the 
fierce red blood of the wolf sped like running fire through Swift 
Lightning’s veins. Gone was the ghost of Skagen. Gone was the 
lure of man. Submerged, devoured, drowned in a flood of sav- 
agery was that drop of “dog” within him. A few hours had 
Swift Lightning lapsed from his clanship, but he had returned 
again. Once more was he the raw, magnificent, unafraid pirate 
of the barrens, a buccaneer of the great snows, Kakea Iskootao— 
a hell-driver among beasts. Swiitly O’Connor had wrought the 
change—O’Connor and his rifle. 


Mile after mile of the white plain dropped behind Swiit Light- 
ning. An hour ago, his greatest desire had been to go to the 
white men’s cabin, to drink the scent of its mystery in the air, to 
look at the window lighted with the glow of a yellow sun. Now 


that desire was as if it had never been. There was no process of | 


reasoning within his brain, no thread of understanding. Only 
he knew, from that greatest of all his instincts—the instinct of 
self-preservation—that the soft purring that had passed so 
closely over his head was a song of death. Yet he did not run 
because he was afraid. He loved death; he wrought death; be- 
cause of death he lived—and never had he fled from its thrill, 


Slowly, hardly more than an inch at a time, they began to 
in a red-eyed and watchful ring about them. Uchu- 


Yet had his instincts seized unerringly upon the message 0! 
O’Connor’s bullet. It was a death he could not cope with, a death 
which he could not fight and himself destroy, a thing treacherous 
and unfair. And treacherous things he hated. This hatred was 
another thing born in him without process of reason. For Skagen, 
the great Dane, had been fair to man and beast until his great 
heart died. With Swift Lightning it was a heritage. : 

A new pulse stirred him. The loneliness that had drawn him 
to the cabin and the call of a breed long dead were replaced by 
another and more thrilling desire—the desire to rejoin his pack. 
The spell was broken. Again he was wolf—all wolf. 

Straight as a compass might have pointed, he streaked across 
the barren—five miles, six, seven, almost ten. Then he stopped, 
and, with his sharp ears thrown to the wind ahead, he listened. 

Three times in the next three miles he stopped and listened. 
And the third time he heard faintly and far away the voice of 
Baloo giving the hunt-cry to the pack—Baloo the Slaughterer, 
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Baloo the Long-Winded, to whom size and swiftness and giant 
strength had given the leadership of packs. Swift Lightning sat 
back on his haunches and answered. He was not alone. From 
south, east, west, and north came echoes of the pack-cry. Baloo 
was the center of it. His note was longer, more frequent, more 
significant , and those of the white wolves who were hungry for new 
blood and fresh meat turned in its direction. In ones and twos 
and threes they trotted over the frozen barren. For seven days 
and nights, as hours were counted, there had been no big kill, and 
long fang and bloodshot eye were eager for the sight and the taste 
of game to-night. 


circle, and as they circled, those wolves that were near left their feasting and gathered 
nipoowin—the death-ring — out of which only one of them would come alive 


As it surged in the wildest of the wolves, so that desire surged 
through Swift Lightning. Many of the pack had gathered and 
were on the move when he joined them. They ran silently now, a 
white, close-shouldered, ghostly incarnation of savagery, a mighty 
force of jaw and fang and muscle bent on death. Perhaps there 
were fifty, and the number steadily increased—up to sixty, 
eighty, a hundred. At their head ran Baloo. In all the pack 
only one other wolf could compare with him in size and strength, 
and that was Swift Lightning. Wherefore Baloo hated him. 
Czar and overlord of all the others, he sensed in Swift Lightning 
@ menace to his sovereignty. Yet they never had fought. This, 
again, was because of the ghost of Skagen, the great Dane. For 
Swift Lightning, unlike any wolf that ever was born, coveted no 
power of leadership. In his youth and his strength, his individual 


Prowcss, his power to kill, lived the joy and the thrill and the ful-~ 


filment of his life. For days and weeks at a time, he hunted alone, 
and held himself aloof from the pack. In those days and weeks 
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his voice gave no response to its call. He adventured alone. He 
ran alone. Always alone— except that at these times the ghost 
of Skagen ran at his side. When he returned, Baloo looked at him 
with red and bloodshot eyes, and the fangs ot his great jaws were 
unsheathed in jealous menace. 

Swift Lightning, in the mastering youth of his three years, had 
no desire to fight his kind. He fought, but it was not the fighting 
of oppression—not the fighting of his own choice—and he did not 
kill the conquered, as Baloo would have killed them. Many a 
swift gash of resentment he had taken from smaller and weaker 
wolves without demanding the vengeance which lay within the 
power of his jaws. Yet 
in his heart ran at times 
red murder. 

It was there now. 
Never had the desire 
to kill been stronger in 
him, and he thought 
little of Baloo as he ran 
close to the head of 
the pack. 

As the arctic fight 
for existence weighs 
heavily in the lives of 
men, so it is with the 
wolves. Baloo and his 
pack did not run as 
the forest wolves run. 
Their excitement was 
repressed, and once it 
had set foot to the trail, 
the pack gave forth no 
sound, It was a weird 
and ghostly monster of a 
thing sweeping through 
the gloom like a Brob- 
dingnagian /oup-garou 
moved by the pulse of a 
single heart. Its silence 
was the silence that 
comes with the Long 
Night. One standing a 
distance away would 
have heard its passing 
—the purring beat ol 
a multitude of feet, its 
panting breath, the 
clicking of jaws, a low, 
terrible whining. 

In. Swift Lightning’s 
throat was that whine. 
This was his game, this 
his reward tor living. 
He paid no attention to 
the young she wolf who 
ran at his side. She 
was a slim, beautiful 
little beast, and all the 
cfiort of her agile young 
body was to keep shoul- 
der to shoulder with 
him. Three times Swift 
Lightning heard — her 
panting breath close to 
his neck, and once he 
turned slightly so that his muzzle touched her back. With 
the birthright of young motherhood a little ahead of her, there 
had risen in her an instinct even greater than the instinct to kill. 
In Swift Lightning there was no responsive thrill. The day and 
the hour had not come. One passion possessed him now—the 
passion to overtake what was ahead of him, to tear and to rend, 
to bury his fangs in living flesh and hot, red blood. 

Swift Lightning, first of all the pack, caught what a hundred 
white muzzles were seeking in the air—the scent of the caribou 
herd. Another quarter-mile, and it was coming up strong in the 
wind, and Baloo turned with his horde southwest. The speed of 
the pack increased, and slowly, very slowly, the monster shadow 
made up of a hundred racing bodies began to disintegrate, and the 
wolves to scatter. There had been no signal. Baloo, the leader, 
had made no sound. Yet it was as if a command had leaped from 
brain to brain, and each of a hundred wolves had responded to it. 
Open day would have revealed a mighty (Continued on page 110) 
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A side-show 
exhibit may 
be just a freak 
of nature to 
you, but to himself— 
and particularly to herself 
—he ts just as human, just 
as subject to hate and pain 
and desire and love—— 


Even 
You and 


HERE is an intensity about September noonday on 

Coney Island, aided and abetted by tin roofs, metallic 

facades, gilt domes, looking-glass fronts, jeweled spires, 

screaming peanut- and frankfurter-stands, which has 
not its peculiar kind of equal this side of opalescent Tangier. 
Here the sea air can become a sort of hot camphor-ice to the 
cheek, the sea itself a percolator, boiling up against a glass 
surface. Beneath the tin roofs of Surf Avenue, the indoor hea‘ 
takes on the kind of intense density that is cotton in the mouth 
and ringing in the ears. 

At one o’clock, the jibberwock exteriors of Surf Avenue begin 
fantastic signs of life. The House of Folly breaks out, over its 
entire fagade, into a chicken-pox of red and green, blue and purple, 
yellow, violet, and gold electric bulbs. The Ocean Waves con- 
cession begins its side-splitting undulations. Maha Mahadra, 
India’s foremost soothsayer (down in police, divorce, and night 
courts as Mamie Jones, May Costello, and Mabel Brown re- 
spectively) loops back her spangled portiére. The Baby Incu- 
bators slides open its ticket-windows. Five carousels begin to 
whang. A row of hula-hula girls in paper necklaces appears out- 
side of “Hawaii,” gelatinously naughty and insinuating of hip. 
There begins a razzling of the razzle-dazzle. Shooting-galleries 
begin to snipe into the glittering noon, and the smell of hot spiced 
sausages and stale malt to lay on the air. 

Before the Palace of Freaks, a barker slanted up his megaphone, 
baying to the sun: 

“Y-e-a-o-u! Y-e-a-o-u! The greatest show on the Island! 
Ten cents to see the greatest freak congress in the world. Sha- 
piro’s freaks are gathered from every corner of the universe. 
Enter and shake hands with Baron de Ross, the children’s delight, 
the world’s smallest human being; age, forty-two years, eight 
months; height, twenty-eight inches; weight, fourteen and 
one-half pounds, certified scales! Enter and see the original and 
only authentic Siamese twins! The ossified man! You are cor- 
dially invited to stick pins into this mystery of the whole medical 
world. ast row, the world’s most famous strong man and glass- 
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eater, will perform his world-startling feats. Show about to 
begin! Our glass-eater eats glass, not rock-candy—anyone doubt- 
ing same can sample it first. We have on view within, and all 
included in your ten cents’ admission, the famous Teenie, abso- 
lutely the heaviest woman in captivity. We guarantee Teenie 
to tip the certified scales at five hundred and fifty-five, a weight 
unsurpassed by any of the heavyweights in the history of the 
show business. Come in and fox-trot with Teenie, the world- 
wonder! Come in and fox-trot with her! Show begins imme- 
diately! Y-e-a-o-u! Y-e-a-o-u!” 

Within the Palace of Freaks, her platform elevated and railed 
in against the unduly curious, Miss Luella Hoag, all that she was 
so raucously purported to be, sat back in her chair, as much in 
the attitude of relaxing as her proportions would permit. 

There is no way in which I can hope to salve your offended 
estheticisms with any of Miss Hoag’s better points. What mat- 
ters it that her skin was not without the rich quality of cream too 
thick to pour, when her arms fairly dimpled and billowed ot this 
creaminess, and, above her rather small ankles, her made-to-order 
red-satin shoes bulged over of it, the low-cut bosom of her red-and- 
sequin dress a terrific expanse cf it, her hands small cushions 
of it, her throat quivery and her walk a waddle with it. All but 
her face—it was as if the suet-like inundation of the flesh had not 
dared here. The chin was only slightly doubled, the cheeks 
just a shade too plump. Neither was the eye heavy of lid or 
sunk down behind a ridge of cheek. Between her eyes and upper 
lip, Miss Hoag looked her just-turned twenty; beyond them, 
she was antediluvian, deluged, smothered beneath the creamy 
billows and billows of self. 

And yet, sunk there like a flower-seed planted too deeply to 
push its way up to bloom, the twenty-year-old heart of Miss 
Hoag beat beneath its carbonaceous layer upon layer, even 
skipped a beat at spring’s palpitating sweetness, dared to dream 
of love, weep of desire, ache of loneliness and loveliness. < 

Isolated thus by the flesh, the spirit, too, had been caught in 
nature’s sebaceous trick upon Miss Hoag. Life had passed her 
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by slimly. But Miss Hoag’s redundancy was not all literal. 
A sixth and saving sense of humor lay like a coating of tallow 
protecting the surface of her. For nature’s vagary, she was 
pensioned on life’s pay-roll at eighteen dollars a week. 

“Easy money, friends,” Miss Hoag would ad /ih. to the line-up 
outside her railing. “How would some of you like to sit back and 
draw your wages just for the color of your hair or the size of your 
shoes? You there, that sailor boy down there, how’d you like 
to have a fox-trot with Teenie? Something to tell the jackies 
about. Come on, Jack Tar; I’m light on my feet, but I won’t 
guarantee what I’ll be on yours. Step up and have a round.” 

Usually the crowd would turn sheepish and dissolve at this 
Terpsichorean threat. In fact, it was Miss Hoag’s method of 
accomplishing just that. 

In the August high noon of the Coney Island Freak Palace, 
which is the time and scene of my daring to introduce to you the 
only under-thirty-years and over-one-hundred-and-thirt y-pounds 
heroine in the history of fiction, the megaphone’s catch of the 
day’s first dribble of humanity and inhumanity had not yet begun 
its staring, gaping invasion. 

A curtain of heat that was almost tangible hung from the glass 
roof. The ossified man, sworn by clause of contract impervious 
alike to heat and cold, urged his reclining wheel-chair an imper- 
ceptible inch toward the neighboring sway of Miss Hoag’s palm- 
leaf. She widened its are subtly. 

“ Ain’t it a fright?” she said. 

_ “Sacred Mother of the Sacred Child!” said the ossified man, 
In @ patois of very South Italy. - pts at 
; Then Miss Hoag turned to the right, a rail partitioning her 
rom the highly popular spectacle of the Baron de Ross, chris- 


Fannie Hurst has specialized in stories so unusual as to place 
her work in a class of its own; but even she has never 
written so extraordinarily unusual a story as this. 


tened, married, and to be buried by his 
nomenclature in disuse, Edwin Ross Mac- 
Gregor. 

‘*Hot, honey?” 

The baron, in a toy rocker that easily contained 
him, turned upon Miss Hoag a face so anachronistic 
that the senses reeled back. An old face, as if carved 
out of a paleolithic cherry-stone; the years furrowed in; 
the eyes as if they had seen, without marveling, the 
light of creation; even the hands, braceleted in what might 
have been portiére-rings, leanly prehensile. When the baron 
spoke, his voice was not unlike the middle C of an old harpsi- 
chord whose wires long since had rusted and died. He was 
frock-coated like a clergyman or a park statue of a patriot. 

Of face, a Chaldean sire; of dress, a miniature apotheosis of 
the tailor’s art; of form, a paleolithic child. 

“Blow me to a ice-cream cone? Gowann, Teenie, have a 
heart!” 

Miss Hoag billowed into silent laughter. 

“Little devil! That’s six you’ve sponged off me this week, you 


little whippersnapper!” 


The baron screwed up into the tightest of grimaces. 

“Nice Teenie—nice old Teenie!” 

She tossed him a coin from the small saucerful of them on the 
table beside her. He caught it with the simian agility of his 
tiny hands. 

“Nice Teenie! Nice old Teenie 

A first group had strolled up, indolent and insolent at the spec- 
tacle of them. 

“Photographs! Photographs! Take the folks back home a 
signed photograph of Teenie—only ten cents, one dime! Give 
the kiddies a treat—signed photograph of little Teenie!” 

She would solicit thus, canorous of phrase, a fan of her card- 
board likenesses held out, invitational. 

Occasionally there were sales, the coins rattling down into the 
china saucer beside her, oftener the mere bombardment of inso- 
lence and indolence, occasionally a question. é 

This day, from a motor-man, loitering in uniform between runs: 

“Say, Skinnay, whatcha weigh?” 

Whatever of living tissue may have shrunk and quivered deep 
beneath the surface of Miss Hoag was further insulated by a 
certain professional pride—that of the champion middleweight 
for his cauliflower ear, of the beauty for the tiny mole where her 
neck is whitest, the ballerina for her double joints. 

“‘Wanna come up and dance with me and find out?” 

“QO Lord!”—receding from the crowd and its trail of laughter. 
“© Lord! Ex-cuse me. Good-night!” 

A CHILD: Missus, is all of you just one lady? 

“Bless your heart, little pettie, they gimme a good measure, 
didn’t they? Here’s a chocolate drop for the little pettie.” 
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“Come away! Don’t take nothing from her!”’ 

“T wouldn’t hurt your little girl, lady. I wouldn’t harm a 
pretty hair of her head. I love the kiddies.” 

““Good-by, missus.” 

““Good-by, little pettie.”’ 

A MAN: Say, was you born in captivity—in this line 0’ work? 

“Law, no, friend. 1 never seen the light of the show business 
up to eight year ago. There wasn’t a member of my family, all 
dead and put away now, weighed more’n one-fifty. 

They say it of my mother, she was married at ninety 
pounds and died at a hundred and six.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“T was born and raised on a farm out 
in Ohio. Bet not far from your part of 
the country, from the looks of you, friend. 
Buckeye?” 

“Not a bad guess at that— 
Indiana’s mine.” 

“Law, to my way of thinking 
there’s no part of the 
Union got anything on 
the Middle States. 
Knock me around all 
you want, I always 
say, but let me be 
buried in the Buckeye 
State. Photographs’ 
Signed photographs ai 
ten cents each! Tak« 
one home to the wife. 
friend, out in Indiana. 
Come, friends; what’s 
a dime? Ten cents!” 

The crowd, treacle- 
slow and swinging its 
children  shoulder- 
high, would shuffle on, 
_— next at the falsetto exhortations ol 
the baron, then on to the collapsibilities of 
the boneless wonder, the flexuosities of the 
snake-charmer, the goose-fleshing, the ter- 
rible crunchings of Jastrow the Granite 
Jaw. A commotion, this last, no tunlike the steam- 
roller leveling of a rock road. 

Miss Hoag retired then back to her chair, read- 
justing the photographs to their table-display, wield- 
ing her fan largely. 

“Lord,” she said, across the right railing, ‘“ wouldn’t 
this weather fry you!” 

The baron wilted to a mock swoon, his little legs stiffening 
at a hypotenuse. 

“Ice-cream cone!” he cried. ‘‘Ice-cream cone, or I faint!” 

“Poor Jastrow—just listen to him! Honest, that grinding 
goes right through me. He hadn’t ought to be showing to-day, 
after the way they had to have the doctor in on him last 
night. He hadn’t ought to be eating that nasty glass.” 

“ Ain’t it awful, Mabel?” 

“Yes; it’s awful, Mabel! A fellow snagging up his insides 
like Jastrow. I never knew a glass-eating artist in my sife that 
lived to old age. I was showing once with a pair of glass-eating 
sisters, the twins Delamar, as fine a pair of girls as ever——”’ 

“Sure—the Delamars—I know ’em; they——” 

“Remember the specialty they carried, stepping on a piece of 
plate glass and feeding each other the grounds——”’ 

“Sure.” 

“Well, I sat up for three weeks running with one of them girls— 
the red-haired one—til she died off of sorosis of the liver——” 

““Sure enough—Lizzie Delamar!”’ 

“Lida, the other one, is still carrying the act on street-fair 
time, but it won’t surprise me to hear of her next. That’s 
to Granite Jaw one of these days, too, if 

“Pretty soft on the Granite Jaw, ain’t cha? M-m-m yum-yum 
—pretty soft!’ When the baron mouthed, he became in 
expression Punchinello with his finger ’longside his nose, his face 
tightening and knotting into cunning. “Pretty soft on the Gran- 
ite Jaw; yum—yum—yum!” 

“Little devil! Little devil! Ill catch you and spank you 
to death.” 

“Yum! Yum! 

“It’s better to have loved a short man. 
Than never to have loved atall.” 


“Little peewee, you! Jastrow ain’t short. Them thick, strong. 
necked kind never look their height. That boy is five feet two i 
he’s aninch. Them stocky ones is the build that make the strong 
kind. Looka him lift up that cannon-ball with just his left hand. 
B-r-r-r-r—listen how it shakes the place when he lets it fall—lookg 
—honest, it makes me sick— it’s a wonder he don’t kill himself” 

“Better to have loved a short man, 
Than never to have loved atall.” 


“Oh, Mr. Jastrow, in your 
state—in your state, alco- 
hol’s poison—Mr. Jastrow ‘or 


—please—you mustn't!” 


The day, sun-riddled, stare-riddled, sawdusty and white with 
glare, sloughed into the clanging, banging, clectric-pianoed, elec- 
trifying Babylonia of a Coney Island Saturday night. The erupt- 
ing lava of a pent-up work-a-week, odoriferous of strong foods 
and wilted clothing, poured hotly down that Boulevard of the 
Bourgeoise, Surf Avenue. The slow, thick blood of six days of 
pants-pressing and boiler-making, of cigarette-rolling and type- 
writing, of machine-operating and truck-driving, of third-floor- 
backs, congestion and indigestion, of depression and’ suppression, 
demanding the spurious kind of excitation that can whip the 
blood to foam. The terrific gyration of looping the loop, the 
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comet-tail plunge of shooting the chutes, the rocketing skyward, 
and the delicious madness at the pit of the stomach on the down- 
ward swoop. The bead on the apple juice, the dash of mustard 
to the frankfurter, the feather tickler in the eye, the barker to 
the ear, and the thick festival-flavored sawdust to the throat. 

By eleven o'clock, the Freak Palace was a gelatinous congestion 
of the quickened of heart, of blood, of tongue, and of purse. The 
crowd stared, gaped, squirmed through itself, sweated. 

By twelve o’clock, from her benchlike throne that had become 
astrait-jacket to the back, a heaviness had set in that seemed to 
thicken Miss Hoag’s eyelids, the flush receding before doughiness. 

Aweary mountain of the cruelly enharicing red silk and melting 
sequin paste, the billowy arms inundated with the thumb-deep 
dimples lax out along the chair-sides, as preponderous and pre- 
posterous a heroine as ever fell the lot of scribe, she was nature’s 
huge joke—a practical joke, too, at eighteen dollars a week, bank- 
books from three trust companies, and a china pig about ready 
to burst. 

“Cheer up, Ossi! It might be worse,’’ she said across the left 
rail, but her lids twitching involuntarily of tiredness. 

“Sacred Mother of the Sacred Child!” said the ossified man, 
in Italian. 

The sword-swallower, at the megaphone instance of the barker, 
waggled suddenly into motion, and, flouncing back her bushy 
knee-skirts and kissing to the four winds, threw back her head 


and swallowed an eighteen-inch carpenter’s saw to the hilt. The 
crowd flowed up and around her. 

Miss Hoag felt on the undershelf of her table for a glass of 
water, draining it. 

“Thank God,” she said; “another day done!” And began 
getting together her photographs into a neat packet, tilting the 
contents of the saucer into a small biscuit-tin and snapping it 
around with a rubber band. 

The Baron de Ross was counting, too, his small hands eager 
at the task. 

“This island is getting as hard-boiled as an egg,”’ he said. 

“It is that,” said Miss Hoag, making a pencil insert into a 
small memorandum-book. 

“You!” cried the baron, the screw-lines out again, “you 
money-bag tied in the middle! I know a tattooed girl worked 
with you once on the St. Louis World’s Fair Pike says you slept 
on a pillow stuffed with greenbacks.”’ 

You’re crazy with the heat,” said Miss Hoag. ‘What I’ve 
got out of this business, I’ve sweated for.” 

T hen the Baron de Ross executed a pirouette of tiny self. 

“W orth your weight in gold! Worth your weight in gold!” 

If you don’t behave yourseif, you little peewee, I’ll leave you 
to plow home through the sand alone. If it wasn’t for me playing 


purse-girl to you, you’d have to be hiring a keeper. You better 


have. 
Worth your weight in gold! Blow us to a ice-cream cone, eh, 


Ossi? 
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The crowd had sifted out; all but one of the center aisle of 
grill arc-lights flickered out, leaving the Freak Palace to a splut- 
tering kind of gloom. The snake-charmer of a thousand _iri- 
descencies wound the last of her devitalized cobras down into 
its painted chest. The Siamese twins wound out of their em- 
brace and went each his way. The Princess Albino wove her 
cotton hair into a plait, finishing it with a rapidly wound bit of 
thread. An attendant trundled the ossified man through a rear 
door. Jastrow the Granite Jaw flopped on his derby slightly 
askew, and strolled over toward that same door, hands in pocket. 
He was thewed like an ox. Short and as squattily packed down 
as a Buddha, the great sinews of his strength bulged in his short 
neck and in the backs of the calves of his legs, even rippled 
beneath his coat. It was as if a compress had reduced him from 
great height down to his tightest compactness, concentrating the 
strength of him. Even in repose, the undershot jaw was plunged 
forward, the jowls bonily defined. 

“Worth her weight in gold! Blow us to a ice-cream cone, eh, 
Jastrow? She’s worth her weight in gold.” 

Passing within reach of where the Baron de Ross danced to his 
ditty of reiteration, Jastrow the Granite Jaw reached up and in 
through the rail, capturing one of the jiggling ankles, elevating 
the figure of the Baron de Ross to a high-flung torch. 

“Lay off that noise,” said Jastrow the Granite Jaw, threatening 
to dangle him head downward; “lay off, or I’ll drown you like 
a kitten!” 

With an agility that could have swung him from bough to 
bough, the Baron de Ross somersaulted astride the rear of Jastrow 
the Granite Jaw’s great neck, pounding little futile fists against 

the bulwark of head. ; 
“Leggo me! 


Leggo! 


“Gr-r-r-r! Dll step on you 
re and squash you like a cater- 
pillar.” 

“Don’t hurt him, Mr. Jastrow! 
Don’t let him fall off backward! 
He is so little. Teenie’ll catch you 
if you fall, honey; Teenie’s here in 
back of you.” 

With another. double twist, the 
Baron de Ross somersaulted back- 
ward off the shoulder of his captor, 
landing upright in the outstretched 

_ . skirts of Miss Hoag. 

“Yah, yah!” he cried, dancing in 
the net of skirt and waggling his hands from his ears. ‘Yah, 
yah!” 

The Granite Jaw smoothed down the outraged rear of his 
head, eyes rolling and smile terrible. 

“Wow!” he said, making a false feint toward him. 

The baron, shrill with hysteria, plunged into a fold of Miss 
Hoag’s skirt. 

“Don’t hurt him, Jastrow; he’s so awful little! Don’t play 
rough.” 

ha BaRON (projecting his face round a fold of skirt): Worth 
her weight in go-uld—go-uld! 

“He’s always guving me for my saving ways, Jastrow. I tell 
him I ain’t got no little twenty-eight-inch wife out in San Fran- 
cisco sending me pin-money. Neither am I the prize little 
grafter of the world. I tell-him he’s the littlest man and the 
biggest grafter in this show. Come out of there, you little devil! 
He thinks, because I got a few hundred dollars laid by, I’m a 
bigger freak than the one I get paid for being.” 

Jastrow the Granite Jaw flung the crook of his walking-stick 
against his hip, leaning into it, the flanges ot his nostrils widening 
a bit, as if scenting. 

“You old mountain-top,”’ he said, screwing at the upcurving 
mustache, “who’d have thought you had that pretty a penny 
saved?” 

“T don’t look to see myself live and die in the show business, 
Mr. Jastrow.” 

““Now you said something, Big Tent.” 
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‘‘There’s a farm out near Xenia, Ohio, wnere I lay up in winter, 
that I’m going to own for myself one of these days. I’ve seen too 
many in this business die right in exhibition and the show have 
to chip in to bury ’em for me not to save up against a rainy day.” 

“Lay it on, Big Tent; I like your philosophy.” 

“That’s me every time, Mr. Jastrow. I’m going to die in a 
little story-and-a-half frame house of my own with a cute little 
pointy roof, and one potato patch right up to my back steps, 
and my own white leghorns crossing my own coun- 
try road to get tothe other side. Why, I know a 
‘fat’ in this business, Aggie Lamont 3 

““Sure—me and the baroness played Mexico City 
Carnival with Aggie Lamont. Some heavy!” 

“Well, that girl, in her day, was one of the big- 
gest tips to the scale this business ever seen. What 
happens? All of a sudden, just like that—pneu- 
monia! Gets up out of bed eight weeks later skin 
and bones—down to three hundred and sixty-five 
pounds and not a penny saved. I chipped in what 
I could to keep her going, but she just down and 
died one night. J.b gone. No weight. In the 
exhibit business, just like any other line, you got to 
have along head. A ‘fat’s’ got to look ahead for a 
thin day. A ‘strong’ fora weak day. That’s why I 
wish, Mr. Jastrow, you’d cut out that glass-eating 
feature of yours.” 

**How much you got, Airy-Fairy? Lemme double 
your money for you.” i 

*“*She’s worth her weight in gold.” 

“Lemme double it.” 

“Like fun I will. A spendthrift like you!” 

“Which way you going?” 

“We always go home by the beach. Shapiro 
made it a rule that the ‘bigs’ and ‘littles’ can’t ever 
show themselves on Surf Avenue.” 

“Come on, you little flea; I'll ride you up the 
beach on my shoulder.” 

“Oh, Mr. Jastrow, you—you going to walk home 
with me—and—Baron?” 

“Come on, was what I said.” 

He mounted the Baron de Ross to his bulge of 
shoulder with veriest toss, Miss Hoag, in a multifold 
cape that was a merciful shroud to the bulk of her. 
descending from the platform. The place had 
emptied itself of its fantastic congress of nature’s 
pranks, only the grotesque print of it remaining. 
The painted snake-chests, closed. The array of 
gustatory swords, each in flannelet slip-cover. The 
wild man’s cage, empty. The tiny velocipede of 
the Baron de Ross, upside down against rust. A 
hall of wonder here. A cave of distorted fancy. The 
Land of the Cow Jumped over the Moon and the 
Dish Ran Away with the Spoon. 

Outside, a moon, something bridal in its white- 
ness, beat down upon a kicked-up stretch of beach, 
the banana-skins, the pop-corn boxes, the gambados 
of erstwhile revelers violently printed into its sands. 
A platinum-colored sea undulated in. 

The leaping, bounding outline of Luna Park 
winked out even as they emerged, the whole violent 
contortion fading back into silver mist. There was 
a new breeze, spicily cool. 

Miss Hoag breathed out, 

Ain’t this something grand?” 

“Giddy-ap!” cried the baron, slappit y-slappity 
at the great boulder of the Granite Jaw’s head. ‘‘Giddy-ap!”’ 

They plowed forward, a group out of Phantasmagoria—as 
motley a threesome as ever strode this side of the Land of 
Anesthesia. 

“How do you like it at Mrs. Bostum’s boarding-house, Mr. 
Jastrow? I never stop anywheres else on the Island. *Most of 
the Shapiro concession always stops there.” 

“Good as the next,” said Mr. Jastrow, kicking onward. 

“T was sorry to hear you was ailing so last night, Mr. Jastrow, 
and I was sorry there was nothing you would let me do for you. 
They always call me ‘the doc’ around exhibits. I say—but you 
just ought to heard yourself yell me out of the room when I 
come in to offer myself * 

“They had me crazy with pain.” 

“You wasn’t so crazy with pain when the albino girl come 
down with the bottle of fire-water, was he, Baron? We seen 
him throwing goo-goos at Albino, didn’t we, Baron?” 


THE BARON (impish in the moonlight): He fell for a cotton-to 
“He didn’t yell the albino and her bottle out, did he, Baron?” 
“It’s this darn business,” said Mr. Jastrow, creating a storm 
of sand spray with each stride. ‘I’m punctured up like a tire.” 
“T been saying to the baron, Mr. Jastrow, if you’d only cyt 
out the glass-eating feature. You got as fine a appearance and 
as fine a strong act by itself as vou could want. A short fellow 
like you with all your muscle-power is a novelty in himself. 


In a dawn that came up pink as the palm of a babe. but flowed | 
bulb dangling over the Granite J aw's rumpled, tumbled bed 


Honest, Mr. Jastrow, it—it’s a sin to see a fine-set-up fellow like 
you killing yourself this way. You ought to cut out the granite- 
jaw feature.” 

“Yeh—and cut down my act to half-pay. I’d be full of them 
tricks—wouldn’t I? Show me another jaw-act measures up to 
mine. Show me the strong-arm number that ever pulled down 
the coin a jaw-act did. I’d be a sweet boob—wouldn’t I?—to cut 
my pockabook in two. I need money, Airy-Fairy. My God, 
how I got the capacity for needing money!” 

‘“‘What’s money to health, Mr. Jastrow. It ain’t human or 
freak nature to digest glass. Honest, every time I hear you 
crunching, I get the chills!” 

Then Mr. Jastrow shot forward his lower j 
motion. 


aw with a milling 
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“ Gr-r-r-r-r! ” 
“She’s sweet on vou, Jastrow, like all the rest of ’em. 
“Better to have loved a short man 
Than never to have loved atall.” 


“Baron, I—I’ll spank!” 
“Worth her weight in gold!” 
“Where you got all that money soaked, Big Tent?” 


rather futilely against the tired. speckled eye of incandescent 
of pain, a gray-looking group stood in whispered conference 


“Aw, Mr. Jastrow, the baron’s only tormenting me.” 

. She sleeps on a pillow stuffed with greenbacks.” 

‘Sure I got a few dollars saved, and I ain’t ashamed of it. 
I’ve had steady work in this business eight years now, ever since 
the circus came to my town out in Ohio and made me the offer, 
but that’s no sign I can be in it eight years longer. Sure I got 
a few dollars saved.” 

“Well, whatta you know—a Big Tent like you?” 

“‘Ain’t a Big Tent like me human, Mr. Jastrow? Ain’t I—ain’t 
I just like any other—girl—underneath all this?” 

_ “Sure, sure!” said Mr. Jastrow. ‘How much you to the good, 
y i’ve about eleven hundred dollars with my bank-books and 
pig. 
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“Leven hundred! Well, whatta you know about that? Say, 
Big Tent, better lemme double your money for you.” 

*“Aw, you go on, Mr. Jastrow; ain’t you the torment, too?” 

“‘Say, gal, next time I get the misery, you can hold my hand 
as long as your little heart desires. ’Leven hundred to the good! 
Good-night! Get down off my shoulder, you little flea, you; 
I got to turn in here and take a drink on the strength of that. 
*Leven hundred to the good! Good-night!”’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Jastrow, in your state 
—in your state, alcohol’s poison 
—Mr. Jastrow—please—you 
mustn’t!” 

Blow me, too, Jas! Aw, say— 
have a heart! Blow me toa 
bracer, too.” 

“No, no, Mr. Jastrow; don’t 
take the baron. The little fellow 
can’t stand alcohol. His baroness 
don’t want it—anyways, it’s 
against the rules—please——”’ 

“You stay and take the lady 
home, flea. See the lady home 
like a gentleman. ’Leven hun- 
dred to the good—say, I’d see a 
lady as far as the devil on that! 
Good-night!”’ 


At Mrs. Bostum’s boarding 
house, one of a row of the stare- 
faced packing-cases of the sum- 
mer city, bathing-suits drying 
and kicking over veranda rails, a 
late quiet had fallen, only one 
window showing yellowly in the 
peak of its top story. A white- 
net screen door was unhooked 
from without by inserting a hand 
through a slit in the fabric. An 
uncarpeted pocket of hall lay deep 
in absolute blackness. Miss Hoag 
fumbled for the switch, finally 
leaving the baron to the meager 
comfort of his first-floor back. 

“Walright, honey? Can you 
reach what you want?” 

The baron clambered toa chair 
and up to her. His face had un- 
knotted, the turmoil of little 
lines scattering. 

**Aw!” hesaid. “Good old tub 
Teenie! Good old Big Tent!” 

A layer of tears sprang across 
Miss Hoag’s glance, and suddenly 
gaining rush, ran down over her 
lashes. She dashed at them. 

“T’m human, Baron—maybe 
you don’t know it, but I’m 
human.” 

“Now, what did I do, Teenie?”’ 

“Tt—it ain’t you, Baron; it— 
it ain’t anybody. It—it’s—only 
I just wonder sometimes what 
God had in mind, anyways— 
making our kind. Where do we 
belong——”’ 

“« Aw, you're a great ‘heavy,’ Teenie—and it’s the ‘bigs’ and the 
‘littles’ got the cinch in this business. Looka the poor Siamese. 
How’d you like to be hitched up thataway all day. Looka Ossi. 
How’d you like to let ’em stick pins in you all for their ten cents’ 
worth. Looka poor old Jas. Why, a girl is a fool to waste any 
heartache getting stuck on him! That old boy’s going to wake up 
out of one of them spells dead some day. How’d you like to chew 
glass because it’s big money and then drink it up so fast you'd 
got to borrow money off the albino girl for the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion——” 

The tears came now rivuleting down Miss Hoag’s cheeks, 
bouncing off to the cape. ; 

“© God!” she said, her hand closing over the baron’s, pressing 
it. “With us freaks—even if we win, we lose. Take me—what’s 
the good of ten million dollars to me—twenty millions—last night 
when I went in to offer him help—him in the same business and 
that ought to be used to me—right in the middle of being crazy 
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28 Even as You and I | 


with pain, what did he yell every time he looked at me—‘Take 
her away; take her away——’” 

“Aw. now Teenie, Jas had the d. t.’s last night; he—— 

“Take her away!’ he kept yelling. ‘Take her away!’ One of 
my own kind getting the horrors just to look at me!” 

““You’re sweet on the Granite Jaw—you are, Teenie; that’s 
what’s eating you—you’re sweet on the Granite Jaw—— ” 

Suddenly Miss Hoag turned, slamming the door afterward so 
that the silence reechoed sharply. 

““What if I am?” she said, standing out in the hall pocket of 
absolute blackness, her hand cupped against her mouth and the 
blinding tears staggering. “What if Iam? What if I am?” 

Within her own room, a second-floor back, augmented slightly 
by a bedcover of flowered chintz, an immaculate layout of pink- 
celluloid toilet articles and a white water-pitcher of three pink 
carnations, Miss Hoag snapped on her light where it dangled 
above the celluloid toilet articles. A summer bug was bumbling 
against the ceiling; it dashed itself between Miss Hoag and her 
mirror as she stood there breathing from climb and looking 
back at herself with salt-bitten eyes, mouth twitching. Finally, 
after an inanimate period of unseeing stare, she unhooked the 
long cape, brushing it, and ever dainty of self, folding it across 
a chair-back. A voluminous garment, fold and fold upon itself, 
but sheer and crisp dimity, even streaming a length of pink 
ribbon, lay across the bed-edge. Miss Hoag took it up, her hand 
already slowly and tiredly at the business of unfettering herself 
of the monstrous red silk. 

Came a sudden avalanche of knocking, and a rattling of door- 
knob, the voice of Mrs. Bostum, landlady, high with panic: 
“Teenie—Jastrow’s dyin’ in his 
By room! He’s yellin’ for you! For 

God’s sakes—quick—down in his 


” 


In the instant that followed, across 
the sudden black that blocked Miss 
Hoag of vision, there swam a million 
stars. 

‘“‘Teenie—for God’s sakes—quick 
—he’s yellin’ for you 
“Coming, Mrs. Bostum— 


coming—coming—coming! ” 


In a dawn that 
came up as pink as 
the palm of a babe, 


Mr. Jastrow suddenly held 
forth, in crouched attitude 
of cunning, something 
cold, something glittering. 
something steel. ” Now.” 
he said, head jutting for- 
ward, and through shut 


teeth, “now gimme, or by 


God—— 


but flowed rather futilely against the tired, speckled eye of jn 
candescent bulb dangling above the Granite Jaw’s rumpled 
tumbled bed of pain, a gray-looking group stood in whispered 
conference beside a slit of window that overlooked a narrow 
clapboard slit of street. 

‘Tue Docror: Even with recovery, he will be on his back at 
least six months. 

Miss Hoac: O my God, Doctor! 

Tue Docrok: Has the man means? 

THE Baron: Not a penny. He only came to the concession 
two months ago from a row with the Flying-Fish Troupe. He's 
in debt already to half the exhibit. 

Tue LanpLapy: He’s two weeks in arrears. Not that I’m 
pestering the poor devil now, but Gawd knows I—need—— 

Tue Doctor: Any relatives or friends to consult about the 
operation? 

Miss Hoac (turning and stooping): Ain’t you got no relations 
or friends, Jastrow? What was it you hollered about the aerial- 
wonder act—are they friends of yours? Ain’t you got no rela- 
tives, no—no triends maybe that you could stay with a while— 
Sid? Who’s he? Ain’t you, Jastrow, got no relations? 

The figure under the sheet, pain-huddled, limb-twisted, 
turned toward the wall, palm slapping out against it. 

“Hell!” said Jastrow the Granite Jaw. 

THE Doctor (drawing down his shirt-sleeves): Vl have an 
ambulance around in twenty minutes. 

Miss Hoac: Where tor, Doctor? 

Tue Doctor: Brooklyn Public Institute, for the present. 

THE LANDLADY (apron up over her head): Poor fellow! Poor 
handsome feilow! 

Miss Hoac: No, doctor! No! No! No! 

Tue Doctor (rather tiredly): Sorry, madam; but there is no 
alternative. 

Miss Hoac: No, no! I'll pay, doctor. How much? How 
much? 

THE Baron: Yeh; I'll throw in a tenner myself. Don’t 
throw the poor devil to charity—we’!l collect from the troupe. 
We raised forty dollars for a nigger “ossi’’ once when 

THE Doctor: Come now; all this is not a drop in the bucket. 
This man needs an operation and then constant attention. If he 
pulls through, it is a question of months. What he actually needs 
then is country air, fresh milk, eggs, professional nursing, and 
plenty of it. 

Miss Hoac: That’s me, Doc! That’s me! I’m going to fix 
just that for him. I got the means. I can show you three bank- 
books. I got the means and a place out in Ohio I can rent till 
I buy it some day. A farm! Fresh milk! Leghorns! I'll take 
him out there, Doc. Eighty miles from where I was born. I was 
thinking of laying up a while, anyways. I got the means. I'll 
pull him through, Doctor. I'll pull him through! 

THE Baron: Good God, Teenie—you crazy 

From the bed: Worth her weight in gold! 
in gold! 


Worth her weight 


In the cup of a spring dusk that was filled to over- 
flowing with an ineffable sweetness and the rich, loamy 
odors of turned earth, with rising sap and low mists, 
with blackening tree-tops and the chittering of birds, the 

first lamplight of all the broad and fertile landscape 
moved across the window ot 
a story-and-a-half white 
house which might have 
been either itself or its own 
outlying barn. A roof, sheer 
of slant, dipped down over 
the window, giving the 
facade the expression of a 
coolie under peaked hat. 

“Great Scott! Move that 
lamp off the sill. You want 
to gimme the blind stag- 
gers?” 

“T didn’t know it was in 
your eyes, honey. There—that better? 

Silence. 

A parlor hastily improvised into a bedroom came out 
soitly in the glow. A room of matting and marble- 
topped, bottle-littered walnut table, of white-iron hospital-cot 
and curly horsehair divan, a dapple-marble mantelpiece 0! 
conch-shell, medicated gauze, bisque figurines, and hot-water 
kettle; in the sheerest of dimity, still dainty of ribbon, the 
figure of Miss Hoag. hugely, omnipotently omnipresent. 
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“That better, Jas?” Silence. “Better? That’s good! Now 
for the boy’s supper! Beautiful white egg laid by beautiful 
white hen, and all beat up fluffy with sugar to make boy well, eh?” 
_ Emaciated to boniness, but the great frame jutting and strain- 
ihg rather terribly to break through the restraint of too tight 
flesh, Mr. Jastrow rose to his elbow, jaw-lines sullen. 

“Cut out that baby-talk and get me a swig, Teenie. Get me a 
drink before I get ugly.” - 

“Oh, Jastrow—honey, don’t begin that! Please, Jastrow, don’t 
begin that—you been so good all day, honey ——” 

Get me a swig,” he repeated through set teeth. “You and a 

b country quack of a doctor ain’t going to own my soul. I'll 
bust up the place again. I ain’t all dead yet. Get me a swig-- 
quick, too!’ 

“Jas, there ain’t none.” 

There is!” 

‘That’s just for to whip up five drops at a time with your 
medicine. That’s medicine, Jas; it ‘ain’t to be took like’ drink. 
You know what the doc said last time.. He ain’t responsible 
if you disobey. I ain’t—neither.. Please, Jas!” 


Long after the thridding of engine had died away and the purple quiet flowed over the path 
of twin lamplight, Miss Hoag stood in her half-open screen door, gazing after 


“T know a thing or two about the deal I’m getting around 
here. No quack boob is going to own my soul.” 

‘“‘Ain’t it enough the way you nearly died last time, Jas? 
Honest, didn’t that teach you a lesson? Be good, Jas; don’t 
scare poor old Teenie al! alone here with you. Looka out there 
through the door. Ain’t it something grand? Honest, Jas, I just 
never get tired looking. See them low little hills way out there; 
1 always say they look like chiffon this time of evening. Don’t 
they? Just looka the whole fields out there, so still—like—like 
a old horse standing up dozing. Smell! Listen to the little birds! 
Ain’t we happy out here, me and my boy that’s getting well so 
fine?” 

Then Jastrow the Granite Jaw began to whimper, half-moans 
engendered by weakness. 

“Put me out of my misery. Shoot!” 

“ Jas— Jas—ain’t that just an awful way for youtotalk? Ain’t 


that just terrible to say to your poor old Big Tent?” 


She smoothed out his pillow, and drew out his cot on ready 
casters closer toward the open door. 
“See, Jas—honest, can you ever get (Continued on page 134) 
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The vast surrounding estate is one of the great landed properties which the British Labor Party demands shall be nationalized and used for the good of the English people 


National Faith-Cure 


Will we be satisfied with it, or 
will we search for real causes of 
our ills now that the war ts over? 


E were sitting in the Hotel Adlon, in Berlin. It 
was February, 1916, when the United States was 
still neutral and the crown prince’s army was 
hammering at the gates of Verdun. I had come 

to Berlin with a plan for relieving Poland and Serbia by the 
same means that the Belgian Relief Commission had brought 
relicf to Belgium. In the course of negotiations I had met 
numerous German statesmen, government officials, financiers, 
army officers, and junkers of all sorts. And, in conversation 
with many of them, I had caught glimpses of a point of view 
which a German officer was now opening up to me quite frankly. 

He insisted that the people were not fit to rule themselves, 
even in America. We had found that out, he said. We pre- 
tended that we had a democracy, but our government*was abso- 
lutely dominated, ruled, and controlled by what he called our 
“intelligent classes.” He maintained that this was a wise and 
necessary condition of affairs and that it gave us good govern- 
ment. Our Constitution and our whole political system, to his 
mind, were just a camouflage. So long as these served the pur- 
pose of the privileged class, they were maintained; but when- 
ever they interfered with that purpose, they were ignored or 
evaded—and he considered this inevitable and practical and 
altogether wise. 

He was a chance acquaintance, an officer of no importance, 
whom Lf had met at a dinner. But he was a typical junker. I 
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recognized in his arguments many thoughts that had been only 
faintly indicated in more official circles. He did not know—as 
German officialdom was perhaps informed—that I had spent 
most of my public life campaigning against our “invisible gov- 
ernment” in one way or another. He was correspondingly out- 
spoken. 

“America and Germany are natural allies,” he argued. 
“France, Russia, and Italy are too temperamental, too vision- 
ary, too revolutionary. They are trouble-makers. You Amerit 
cans are practical. You put the affairs of your country in the 
control of the intelligent classes, as we do in Germany. You 
do not do it openly, as we do. You let the people believe that 
they govern themselves, but you have sense enough to leave the 
real power where it ought to be—in the hands of the practical 
people, the business men. You call them the ‘invisible govern- 
ment.’ ” 

I interrupted to object that the American people were largely 
in revolt against this “invisible government.” 

“No,” he said; “the fact that it is permitted to rule shows 
that the thinking people want it to rule. Ygur intellectual 


‘classes must know in their hearts that its rule is necessary 
your present order of society is to be maintained.” : 
Herr Zimmerman, the kaiser’s secretary of State, previous to 
this had merely warned me that the United States would yet 
have to unite with Germany against the socialists, and he pre- 
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Ben B. Lindsey 


dicted“that America would come to see the wisdom of the kaiser’s plan to crush the 
socialists before they could upset the whole world. 

Another German official contented himself with impressing on me the dangers of 
socialism and paternalism. It was true, he said, that in Germany the individual had 
to give way to the state, but the German state was a commercial, imperialistic 
state, organized in the interests of the strong for the protection of the weak, who 
were not fit or able to govern themselves. 

The conversation of my friend in the Adlon explained why these arguments were 
supposed likely to- be effective with an American. Our invisible government, he 
believed, corresponded to the German svstem of junker rule. He was convinced that 
in our hearts we recognized the inability of the people to govern themselves. and 
that we had placed our government in the 
hands of our junkers secretly, just as the 
Germans had placed theirs in the hands 
of their junkers openly. The ambitions of 
our junkers were, to him, the same 
as the ambitions of the German 
junkers—trade and ~de-domin-. - 
ion, spheres of influence to exploit. 
a place in the sun. 

lt seemed to me that he 
was talking of an invisible 
government that was no 
longer in power in the United 
States. I explained that 
President Wilson’s first elec- 
tion had been a defeat for 
our reactionaries, who had 
hoped to divide the Progres- 
sive vote between Wilson 
and Roosevelt so as to slip 
Taft into power. And Presi- 

dent Wilson’s first term had 
been full of disasters for the 
invisible government. His 
measures of domestic reform 
had deprived them of many 
of their most ancient privi- 
leges, and his policy in China 
and in Mexico had been a 
repudiation of their control 
in foreign affairs. It seemed 
to me that, as a govern- 
ment, they were more than 

usually ‘invisible now, be- 


THOMPSON 
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cause they were in a fair 
way to disappear com- 
pletely. 

The officer smiled. 

“The people are not fit 
to rule,” he said. “lf you 
have not found it out in 
America, it is because you 
have never tried to take 
your affairs into your own 
hands. You have allowed 
your practical men to rule. 
If you get rid of your invisible 
government, vou will learn.” 
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32 Our National Faith-Cure 


I found this whole point of view quite common among the 
German commercial junkers. It seemed to be part of their 
general belief that the war was a war of commercial rivalry, 
forced upon Germany by the trade-jealousy of Great Britain— 
a war between the privileged classes of the more powerful Euro- 
pean peoples for the right to exploit the weaker nations. 

The mass of the German people had been deceived into believ- 
ing that their country had been invaded, and that they were 
fighting a holy 
war of nation- 
al self-defense. 
It would seem 
from Prince 
Lichnowsky’s 
confessions 
that the com- 
mercial junk- 
ers of Ger- 
many had 
been similarly 
deceived, since 
Lichnowsky 
has admitted 
that the Brit- 
ish govern- 
ment had 
made every 
concession to 
the Germans 
in Portuguese 
Africa and in 


hides 


the matter of the Berlin- 
Bagdad railway while Lich- 
nowsky was German am- 
bassador to Great Britain, 
and that the treaties offer- 
ing these concessions were 
not signed or made public 
by the German government, ap- 
parently because their publication 
would have destroyed the fiction 
of British jealousy of German ex- 
pansion. 

In any case, the German junkers 
whom | met were convinced that 
our inyisible government in the 
United States was the natural ally 
of the all too visible autocracy of 
Germany in its war against what 
the junkers believed to be the im- 
perialistic trade-ambitions of the 
privileged classes in Great Britain 
and her allies. And when I re- 
turned to America, I watched with 
interest President Wilson’s efforts 
to save the United States from 
being involved in the dispute. 

It was obvious enough that all 
our American junkers were against 
him. He announced his funda- 
mental policy, again and again: 
“America will havé forgotten her 
traditions whenever she fights 
merely for herself under such cir- 
cumstances as will show that she 
has forgotten to fight for all man- 
kind.” The junkers declared that 
this was poltroonery. Their voice 
was all for war. And the louder 


their voices grew, the more convinced were the great masses 
of the American people that the war was a rich man’s war 
a capitalists’ war, a war between the privileged classes of 
Europe for the right to exploit the world. The American junk. 
ers, exasperated because President Wilson’s domestic policies 
had so curtailed their privileges, attempted to defeat him on 
his foreign policy and his attitude toward the European con- 
flict. He was reelected by the vote of the Progressive and 
anti-junker West. 

Meantime, a change was becoming evident in the nature and 
purposes of the war itself. In Germany, the militaristic junkers 
were wholly in control; the commercial junkers were discover- 
ing that they had been deceived, and the war had become a 
war for and against dynastic conquest and autocratic world- 
dominion. In the Allied countries, the privileged classes were 
either yielding their power to the masses of the people, as in 
England, or losing that power to a revolution of the people, as 
in Russia. With the publication of the secret treaties between 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and czarist Russia, it was apparent 
to what sort of struggle President Wilson had refused to become 
a party. The people had been fighting a war for the salvation 
of liberty. The junkers had been preparing to divide the fruits 
of conquest in the good.old yunker way. When President Wilson 
announced that the United States would fight “to make the 
world safe for democracy,” he not only voiced the American 
ideal; he spoke also for the new sentiment of the people of Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and Italy. He did for the World War 
what Abraham Lincoln did for the Civil War—he gave it a soul 
that could not be defeated; he brought to it a popular support 
that made victory certain. 

All the American junkers acclaimed his purpose and rallied 
to his banner. And no one who knows human nature will doubt 
that they enlisted with the sincerest patrietism ‘‘to do their 
bit.” But it soon became plain enough that many of them 
had their own interests and their own aims—interests that were 
class interests and aims that were class aims. One did not need 
to wait for the signing of the armistice in order to learn that 
they were supporting the President with the mental reservation 
that they were willing to help win the war on his terms, in order 
to make peace on ¢heir terms. ‘Their maneuvers to that end 

were observable long before the Congressional campaign.in 

which they dropped all pretense of supporting him. In the 

West, from the beginning, their game was played openly 
and boldly. 

There, for a decade past, the junkers had been in a 
losing fight. Measures of popular control had deprived 
the corporation corruptionists of their power over both 
political parties. The campaigns of the Progressives had 
defeated those tools in office who had represented the in- 
visible government of the privileged classes. The West 
had largely been made safe for democracy. 
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The war did not 
change that. But 
when the call for 
patriotic home service came, the men most 
free to respond were the men of compara- 
tive leisure, the men of income, the men of 
large affairs. They were the men most 
needed by the government to organize the 
country locally, because they had the expe- 
rience and the social power. They formed 
the state councils of defense. They organ- 
ized the loyalty leagues. They headed the 
local committees of the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A., and the Liberty Loan drives. 
They took the local dollar-a-year offices for 
the food administration and the fuel admin- 
istration, and often, where they had power, 
they rewarded their old political associates 
by appointing them to lesser offices. 

There followed such incidents as this: In 
one of the southern counties of Colorado we 
had just succeeded in driving a certain poli- 
tician from public life. He became an offi- 
cial of the local food administration. All 
protest in Colorado was vain. It was car- 
ried to Washington, and his resignation was 
obtained, but the man who succeeded him was 
another of the same stripe. Washington was not 
to blame. It had to accept the patriotic services 
of the junkers, relying on their patriotism. 

In many of the Western states, the farmers had 
organized the Non-Partisan League to fight the 
men who were oppressing them by means of rail- 
Way control, and banking control, and control of 
grain-clevators, and the power in the state legis- 
latures that made these controls effective. Many 
of the farmers and their leaders in the league 
had been opposed to American participation in 
the war because they had become convinced that 
twas a junker war. They had not kept pace 
with the changes in the character of the war 
itself. German propaganda was very 
active among them. When America 
tered the conflict, their past utterances ™ 
made them liable to charges‘of disloyalty. 
Their old enemies, the local junkers, prompt- 
ly seized the opportunity. They organized 


Secretary Newton D. Baker 


The Western 
farmers, in spite 
of oppression by 
the railway and banking interests, gave their 
support to President Wilson and his war-aims 
whole-heartedly 


loyalty leagues and public safety commissions, 
denounced the Non-Partisan Leaguers as trai- 
tors, and proceeded to mob them and deport 
them and indict them and tar and feather 
them. The government at Washington sent 
out. speakers to the Non-Partisan League, 
through the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. The local defense committees refused 
to allow these speakers to address public 
meetings of league members. The junkers 
did not wish to have the farmers rallied to 
the support of the war; they wished to have 
them marked as disloyalists so that the Non- 
Partisan League might be destroyed. 

They failed. The Western farmers, in spite 
of this persecution, gave their support to 
President Wilson and his war-aims whole- 
heartedly. They oversubscribed to Liberty 
Loans and to all the funds of war-relief. They planted 
wheat when they could have made more profit out of 
oats and barley. And when the local junkers dropped 
their pretense of supporting the President and began 
to advocate a junker peace, with the same old pro- 
visions for imperial trade and commercial exploita- 
tion, the farmers remained for the most part true to 
the President’s democratic ideals, even though the 
junkers tried to inflame them against the administra- 
tion by arguing that the food board’s campaign of 
food-control and price-fixing had been an injustice to 
the farmer that should be resented. ; 

In the same way, the junkers on the Western state 
councils of defense and public-safety commissions and 
loyalty leagues took advantage of their opportunity 
to proceed against all their old opponents in labor 
circles and reform groups. The slightest reference 
to our bad industrial conditions was seized upon as 
socialism, Bolshevism, disloyalty, pro-Germanistn. 
Doctor Charles Zueblin, lecturing in Colorado Springs 
before an association of grade- (Continued on page 123) 
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DWARD PIERSON is the vicar of a 
London parish and an ardent music-lover. 
He is a widower with two daughters—Gratian, 
twenty, who has recently married George Laird, 
an army doctor, and is herself now a nurse; and 
Noel (Nollie), an affectionate, high-spirited, 
impulsive girl nearly eighteen. 

In July, 1916, Noel and her father visited 
Pierson’s brother, Robert, and his wife, Thirza, 
at their home, Kestrel, in Monmouthshire. 
Here Noel meets a young officer, Cyril Mor- 
land, and they fall deeply in love. Morland 
urges an immediate marriage, but Pierson 
refuses his consent on the grounds of 
Noel’s youth and the short acquaintance. 
Morland is summoned to join his regi- 
ment, and Noel, with the sole thought of 
making him hers forever gives herself to 
him. 

Returning to London, Noel, to fit her- 
self to be a nurse, enters a hospital where 

. Pierson’s cousin, Mrs. Lynch (Leila), is 
in charge of two wards. Leila has had 
two husbands and a somewhat adventur- 
ous career, and just now she is the mis- 
tress of Jimmy Fort, an army captain, 
whom she first met in South Africa. Fort 
is incapacitated for service and employed 
in the War Office. He takes a great liking 
to Noel, and Leila is much disturbed 
thereat. 

Noel is happy in her work at the hos- 

ital until news comes that Morland has 

en killed in France. She now knows 
that she is going to have a child, and to 
her grief is added anxiety for what the 
future holds. When Pierson learns of 
Noel’s condition, he is completely stunned, 
and reproaches himself with failure in his 
duty toward his motherless child. But the 
girl defends her action, takes all the blame 
upon herself, and refuses any pity or sym- 
pathy. She goes down to Kestrel, and there, 
in the early spring, a son is born to her. 

Her uncle offers to adopt the child, 
but she refuses, and goes back to her 
father, who approves her resolution. In Lon- 
don she sits to a Belgian refugee painter 
named Lavendie for her portrait. She soon 
encounters Opinion, for she openly acknowl- 
edges her motherhood. The results are what 
might be expected. Meanwhile, Captain Fort, 
filled with pity, offers any service in his power, 
for he knows that he is in love with her. 

Noel now realizes that her return home was 
a mistake. She sends the baby and nurse to 
her aunt’s and goes to Leila’s, to remain until 
she can decide what to do. Her father sees 
her there, and, after an interview, decides to 
give up his parish in spite of Noel’s vehement 
protests. After reaching this decision, he feels 
more light-hearted. 


VIL 


OEL felt light-hearted, too, as if she had won a vic- 
tory. She found some potted meat, spread it on 
another biscuit, ate it greedily, and finished the pint 
bottle of champagne. Then she hunted for the 

cigarettes, and sat down at the piano. She played old songs: 
“There is a Tavern in the Town,” “Once I loved a Maiden Fair,” 
“Mowing the Barley,” “Clementine,” ‘ Lowlands,” random 
tunes, and sang to them such words as she remembered. There 
was a delicious running in her veins, and once she got up and 
danced. She was kneeling at the window, looking out, when she 
heard the door open, and, without getting up, cried out: 

“Isn’t it a gorgeous night? I’ve had daddy here. I gave him 
some of your champagne and drank the rest—” then was con- 
scious of a figure far too tall for Leila, and a man’s voice saying: 

“I’m awiully sorry. It’s only I—Jimmy Fort.” 

Noel scrambled up. 

“Leila isn’t in; but she will be directly—it’s past ten.” He 
was standing stock-still in the middle of the room. ‘Won’t you 
sit down? Oh—and won’t you have a cigarette?” 

“Thanks.” 

By the flash of his briquet, she saw his face clearly; the look 
on it filled her with a sort of malicious glee. 

“I’m going now,” she said. ‘Would you mind telling Leila 


She sank into a chair, 


terribly. She had 
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that I found I couldn’t 


stop?” She made toward 
the divan to get her hat. 
When she had put it on, she 
found him standing just. in 
front of her. 

“Noel—if you don’t mind me calling 
you that?” 

“Not a bit!” 

“Don’t go; I’m going myself.” 

“Oh,no! Not for worlds!” She tried to 
slip past, but he took hold of her wrist. 

“Please; just one minute!” 

Noel stayed motionless, looking at him, while his hand still 
held her wrist. He said quietly, 

“Do you mind telling me why you came?” 

“Oh, just to see Leila.” 7 

“Things have come to a head at home, haven’t they?” Noel 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘You came here for refuge, didn’t you?’ 

“From whom?” 

“Don’t be angry—from the need of hurting your father.” She 
nodded. “T knew it would come to that. What are you going 
to do?’ 
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leaning back, with her knees crossed; and at that moment Noel admired her 


“Enjoy myself.” 
She was saying some- 
thing fatuous, yet 


said it beautifully, and she looked so calm 
she meant it. 
“That’s absurd. 
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You’re quite right. Only, you must begin 
at the right end, mustn’t you? Sit down.” 
Noel tried to free her wrist. ‘‘No; sit 
down, please!” 

_Noel sat down; but as he loosed her 
wrist, she laughed. This was where 
, he sat with Leila, where they would 
sit when she was gone. 

“It’s awfully funny, isn’t it?” she said. 

‘“*Funny?’” he muttered savagely. “Most things are—in 
this funny world.” 

The sound of a taxi not far off had come to Noel’s ears. She 
gathered her feet under her, planting them firmly. If she sprang 
up. could she slip by him before he caught her arm again, and 
get that taxi? 

“If T go now,” he said, “will you promise me to stop till you’ve 
seen Leila?” 
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““That’s foolish. Come, 
promise!” 

Noel shook her head. She 
felt a perverse pleasure at 
his embarrassment. 

*‘Leila’s lucky, isn’t she? 
No children, no husband, 
no father, no anything. 
How lovely!” 

She saw his arm go up as 
if to ward off a blow. 

“Poor Leila!” he said. 

“Why are you sorry for 
her? She’s got freedom. 
And she’s got you!” 

She knew it was wicked, 
but she wanted to hurt 
him. 

“You needn’t envy her 
forthat.’”” 

But, as he spoke, Noel 
saw a figure over by the 
door; Leila had come in. 
She jumped up, and said 
breathlessly : 

‘Oh, here you are, Leila! 
Father’s been here, and 
we’ve had some of your 
champagne.” 

“Capital! 
the dark!” 

Noel felt the blood rush 
into her cheeks. There was 
a click; the light leaped up, 
and Leila came forward. 
She looked extremely pale, 
calm, and self-contained in 
her nurse’s dress; her full 
lips were tightly pressed 
together, but Noel could 
see her breast heaving vio- 
lently. And a turmoil of 
shame and wounded pride 
began raging in the girl. 
Why had she not flown 
long ago? Why had she let 
herself be trapped like this? 
Leila would think she had 
been ‘making up to him. 
Horrible! Disgusting! 
Why didn’t he—why didn’t 
some one, speak? Then 

Leila said: 
ed “T didn’t 
- Jimmy. Im glad you 
haven’t been dull. Noel is 
staying here to-night. 
Give me a Cigarette. Sit 
down, both of you. I’m awfully tired.” 

She sank into a chair, leaning back, with her knees crossed; 
and at that moment Noel admired her terribly. She had said it 
beautifully, and she looked so calm. Fort was lighting her 
cigarette; his hand was shaking, and his face all sorry and 
mortified. 

“Give Noel one, too, and draw the curtains, Jimmy. Quick! 
Not that it makes any difference; it’s light as day. Sit down, 
dear.’ But Noel remained standing. ‘‘What have you been 
talking of? Love and Chinese lanterns—or only me?” 

At those words, Fort, who was drawing the last curtain, turned 
round; his tall figure was poised awkwardly against the wall; 
his face, utterly incapable of diplomacy, had a look as of flesh 
being beaten. If weals had startec up across it, Noel would not 
have been surprised. 

He said, with painful slowness: 

“T don’t exactly know. We had hardly begun, had we?” 

“The night is young,” said Leila. ‘Go on while I just take 
off my things.”’ 

She rose with the cigarette between her lips and went into the 
inner room. In passing, she gave Noel a look. What there was 
in that look the girl could never make clear even to herself. Per- 
haps a creature shot would gaze like that, with a sort of profound 
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and distant questioning, reproach, and anger, with a sort of 
pride and the quiver of death. As the door closed, Fort came 
right across the room. 

“Go to her!” cried Noel. 
she wants you?” 

And before he could move, she was at the door. She flew down- 
stairs, and out into the moonlight. The taxi, a little way off, 
was just beginning to move away; she ran toward it, calling out: 
“Anywhere! Piccadilly!” and, jumping in, blotted herself 
against the cushions in the far corner. 

She did not come to herself, as it were, for several minutes, 
and then feeling she could no longer bear the cab, stopped it 
and got out. Where was she? Bond Street. She began idly 
wandering down its narrow length—the fullest street by day, 
the emptiest by night. Oh, it had been horrible! Nothing had 
been said by any of them—nothing, and yet everything dragged 
out—of him, of Leila, of herself! She seemed to have no pride 
or decency left, as if she had been caught’stealing. All her 
happy exhilaration had gone, leaving a miserable recklessness. 
Nothing she did was right, nothing turned out well, so what 
did it all matter? The moonlight flooding down between the 
tall houses gave her a peculiar heady feeling. 

“Fey,” her father had called her. Fey! She laughed. 
I’m not going home,” she thought. 

Bored with the street’s length, she turned off and was sud- 
denly in Hanover Square. There was the church, gray-white, 
where she had been bridesmaid to a second cousin when she was 
fifteen. She seemed to see it all again—her frock, the lilies 
in her hand, the surplices of the choir, the bride’s dress, all 
moonlight-colored and unreal. 

“T wonder what’s become of her,” she thought. “He’s dead, 
I expect—like Cyril.”’ She saw her father’s face as he was 
marrying them, heard his voice: ‘‘ For better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, till death do you 
part.’”” And the moonlight on the church seemed to shift and 
quiver—some pigeons, perhaps, had been disturbed up there. 
Then, instead of that wedding-vision, she saw Monsieur Barra, 
sitting on his chair, gazing at the floor, and Chica nursing her 
doll. ‘All mad, mademoiselle, a little mad. Millions of men 
with white souls, but all a little mad, you know.” Then Leila’s 
face came before her, with that look in her eyes. She felt again 
the hot grasp of Fort’s fingers on her wrist, and walked on, 
rubbing it with the other hand. She turned into Regent Street. 
The wide curve of the Quadrant swept into a sky of unreal 
blue, and the orange-shaded lamps merely added to the unreality. 
‘““*Love and Chinese lanterns!’ I should like some coffee,” she 
thought suddenly. She was quite close to the place where 
Lavendie had taken her. ‘I'll go in here,” she thought; “why 
not? I must go somewhere.” She turned into the revolving 
cage of glass, and went down the corridor, half amused, half 
irightened, then suddenly remembered that through the end 
door they danced. She heard music, the sound of feet and 
laughter, and stood hesitating; a couple came out from the 
restaurant on her right, two men smoking cigars from a glass 
door on her left; she heard voices behind her. The door in front 
of her was opened, and a tall, pale young man in khaki burst 
out, brushing up his hair with his hands to cool his brow. He 
stumbled into Noel, recoiled, bowed, and said: 

“ Are you going todance? Dohaveaturn withme. Comeon!” 

Noel did not answer, but went in at his side, and instantly 
began to dance. It was not a very large room, and there were 
about twenty couples—officers, civilians, young women in high 
dresses and low dresses, hats and without hats, but all quite 
orderly. The music and the floor were good; the young man 
danced well. It seemed to Noel as unreal as the street, and she 
floated about in a sort of dream, as if she had lost herself and 
did not want to find it again. It was delicious to be dancing. 
That was real—the realest thing to-night—except Leila’s face. 

“TI go back to-morrow,” said the young man suddenly. 

“Oh!” murmured Noel. 

“Never mind. Jolly good evening for the last. Yow dance 
like an angel. You are an angel, aren’t vou? I thought you 
were, outside the door—dropped from heaven. No angels in 
Flanders. ‘Here we go round the mulberry bush!’ Isn’t this a 
topping step? Look here: Don’t dance with anybody else; 


“She wants you. Can’t you see 


“But 


you're too good. Dance with me all the time, and don’t talk 
about the war.” 

“T don’t talk about anything when I’m dancing.” 

“Do you know anybody here?” 

Noel shook her head. 

“Nor I. I’ve been dancing with that girl in green; she’s not 
an angel. 
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Noel saw a girl with a powdered face, and with eyes which 
seemed to burn whatever they looked on. They hurt her. She 
seemed to hear Fort’s voice saying, “You must begin at the 
right end, mustn’t you?” She flushed, went deadly pale; but 
all the time her feet went on sliding, slipping, in and out of the 
young man’s feet, and the music whined and drummed in her 
ears, and the young man chattered. They passed the door, 

“T think I'll stop,” she murmured, “and get some air a min- 
ute. Oh, and I would like some coffee!” 

The young man spun round, swinging her almost off her feet. 

“Right-o!” he said. “You stay here. I'll get it in a jiffy.” 

He pushed open the door and vanished. Noel slipped outside. 
She stood just one moment, hesitating, then rushed as if for life 
down the passage and out through the glass cage. Once in the 
street and hurrying along, she felt her heart revive, and laughed, 
thinking of his face when he came back. He had said she was 
an angel dropped outside the door; he would expect her to go 
up in the same way! She sped along—feeling her only safety 
was in speed. But she could not walk about all night. There 
would be no train for Kestrel till the morning—and did she really 
want to go there and eat her heart out? 

Suddenly she thought of George. Why not go down to him 
at Dover? He would know what was best for her to do. At 
the foot of the steps below the Waterloo Column, she stood 
still. All was quiet there and empty, the great buildings whit- 
ened, the trees blurred and blue;. and sweeter air was coming 
across their flowering tops. The sensation ot whirling and 
hovering left by the dance was still with her, so that she felt 
small and light. as if she could have floated through a ring. 
Faint rims of light showed round the windows of the great 
buildings. The war! However lovely the night, however sweet 
the lilac smelled—that never stopped! 

She turned away and passed out under the arch, making for 
Charing Cross station. The train of the wounded had just come 
in, and she stood in the cheering crowd, watching the ambulances 
run out. Tears of excited emotion filled her eves and trickled 
down. Steady, smooth, gray, one after the other they came glid- 
ing, with a little burst of cheers greeting each one. All were gone 
now, and she could pass in. She went to the buffet and got a 
large cup of coffee and a bun. Then, having noted the time of 
her early-morning train, she sought the ladies’ waiting-room, 
and, sitting down in a corner, took out her purse and counted 
her money. Two pounds fifteen—enough to go to the hotel 
if she liked. But without luggage it was so conspicuous, and 
she could sleep in this corner all right if she wanted. What 
did girls do who had no money, and no friends to go to? 

Tucked away in the corner of that empty, heavy, varnished 
room, she seemed to see the cruelty and hardness of life as she 
had never before seen it, not even when facing her confinement. 
How lucky she had been—and was! Everyone was good to her. 
She had nothing—no real’ want or dangers—to face. But for 
women—yes, and men, too—who had no one to fall back on, 
nothing but their own hands and health and luck, it must be 
awful. That girl whose eyes had scorched her—perhaps she had 
no one—nothing. And people who were born ill, and the millions 
of poor women, like those whom she had gone visiting with 
Gratian sometimes in the poorer streets of her father’s parish 
—for the first time she seemed to really know and feel the sort 
of lives they led. And then Leila’s face came back to her once 
more—Leila, whom she had robbed. And the worst of it was 
that, alongside her remorseful sympathy, she felt a sort ot satis- 
faction. She could not help his not loving Leila; she could not 
help it if he loved herself. And he did—she knew it! To feel 
that anyone loved her was so comforting. But it was all awful! 
And she—the cause of it! And yet—she had never done or said 
anything to attract him. No; she could not have helped it. 
She had begun to feel drowsy and closed her eyes. Gradually 
there came on her a cozy sensation, as if she were leaning up 
against some one with her head tucked in against his shoulder, 
as she had so often leaned as a child against her father, coming 
back from some long, darkening drive in Wales or Scotland. She 
seemed even to feel the wet, soft westerly air on her face and 
evelids and to sniff the scent of a frieze coat, to hear the jog of 
hoofs and the rolling of the wheels, to feel the closing-in of the 
darkness. Then, so dimly and drowsily, she seemed to know 
that it was not her father, but some one—some one—then no 
more, no more at all. 


IX 


SHE was awakened by the scream of an engine, and looked 
round her, amazed. Her neck had fallen sideways while she 
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slept, and felt horridly stiff; her head ached, and she was shiver- 
ing. She saw by the clock that it was past five. “If only I 
could get some tea!” she thought. ‘Anyway, I won’t stay 
here any longer.” 

When she had washed and rubbed some of the stiffness out 
of her neck, the tea renewed her sense of adventure wonder- 
fully. Her train did not start for an hour; she had time for a 
walk, to warm herself, and went down to the river. There was 
an early haze, and all looked a 
little mysterious; but people 
were already passing on their 
way towork. She walked along, 
looking at the water flowing up 
under the bright mist to which 
the gulls gave a sort of hovering 
life. She went as far as Black- 
friar’s Bridge, and, turning back, 
sat down on a bench under a 
plane tree just as the sun broke 
through. A little pasty woman 
with a pinched, yellowish face 
was already sitting there, so 
still, and seeming to see so lit- 
tle, that Noel wondered of what 
she could be thinking. While 
she watched, the woman’s face 
hegan puckering, and tears 
rolled. slowly down, trickling 
from pucker to pucker till Noel, 
summoning her courage, sidled 
nearer and said: 

“Oh! What’s the matter?” 

The tears seemed to stop from 
sheer surprise; little gray eyes 
gazed round at Noel—patient 
little eves from above an almost 
bridgeless nose. 

“T’ada baby. It’sdead. Its 
father’s dead in France. I was 
goin’ in the water, but I didn’t like 
the look of it, and now I never 
will.” 

That “Now I never will” moved 
Noel terribly. She slid her arm ie 
along the back of the bench and : 
clasped the skinniest of shoulders. s# 

“Don’t cry!” 

“Tt was my first. I’m thirty- 
eight. I’llnever’ave another. Oh, 

«why didn’t I go in the water?” 

The face puckered again, and the 
squeezed-out tears ran down. 

“Of course she must cry.” 
thought Noel; “cry and cry till it 
teels better.” And she stroked the 
shoulder of the little woman, whose 
emotion was disengaging the scent 
of old clothes. 

“The father of my baby was 
killed in France, too,” she said 
at last. The little, sad gray eyes looked curi- 
ously round. 

“Was ’e? ’Ave you got your baby still?” 

“Yes; oh, yes!” 

‘I’m glad of that. It ’urts so bad, it does.” I’d rather 
lose me ’usband than me baby, any day.” And the sun 
shone on the side of that hunble, terribly patient face. 

“Can I do anything to help you?” Noel murmured. 

“No, thank you, miss. I’m goin’ ’ome now. I don’t live far. 
Thank you kindly.” And, raising her eyes for one more of those 
half-bewildered looks, she moved away along the Embankment 
wall. When she was out of sight, Noel walked back to the 
station. The train for Dover was in, and she took her seat. 

She had three fellow passengers, all in khaki, very silent and 
moody, as men are when they have to get up early. One was 
tall, dark, and perhaps thirty-five; the second was small, and 
perhaps fifty, with cropped, scanty gray hair; the third was of 
medium height and perhaps sixty-five, with a long row of little 
colored patches on his tunic, and a bald, narrow, well-shaped 
head, gray hair brushed back at the sides, and the thin, col- 
lected features and drooping mustache of the old school. It was 
at him that Noel looked. When he glanced out of the window, 
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or otherwise retired within himself, she liked his face: but when 
he turned to the ticket-collector or spoke to the others, she 
did not like it half so much. It was as if the old fellow had 
two selves, one of which he used when he was alone, the other 
in which he dressed every morning to meet the world. They 
had begun to talk about some tribunal on which they had to 
sit. Noel did not listen, but a word or two carried to her now 
and then. 


The tears seemed to stop from sheer surprise; little gray eyes 
It's dead. Its father’s dead in France. 1 was 


“How many to-day?” she heard the old fellow ask, and the 
little cropped man answering, ‘‘ Hundred and fourteen.” 

Fresh from the sight of the poor little shabby woman and 
her grief, she could not help a sort of shrinking from that tnm 
old soldier, with his thin, regular face, who held the fate of a 
“hundred and fourteen” in his firm, narrow grasp, perhaps 
every day. Would he understand their troubles or wants’ Of 
course not. Then she saw him looking at her critically with his 
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keen, hali-veiled eyes. If he had known her secret! “A lady, 
and act like that! Oh, no! Quite—quite out of the question!” 
And she felt as if she could sink under the seat with shame. No 
doubt he was only thinking: “Very young to be traveling by her- 
self at this hour of the morning. Pretty, too!” But that did not 
‘help. If he knew the real truth of her—how he would stare! Why 
did this utter stranger, this old disciplinarian, by a casual glance, 
by the mere form of his face, make her feel more guilty and 
ashamed than she had yet felt? He was, must be, a narrow, con- 
ventional old man, and yet he could do that, because she felt that 
he had faith in his gods and was true to them, because she knew 
he would die sooner than depart from his canons of conduct. 


Gazed round at Noel—patient little eyes from above an almost bridgeless nose. “I ‘ad a baby. 
goin in the water, but I didn’t like the look of it, and now I never will” 


_ She turned to the window, biting her lips—angry and despair- 
Ing. She would never—never get used to her position; it was 
ho good. And again she had the longing of her dream—to tuck 
her face av yay into that coat, smell the scent of the frieze, snuggle 


in, be protected, and forget. “If I had been that poor.lonely |. 


little woman,” she thought, “and had lost everything, I should 
ave gone into the water. It’s only luck that I’m alive. I 
Won't look at that old man again; then I shan’t feel so bad.” 
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She had bought some chocolate at the station and nibbled 
it, gazing steadily at the fields covered with daisies and the 
first of the buttercups and cowslips. The three soldiers were 
talking now in carefully lowered voices. The words: “women,” 
“under control,” “perfect plague,” came to her, making her 
ears burn. In the hypersensitive mood caused by the strain of 
yesterday, her broken night, and the emotional meeting with’ 
the little woman, she felt as if they would include her among 
those “women.” ‘If we stop, I’ll get out,” she thought. But 
when the train did stop, it was they who got out. She felt the 
old general’s keen veiled glance sum her up for the last time, 
and looked full at him just for a moment. He touched his cap, 
said, “ Will you have the window up or down?” 
and lingered to draw it half-way up. His 
punctiliousness made her feel worse than ever. 
And when the train had started again, she 
roamed up and down her empty carriage; there 
was no more a way out of her position than out 
of this rolling, cushioned carriage. And then 
she seemed to hear Fort’s voice saying, “Sit 
down, please!” and to feel his fingers clasp her 

wrist. Oh, he was nice and com- 
forting; he would never reproach 
or remind her! And now prob- 
ably she would never see him 

again. 
The train drew up at last. She 
did not know where George 
lodged. and would have to go to 
his hospital. She planned to get 
there at half-past nine. and hav- 
ing eaten a sort of breakfast at 
the station, went forth into the 
town. Dover was still wrapped 
in the early glamour which haunts 
chalk of a bright morning. But 
the streets were very much alive. 
Here was the real business of the 
war. She passed houses which had been 
wrecked. Trucks clanged and shunted; great 
lorries rumbled smoothly by. Sea and air- 
planes were moving like great birds far up 
in the bright haze; long gray ships crowded 
the harbor, and khaki was everywhere. But it 
was the sea Noel wanted. She made her way 
westward to a little beach, free of harbor-works 
and ships, and, sitting down on a stone, opened 
her arms to catch the sun on her face and chest. 
The tide was nearly up, with the wavelets of a 
blue-bright sea. The great fact? 
the greatest fact in the world, ex- 
cept the sun-—vast and free, mak- 
: ing everything human seem small 
and transitory! It did her good, 
x like a tranquilizing friend. The 
( sea might be cruel and terrible. 
\ Awful things it could do, and 
awful things were being done on 
i it; but its wide, level line, its 
oe never-ending song, its sane savor 
, were the best medicine she could 
possibly have taken. She rubbed 
the shelly sand between her fin- 


tet gers with absurd ecstasy, took off 
her shoes and stockings, paddled, 


and sat drying her legs in the sun. 
When she left the little beach, 
_ she felt as if some one had said 
to her: ‘Your troubles are very 
little. There’s the sun, the sea, 
the air; enjoy them! They can’t 
take those from you.” 
At the hospital, she had to wait 
half an hour in a little bare room 
before George came. She had not seen him since her return. 
“Nollie! Splendid! I’ve got an hour. Let’s get out 
of this cemetery. We'll have time for a good stretch on the 
tops. 
“Well, my dear,” he said, when they were outside the gates; 
“jolly of vou to have come to me. Tell us all about it.” 
When Noel had finished, he squeezed her arm. 
“T knew it wouldn’t do. Your dad forgot that he’s a public 
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figure, and must expect to be damned according. But though 
you’ve cut and run, he’ll resign all the same, Nollie.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Noel. 

George shook his head. 

“Yes; he'll resign. You'll see. He’s got no worldly sense— 
not a grain.” 

“Then I shall have spoiled his life, just as ii—oh, no 

*“Let’s sit down here. I must be back at eleven.” 

They sat down on a bench, where the green cliff stretched out 
before them, over a sea quite clear of haze, far down and very 
blue. 

“Why should he resign,” cried Noel again, “now that I’ve 
gone? He’ll be lost without it all.” 

“Found, my dear. He’ll be where he ought to be, Nollie, 
where the Church is, and the churchmen are not—in the air.” 

“Don’t!” cried Noel passionately. 

“My dear child, I’m not chaffing. There’s no room on earth 
for saints in authority. There’s use for a saintly symbol, even 
if one doesn’t hold with it, but there’s no mortal use for those 
who try to have things both ways—to be saints and seers of 
visions, and yet come the practical and worldly, and rule ordi- 
nary’s men’s lives. Saintly example—yes; but not saintly 
governance. You’ve been his deliverance.” 

“But daddy loves his church.” 

George frowned. 

“Of course it’ll be a wrench. 


A man’s bound to have a cozy 


feeling about a place where he’s been boss so long; and there is 


Then, so dimly and drowsily, she 
seemed to know that it was not 
her father, but some one—some 
one—then no more, no more at all 
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something about a church—the drone, the scent, the half. 
darkness—there’s beauty in it; it’s a pleasant drug. But he’s 


‘not being asked to give up the drug habit-—only to stop adminis. 


tering drugs to others. Don’t you worry, Nollie; I don’t believe 
that’s ever suited him. It wants a thicker skin than he’s got.” 

“But all the people he helps?’’- : 

“No reason he shouldn’t go on helping people, is there?” 

“But to go on living there, without—mother died there, you 
know.” 

George grunted. 

“Dreams, Nollie, all round him—of the past and the future 
of what people are and what he can do with them. I never see 
him without a skirmish, as you know, and yet I’m fond of him. 
But I should be twice as fond and half as likely to skirmish if 
he’d drop the habits of authority. Then I believe he’d have 
some real influence over me. There’s something beautiful about 
him; I know that quite well.” 

“Ves,” murmured Noel fervently. 

“He’s a queer mixture,” mused George. ‘“He’s out of his 
age, Nollie—chalks above most of the parsons in a spiritual 
sense, and chalks below most of them in the worldly. And yet 
I believe he’s in the right of it. The Church ought to be a for- 
lorn hope, Nollie; then we should take it seriously. Instead 
of that, it’s a prosperous business that no one can take seriously. 
Now, what about you? There’s a room at my boarding-house, 
and only one old lady there beside myself, who knits all the time. 
If Grace can get shifted, we’ll find a house, and you can have the 
baby. They’ll send your luggage on from 
Paddington if you write; and in the mean 
time Grace has got some things here that 
you can have.” 

“T’ll have to send a wire to daddy.” 

“Tlldothat. You come to my diggings at 
half-past one, and I’ll settle you in. Until 
then, you’d better stay up here.” 

When he had gone, she roamed a little 
further, and lay down on the short grass, 
where the chalk broke through in patches. 
She could hear a distant rumbling, very 
low, traveling in that grass, the long mutter 
of the Flanders guns. ‘I wonder if it’s as 
beautiful a day there,” she thought. “How 
dreadful to see no green, no butterflies, no 
flowers—not even sky—for the dust of the 
shells! Oh, won’t it ever, ever end?” And 
a sort of passion for the earth welled up in 
her, the warm, grassy earth along which 
she lay pressed so close that she could feel 
it with every inch of her body, and the 
soft spikes of the grass against her nose 
and lips. An aching sweetness tortured 
her; she wanted the earth to close its arms 
about her; she wanted the answer to her 
embrace of it. She was alive, and wanted 
love. Not death—not loneliness—not 
death! And out there, where the guns mut- 
tered. millions of men would be thinking 
that same thought. 


xX 


Epwarp Pyerson had passed nearly the whole 
night with the relics of his past, the records of his steward- 
ship, and the tokens of his short married life. The idea 
which had possessed him walking home in the moonlight 
sustained him in that melancholy task of docketing and 
destruction. There was not nearly so much to do as one 
would have supposed, for, with all his dreaminess, he had 
always been oddly neat and businesslike in all parish 
matters. But a hundred times that night he stopped, 
overcome by memories. Every corner, drawer, photo- 
graph, paper was thread in the long-spun web of his life 
in this house. Some phase of his work, some vision of his 
wife or his daughters started forth from each bit of furni- 
ture, picture, doorway. Noiseless, in his slippers, he stole 
up and down between the study, dining-room, drawing- 
room, and anyone seeing him at his work in the dim light 
which visited the staircase from above the front door and 
the upper-passage window would have thought—a ghost at 
large, a ghost gone into mourning for the condition of the 
world, perhaps. He had to make this reckoning to-night, 
while the exaltation of his new idea (Continued on page 98) 
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T hanks to 
Lucia 


By Henry C. Rowland 


NE really hasn’t the right to be surprised at anything 

nowadays, especially as regards sudden departures from 

tthe conventional in the conduct of young girls. So I 

was entirely to blame for being startled when there 

walked into the smoking-room of the hotel, where I was sitting 

alone, a young and very pretty girl who threw me a careless and 
rather friendly glance, then began, apparently, to undress. 

Taken thus off my guard, I stared at her for a moment, then 
looked round for the camera-man, for this was down in the 
moving-picture country. But there was no camera-man. In 
fact, there was nobody at all around, and, being of a wary nature, 
I was about to retire when the girl extracted a pin which had 
been sticking into some part of her, reassembled again, and, 
turning to me with a smile, remarked: 

“Clothes are a great bother, aren’t they? I don’t see why 

people want to wear so many of them.” 
“Tt is one of the foolish customs of the country,” I answered. 
‘Perhaps they are more sensible where you come from.” For, in 
noticing the old-ivory tan of her clear skin, it struck me that per- 
haps she was a Pacific Islander, though in general type she was 
Anglo-Saxon. 

She shook her head, and tumbled down a bale of insecurely 
fastened ruddy hair. 

“Bother!” said she impatiently. “It’s just the same with 
your hair. So many silly little pins and- things! I don’t know 
how to make it stay. Do you?” 

‘Inever tried,” I answered; “so the chances are I should make 
4 mess of it. If you go in the ladies’ dressing-room, the maid 
might fix it for you.” 

She ignored the advice and fastened me with a pair of large 
tyes which were of a pale but very soft shade of gray, doubly 
fringed with long black lashes. I saw immediately, from their 
*xpression, that I had to do with some sort of a primitive. No 
sophisticated girl, however artful, could have given an absolute 
stranger such an unconscious, inquiring stare. 

‘ you look very nice,” said she. “Do you know my father?” 

Thank you,” I answered. ‘What is your father’s name?” 
; Elliot Fiske. We have just got there from a long way off. 

never saw any people before. Father says I must not speak 
‘ostrangers, but I’m sure he wouldn’t mind my speaking to you.” 
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But I was hardly 
listening. Elliot Fiske 
—Elliot Fiske. The 
name was entirely 
familiar. Sometime or 
other, I had known 
one Elliot Fiske, and 
the vague association impressed me as having been a pleasant 
one. ‘The girl interrupted my effort at recollection. 

“What is your name?” she asked. ‘Mine is Lucia.” 

“And mine is Arthur Brown,” I answered, at which she 
clapped her hands. 

Then suddenly I remembered Elliot Fiske as one of the 
American art students at Julian’s paint-school when I had studied 
there nearly twenty-five years ago, and one of the wildest of that 
rollicking crowd. It seemed to me also that I had heard some- 
thing of his having been lost at sea on a voyage round the Horn 
on one of his uncle’s big sailing ships. 

“Of course,’ I said, and, as I spoke, Fiske himself came in. 
I doubt if I should have known him for the gay, debonair friend 
of my youth. He did not look to have aged so much, though 
his hair and Van Dyck had whitened, but his handsome face was 
tanned and weather-roughened as if from many years of ex- 
posure, and had a strong, virile intensity of expression utterly 
lacking in the Elliot Fiske whom I remembered. His body, too, 
gave a suggestion of splendid muscular strength and nervous 
tonicity. 

“Here you are again!” he snapped to Lucia. ‘How many 
times must I tell you to keep out of the smoking-room and not 
to bother strangers?” 

“Hello, Fiske,” I interrupted. 
these years?” 

He recognized me at once. Then some woman acquaintance 
looked in and called to Lucia, who went out with a rush, her hair 
tumbling on her shoulders. Fiske dropped into a chair with a 
sigh. 

‘‘Now what the deuce am I do to with a young savage like 
that?” he demanded helplessly. “Just think of it, Brown; until 
a week ago she’d never seen a living person but her mother 
and old André and myself.” 


“Where have you been all 
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“Where in the world have you been?” I asked. 

“On a weird outcrop of hell in Magellan Land. Old uncle 
Saltonstall stuck me on one of his wind-jammers for a voyage 
round the Horn to cure me of the liquor habit. This ship had 
taken a cargo of California wine to Bordeaux, got it good and 
agitated, then bottled and shipped back with a French label. 
She was homeward bound full of empty casks which were worth 
more than the blooming wine, and uncle said to me: ‘Nephew, 
rere’s a chance to make a man of yourself. Captain Simms runs 
a dry ship, and you can’t get a drink for at least three months. 
Now you can go and overcome your vice or never expect another 
cent from me.’ So I went.” 

“Did you get cured?” I asked. 

“You bet! I was cured before we crossed the Line, but it 
wasn’t the dryness of the ship that did it. The skipper was a 
secret drinker, and he was taking out the niece of a French wine- 
grower in California. Her name was Renée Duffroy, and she 
was a beauty. I fell in love with her, of course, and so did that 
darned psalm-singing, rum-soaking skipper, and I had to keep 
sober to protect her. Oh, it was a beastly cruise, and kept getting 
worse the nearer we got to the Horn. Down there off old Cape 
Stiff, everything went glimmering. The mate was swept over- 
board one night, and the second mate fell from aloft and smashed 
himself to pieces, and just then the old man blew up in a raging 
attack of d.t’s and saw sea-serpents and things tearing over 
the waves and clashing their jaws. The crew got at the liquor. 
and, with all hands drunk and I standing guard over Renée with 
_ a gun, we got caught aback and dismasted. Before this, we’d 

been swept repeatedly, and lost all of our boats and most of the 
hands. Then the weather cleared, and we found ourselves wal- 
lowing crazily in the backwash from the foot of great, jagged. 
towering cliffs, and finally slewed into a bight and fetched up in 
a landlocked basin on three big prongs of rock. We jammed 
down on them with the tide at full flood, and there we stuck 
like a piece of junk on a fork.” 

“How many of you were there?” I asked. 

“Six of us. Renée and the skipper and André, the cook, two 
of the hands, and myself. It was a terrific sort of place—huge, 
heaped-up, jagged cliffs full of caverns and grottoes, and farther 
inland there were high plateaus and deep gorges and valleys with 
boiling springs and’geysers and things. The sea roared against it, 
and the wind roared over it, and part was frozen and part steam- 
ing, and there were seals and myriads of birds and a good many 
wild goats. It was an island, I think, though in twenty years’ 
time I never got all the way across it to see. In the basin where 
the ship fetched up there were places where the water boiled up 
hot and fresh in big, flat eddies, and in some of the little valleys 
the vegetation was tropical. You can’t imagine such a mixed-up 
place, and it had a sort of fantastic beauty of the Turneresque 
school. A few miles away, a miniature volcano got semiactive 
once in a while and turned the atmosphere a ruddy saffron. 
It was an awful place for thunder-storms, too.” 

“And you’ve just come from there?” I asked incredulously. 

“Yes. After about eighteen months of it without ever sighting 
so much as smoke, we built a pinnace, and the skipper and two 
hands cleared out, but they must have been lost. Before the skip- 
per left, he married Renée and me, and about a year later, Lucia 
was born. André preferred to stay with us than take a chance 
in that little boat in those awful waters with the swift tides and 
fogs and terrific, sudden squalls. The climate wasn’t really so 
bad, as you could have any kind you liked at almost any time 
of year, the place being steam-heated, as you might say, or full 
of furnaces. There would be a steeple of rock sheathed in ice, 
and mushrooms growing round a hot spring at the foot of it. 
The big cavern we lived in was always comfortably warm. 
Taking it full and by, we weren’t so badly off. We had every- 
thing a big ship carries to start -with, and the seeds we planted 
in the warm, fertile spots grew amazingly. I suppose the ground 
was rich in phosphates and nitrates and things. We had peas 
and beans and onions and potatoes and corn, and we’d saved a 
few chickens that soon increased and multiplied. Then there 
were the goats and seals and all sorts of sea-food. Fact is, when 
we began to get used to it a little, Renée and I were perfectly 
happy. She loved me, and I loved her. 

‘Je faime; jetadore; 
Que veux tu encore?’” 


“A paradis a deux,” I murmured. 

“Quite so. Good old André was a sort of Caliban. He got a 
little dippy, I think, but, being a Breton, that was natural. 
As I said, the place has a wild, eery beauty about it. Imagine 
the north pole and the tropics stirred up roughly together and 


to Lucia 


then suddenly solidified. Ice crystals on the beach, and a couple 
of hundred yards away fruit and flowers growing round the 
edges of a steaming pool. As soon as we gave up the idea of res- 
cue and began to make ourselves at home for the rest of our lives 
I started in to paint.” ‘ 

“Using the ship’s paint when your colors gave out?” I asked 

“Nota bit of it. Inevertouchedthat mud. There were some 
wonderful pigments in that volcanic formation, and I ground 
them up and mixed them with various tempora until | got what 
I wanted—gums and egg albumen and amber and all that stuff 
Do you know, Brown, I really learned to paint in that place. 
I cut my canvases from the sails and used the cabin-panels, and 
I had some wonderful things, if I do say it myself. Then, about 
three years ago, Renée was killed.” His face twitched. was 
struck by lightning in one of those hideous storms. The place fairly 
shook with them. Renée got careless and started to come to the 
‘studio,’ as I called the grotto where Lucia and I were at work. 

“Well, it was unbearable without Renée, so we decided to try 
to get away. André was getting old, and any day some accident 
might have happened me and left Lucia there alone. It took 


the three of us two years to WZ é 

build our boat, and she was YG; 
nearly finished when there came 
an earthquake which killed 
André and destroyed all of my 


paintings but two which I had / 


stuck up in our cavern. I had bhi 
painted them for Renée. So snail 
Lucia and I put to sea, 

and here we are.” 

“Good Lord!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘Where did you 
get?” 

“We were picked up by 
a steamer off the entrance 
to the Straits of Magellan 
and taken to San Francisco. 
I landed there after twenty 
years of exile with about 
five hundred dollars and a 
grown-up daughter whose 
knowledge of this world is pure- 
ly theoretical. But let me tell 
you she is very far from being 
the young savage you might 
think. Her mother was convent- 
educated, and gave her lessons 
in everything which she thought 
she ought to know, while she has learned a good deal . 
that she may some day have to know from me. I’m ‘ 
no believer in the protection-of-innocence idea. Lucia 
inherits her mother’s beauty and temperament and 
a good deal of her father’s damfoolishness, and she’s not on 
any desert island now.” 
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“J don’t think you need worry about Lucia,” said I. ‘“She’ll 
soon learn the ropes. What is more important just at this min- 
ute is how you are going to provide for her with what is left of 
your five hundred dollars. Have you no other resources?” 

He shook his head. 

“None whatever—barring, of course, my painting. Renée 
had no dot, and I learn that uncle Saltonstall took it for granted 
that I must be drowned when I failed to cadge on him for a year 
or two, and left his fortune with no provision for my turning-up. 
Icame down here hoping to find an old chum, but he’s dead, too. 
So I’m going to see if I can’t get a job with these ‘movie’ people 
for the time being.” 

“Nonsense!”’ I said. “‘ You come to my house and stay as long 
as you like. I’ve got a nice bungalow down the beach with a big 
studio, and my household consists of a Chinese cook, a French 
valet, a Swiss chauffeur, and a Portuguese boatman. Draw on 
me for what you need until you get on your feet again. I’ve done 
pretty well since we last met, and just now I’m at work on a big 
order to paint the mural decorations in the palace of a millionaire. 
So just you pack up your dunnage and move in.” 

Fiske protested a little, but finally gave in; so, as soon as Lucia 
came back, I loaded them and. their scant 
luggage into the car and took them to 
my place, which was about five miles 
away. Fiske sat in front with the chauf- 
feur and was tremendously interested and 
excited in the running of the car, but 
Lucia seemed entirely at her ease. I 
asked her presently what she found most 
curious about her new surroundings. 

“Men,” she answered promptly. 
“They are not at all what I thought they 
would be like. All that I have talked to 
were very nice, but, of course, some are 
nicer than others. Father must be quite 

wrong about them. Money is 
* very interesting, too. It seems 

A to me that if one wants to be 
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happy here, the first thing to do is to make friends with some 
man who has plenty of money.” 

“Why not a woman?” I asked. 

“T think a woman would probably want it for herself,” said 
she. ‘“‘The men seem to be much more obliging. I hope that 
you have plenty of money, Mr. Brown.” 

“Fortunately I have as much as we are apt to need,” I 
answered. ‘‘What would you like to have first?” 

She reflected for a moment while I watched her in amused 
curiosity. If I had been twenty years younger, Lucia’s profile 
would have aroused a much warmer emotion. 

“T think I should like to have a goat,” said she. ‘I had to 
leave my goat, and I have missed it a great deal. Later on, I 
should like to have a husband who was good-looking and has 
plenty of money.” 

“Those are both very reasonable things to want, and I don’t 
think there should be any great difficulty about getting them,” 
I answered. “I shall buy you a kid this very afternoon. But 
you had better look round a little before you choose the husband, 
as you might pick the wrong one, and they are sometimes 
difficult to get rid of.” 

She nodded. 

“So father has told me. But I can’t wait very long, because 
we haven’t any money, and it would not be right for us to keep 
on spending yours without giving you anything in return.” 

“That is done between friends,” I said. “Besides, you do 
give me something in return. You give me the pleasure of 
your company. As long as I am satisfied with the arrangement, 
there is no reason why you shouldn’t be.” 

Lucia turned and looked at me intently, then smiled, and a 
shade of color glowed through her clear ivory skin. Her face was 
of the sort which is intensely attractive to men, not precisely 
beautiful or entirely regular of feature, the mouth being wide 
and set slightly at a slant with very mobile lips and a nose of 
which the tip left plenty of clearance for their activity. It was, 
on the whole, the face of a thoughtful but potentially mis- 
chievous nymph. 

“What are you thinking about?” I asked. 

“Of what you just said,” she answered. “Of 


ae course it is very nice to have a friend who gives you 


things, but I should want to give more than the 
pleasure of my company in return. Now, if I were 
your wife, I would be yours, just the 
same as my goat is mine, so it would 
be all right for you to take care of 
me. I think that you would be a very 
nice husband, Mr. Brown, but I sup- 
pose that if you wanted a wife you 
would have got one-a long time ago.” 

Fortunately Fiske was plying the 
chauffeur with questions about the 
machine, which the latter was answer- 
ing in detail, so that this tentative 
proposal was not overheard. 

“The only woman I ever wanted to 
marry did not want to marry me,” I 
said to Lucia. “ Per- 
haps at that time I 
did not have money 
enough. So she mar- 
ried aman whom she 
did not love but who 
had a great deal, and 
afterward he went 
and lost it, and’ then 
she had nothing at 
all. You see, my 


everything.” 
“Noe,” Luctia 
agreed; ‘‘especially 


as you might lose it 
all. But you might 
lose all your love, 
too, and then it would 
be just as bad if not 
worse.” 

“You have un- 
doubtedly inherited 
some good French 
common sense,” I ob- 
served. “I do not 
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think that your father need worry about you. To change the 
subject, what do you think about this place? Do you like it?” 

“*T like seeing all the funny people and the pretty houses and 
gardens and riding in automobiles and going to the ‘movies,’”’ 
she answered; “but I wish that Thunder Island were not so far 
away.” She looked at me with a wistful expression in her 
light-gray eyes. “Sometimes I think about where we lived 
and mother and André and the seals and rocks and my goat, 
and it gives me a bad feeling in my stomach, but father says I 
shall soon get over that.” 

I saw her suddenly in a different light, which was that of a 
pitiful, homesick little girl torn like a limpet from her rough 
rocks and caught up in our strange social conglomerate. But 
I felt this even more strongly when, after we had arrived and I 
had got them settled, Fiske and I went into the studio. He had 
the only two canvases which he had saved, and seemed impatient 
to get my opinion of them. I rather dreaded this, as Fiske had 
never shown any talent in the paint-school, and most of us had 
been inclined to regard his dabbling in colors rather in the light 
as a pretext for not going to work. 

But I might have spared myself anxiety, as the first picture 
which he placed upon the easel showed at a glance the master- 
touch and that his claim that he had learned to paint on Thun- 
der Island, as he had named the place, was a perfectly valid one. 
The subject was the bulk of the old Pemaquid in the moonlight, 
and the problem about as difficult technically as he could have 
chosen, being a study in the values of the lunar rainbow with 
those from the crater of a small active volcano reflected against 
the sky and thrown down upon the still water in the background. 
The comparative treatment of these two wholly different qualities 
of light was enough to puzzle criticism without the effect pro- 
duced by the extraordinary medium, or tempora, which he had 
employed, and which suggested a picture painted on a slab of 
ice, if such a thing were possible. Like the place, as he had 
verbally described it, one seemed to feel the combination of 
heat and cold. It was really an amazing, outrageous impression. 

“VYou’ve got it, Elliot!” I said. “I don’t know what the 
deuce it is, but you’ve got it, and it’s something big.” 

He laughed. 

“T thought it would puzzle you,” said he. ‘The other’s in 
a different key.” And he replaced the first by the second. 
This was even more astonishing. The subject was a splendid 
girlish figure, standing in the sunrise at the edge of a steaming 
pool, with a fantastic valley sloping down to the sea in the 
background. The whole place was filled with brilliant, multi- 
colored vapor which tempered what one felt must have been the 
violent tones in the contorted rocks with their curious tentacles 
and the gyrating stream which flowed down through a formation 
which suggested molten lead thrown into water, such as we 
used to make on All-hallow e’en. 

The whole place fairly vibrated with color through an atmos- 
phere equally intense. Blue icicles hung from the eroded lips 
of grottoes, while strange fungoid growths, with blossoms weirdly 
hued, bloomed from the pool’s edge and about the pink feet of 
the girl, who stood looking down into the saffron water, the steam 
issuing from between her parted-lips and wreathed about her 
limbs and body. One could almost feel the frosty rime on 
her fresh skin, and the fissured rocks in the background held ice 
crystals and snow-filled seams. The everted lip of the basin. was 
edged with sulphur and vitriol and sparkling with pyrites. 

““A study in heat and cold,” said Fiske. “I have not exag- 
gerated a bit. That is our bathtub, and precisely as it looked 
on a frosty morning. The figure is not posed, of course.” 

“The thing is a wonder, Elliot,” I said. “‘ What a catastrophe 
that all your work of twenty years should have been lost! But 
you don’t need worry about your future-when you can paint like 
that. Did you bring away plenty of pigments?” 

“No, unfortunately,” he answered; “but I think I can manage 
with ordinary colors. After all, this sort of thing really belongs 
only to such a place as that where the whole mise en scéne was 
violent and ferocious and prehistoric. People here ‘at home 
wouldn’t understand it, and by the time I got ’em educated, 
I'd be dead. The main thing is that I learned values. One 
couldn’t help it, they were so pronounced. Diagrammatic, as one 
might say. They hit you in the eye.” 

We went out after Fiske had politely admired some specimens 
of my own work, which, for all its success, looked, I must say, 
very thin and anemic in comparison with his vivid interpretations. 
But he was unquestionably right in saying that it could not 
hope to find popular interpretation any more than Thunder 

Island could have been a popular seaside resort. It was too 
savagely elemental. But it made a deep impression upon me, 
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and I drove over to the Portuguese village in quest of Lucia’s 
baby goat, marveling at the sweetness and gentleness of a girl 

! born and bred in such raw surrounding conditions as might 
have existed at the very dawn of our race. 


II 


THE people whose palatial house I had just begun to decorate 
had recently suffered a grievous blow. Their only child, a manly 
young chap of twenty-six, had, a short time after my under. 
taking the order, been sent back from France stone-blind, as the 
result of a big shell exploding close by him, the concussion having 
apparently produced some central lesion to destroy the visual 
sense. 

The Smiths (as I shall call them) were naturally in deep 
distress, not only for the affliction itself but for fear of its effect 
upon the general health and mental tone of their son. They 
were sensible folk, and’ did not try to make a martyr of him or 
unduly pester him with wearisome attentions, while the boy, 
Wade, bore up under his calamity with an outward air of gruff, 
philosophic resignation which however deceived nobody. He 
had been a rather spoiled and harum-scarum youth, I imagine, 
but now that he was stricken, it seemed to irritate him when 
anybody but the immediate family tried to entertain him—a 
frequent condition with the recently blinded, I am told. 

In my case, however, he made a flattering exception and used 
to come often to the studio where I was making my preliminary 
sketches and listen silently and without comment to my lengthy 
yarns of the old days when I had gone adventuring with those 
hardened sea-scamps, Doctor Bowles and Jordan Knapp. 
But it was evident enough that he was going steadily down-hill, 
for his splendid physique was gradually giving way under the 
bravely borne strain. 

The day after the arrival at my house of Elliot and Lucia, 
I was at work in the studio rather early when Wade was brought 
in by his chauffeur. As soon as the man had left, Wade turned 
his dark, lustrous, sightless eyes toward me and said: 

“Hope you don’t mind this early visit, Mr. Brown. I have to 
get up at the peep o’ dawn to escape Suzanne.” 

Not being as yet intimate with the family, I asked who Suzanne 
might be and why he had to lose his beauty-sleep to escape her. 

“Suzanne is my ante-bellum fiancée,’’ he answered. “After 
getting my lamps doused, I tried to break it off, but she is too 
noble. She has determined to sacrifice her life to my hap- 
piness—” He drew down the corners of his mouth. 

“Why don’t you be even nobler and refuse to accept the 
sacrifice?” I asked. 

“T’ve tried, but she beats me to it. Being blind, I can’t 
sidestep; so, when she showers me with her bounties, I get the 
bath right on the top of the bean. You see, I asked her to 
marry me when I got my commission, and immediately became 
very much engaged, so that now there seems no way out of it 
with honor. At that time I was very keen to marry her, but now 
I seem to have lost my taste for it, just as I have for booze and 
tobacco and my four meals a day. Suzanne’s asset is an over- 
allowance of beauty, but what’s the good of that when you can’t 
see it? Besides, she is very fond of admiration and inclined to 
be flirtatious, and I don’t like the idea of a gay and beautiful 
young wife that I can’t keep my eye on. I’d be imagining all 
sorts of things.”’ 

“Tf you feel that way about it,” said I, ‘‘you’d be no end of a 
chump to marry her. In fact, if her beauty confines itself to the 
visual sense, you would have been a fool to marry her, anyhow. 
It seems to me that here is at least one compensation for having 


been blinded. Tell her spang out that you’re not going to 


marry her, and make an end of it.”’ 

“Well,” said Wade, “it isn’t so easy as it sounds. She turned 
down two good offers to get engaged to me. Then she’s no 
longer in the first flush of her youth, being thirty this spring, and 
her people haven’t got much money. Let me tell you, Brown, 
a chap’s a darned fool to get engaged or married just before going 
to the war. Even if he has the luck not to get crocked, he’s api 
to come back with his ideas all changed. He’s not the same 
man that went away. It does something to you—changes your 
ideas, somehow. Even if I hadn’t got my light blown out, 
I’d have been a different sort of guy. You slough off a lot of 
your silly stuff and see things and people in another light. 
I thought Suzanne was a wonder, and now she bores me to tears— 
especially as I can’t see how pretty she is.” 

“How does she bore you?” I asked. 

“Oh, every way. Principally in the afflicted-hero business. 
I don’t want to be slobbered over, and I was tucked up like a 
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* I discovered that your fascinating confrére was taking tar more interest in his model than in his work” 


hedgehog in a hole when this cursed shell jarred my sight loose. what a pity it was that Wade couldn’t see her. He got on his 
he rest of the bunch was killed. Some chaps have all the feet and stood stiffly while I introduced them. 
luck,” he said bitterly. “Mr. Smith has just come back from the war,” I said, “and 
was casting about for something to say when the door flew he has been struck blind by the explosion of a shell.” 

open and Lucia popped in. She looked prettier than ever inher .. “‘Blind?’” Lucia echoed, and looked unbelievingly at Wade’s 
short skirt and sailor-blouse, for Elliot’s first act had been to fine eyes which showed no hint of their affliction except in a slight 
hand her over. to a capable woman and get her thoroughly indirectness of gaze. ‘“Can’t you see at all?” she demanded, 
rigged out for the civilized world, and I thought, with a pang, and her tone was curious rather than compassionate. 
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46 Thanks to Lucia 


“Not a thing,” he an- 
swered shortly. ‘“‘They 
tell me I never shall.” 

Lucia was silent for a 
moment, staring at him re- 
flectively. Suddenly she 
shut her eyes tightly, stood 
for a moment, then ad- 
vanced with groping hands 
and uncertain steps. 

“What are you doing 
Wade asked sharply. 

“T’m trying to see what 
it’s like to be blind,” Lucia 
answered, without opening 
her eyes. She reached 
where he stood and touched 
his chest. He raised his 
hand involuntarily, and it 
met hers. Lucia clasped it 
and gave it a little shake 
“How do you do?” said 
she, and laughed. A rich 
color mounted suddenly 
about her ears. She opened 
her eyes and looked at his 
puzzled, frowning face. ‘It 
must be very interesting to 
be blind,” said she. : 

“T’m glad you think so,” 
said he gruffly; “I don’t.” 

“Tt is, though,” she an- 
swered. “It makes you 
feel so much in other ways 
—like trying to find your 
way round in the dark. 
Now, if I’d gone up and 
shaken hands with my eyes 
open and looked at you 
with my eyes open, I 
wouldn’t have felt it at all. 
But, with your eyes shut, 
it gives you sort of a thrill. 
Didn’t you feel it?” 

““Well—sort Wade ad- 
mitted, and I noticed that his 
frown had relaxed and his color, 
too, was heightened a little. 
“Say, what sort of girl are you, 
anyhow?” 

“Lucia is a very uncommon 
sort of girl,” I said. “You'd 
better let her tell you about herself.”’ 

“Huh—want to get rid of me, do you?” 
he grunted. 

“T want to get rid of you both for about 
an hour,” said I. “Why don’t you go down 
to the beach? It’s too nice outside to sit 
here in the studio. 

“All right,” said Wade, rather to my surprise. “All places 
look alike to me.” ; , 

“They don’t feel alike, though,” Lucia observed. She 
snatched suddenly at the hem of her skirt, pulled it up, and 
became suddenly absorbed in some part of her anatomy. 

“Lucia,” I said, sharply, “you mustn’t do that.” 

“But there’s a flea biting me,” she protested. 

Wade laughed outright. It was the first time that I had heard 
him laugh—that is, mirthfully—and it sounded very good. 
Lucia looked at him and smiled. 

“You can be thankful that it’s your eyes and not your arms,” 
said she. “What if you hadn’t any hands to scratch, yoursclf 
with? And you’d have to be fed like a baby goat.” She 
looked suddenly at me. “Have you got my goat, Mr. Brown?” 

Wade laughed again. 

“Gee, but you’ve got mine!” said he. “Lord, Brown, but it 
seems good to strike somebody who isn’t sorry for me.” He 
held out his hand. “Come on, you Lucia girl,” said he; “let’s 
go down to the beach—that is, if you feel like it. I want to hear 
about who and what is responsible for you.” 

“Go ahead, Lucia,” I said. “Tell him about your seals and 
volcanoes and hot springs and things. The goat will probably 
be here when you get back.” 


399 


Wade had formed the habit, every morning now, of 
beach, which was 


“Very well,” said Lucia, and they went out hand in hand. 
As they struck the gravel path, I heard Lucia say, “I'll shut my 
eyes, too, and we'll see if we cannot go straight out the gate with- 
out running into a prickly tree or something.” 

“Suzanne,” said I to myself, “had better get hard on the 
job—and quick.” 


After a few days in which to get wonted, Fiske started in 
painting with the high-powered energy which appeared to 
characterize all of his efforts. As we got better acquainted, 
I was more and more surprised at the boyishness of his nature. + 
It seemed as if the twenty years of exile on Thunder Island had 
been a sort of suspended mental and physical development, 
and he was actually only forty-three. Furthermore, during 
this era, his life had been free of the carking care which ages 
most of us, filled with the companionship of his wife and child 
and without any particular privation or grinding toil. Besides, 
he had his art to distract and occupy him. 

It was immediately evident, also, that he had become a master 
of this art, which was not surprising when one stops to think. 
Given a certain amount of latent talent, a good technical founda- 
tion not carried to the point of hampering one’s originality, and 
unlimited time and material, such a result was not surprising. 
In this respect, he had developed along his own lines, and soundly, . 
I rather envied him the lack of criticism and ‘comparison by 
which so many of us are either smothered or absorbed. He had 
already passed the danger of the errors of ignorance, and his 
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unusual and refreshing type of the 
genus Girl. I may modestly add 
that my own reputation furnished a 
proper set of ways for their launch- 
ing into the high society of the 
slope. 

There were quite a number of 
people there when we arrived, and 


as the story had been rather garish- 


going down to the sheltered corner of the 
practically our own, with Lucia 


Visualization and imagination being true and normal, he had 
steadily progressed. 

Besides being a powerful colorist, Fiske’s forte was figure- 
and portrait-work, and his first requirement therefore a suitable 
subject. I had been able to secure such models as I needed for 

“Mermaids and water-nymphs and Nereids and Tritons and 
things from the waiting benches of the moving-picture colony, 
but none of these candidates pleased Fiske. For a man who 
had sat twenty years on a desert island, he was desperately 
hard to please. He said that he had painted Lucia until he could 
do her portrait hanging by his legs with both eyes shut, and he 
craved a fresher field. This need was supplied from, all things 
considered, a rather peculiar source. 

Mrs. Smith, a Virginian, and, despite her obvious ambition 
to be considered grande dame, a very kind and sensible woman, 
Was intensely interested in what I told her about miy guests, 
and plainly desired to promote them if, on inspection, they 
appeared to merit such attention. Mrs. Smith’s nature was 
such as to require a protégé or two, and as this was precisely 
what Fiske needed to get recognition, I took him and Lucia there 
for tea. Wade may have made some mention of Lucia, but not 
much, I imagine, having no desire to share his find. 

Iwas justly proud of my exhibits. Fiske with his handsome, 
Virile face and figure, high enthusiasm, and general cachei of .ggod 
teeding was just the type which any society woman might be 
eased to discover, while Lucia, with her uncommon prettiness 
and absolute naturalness of speech and action, was also an 


ly written up by some reporter, 
Fiske and Lucia became imme- 
diately the center of interest, which 
did not embarrass either of them 
in the slightest. Fiske seemed 
pleased and happy to find himself 
shining brightly again after twenty 
years of total eclipse from the social 
world, while Lucia conducted her- 
self as might any other well-bred 
young girl who had grown up re- 
mote from social activities. 

Then Suzanne Talbot came in 
and we were presented, and pres- 
ently I noticed Elliot watching her 
with a sort of eager intensity. She 
was really a very beautiful woman 
and did not seem at all the siren 1 
had expected to find her. She was 
dark and willowy, with soft Eura- - 
sian features, dreamy eyes, and 

- such a form as dressmakers love to 
clothe. Her manner was very sub-_ 
dued, and her voice delicious in its 
soft cadences. There was, in fact, 
an almost tropical languor about 
her speech and motions, but she 
impressed me as a highly tempera- 
mental creature underneath her 
smooth exterior. I wondered that 
she had not married before, as she 
seemed to me anything but the celi- 
bate type. 

Fiske presently attached himself 
to her and appeared to be getting 
on rapidly when the time came for 
us to leave. We had hardly got 
started for home before he twisted 
round in his seat and began to 
chant her glories. 

“There’s a wonian I could paint, 
Arthur!” said he enthusiastically. 
“Such rich warm coloring—such 

expression! Did you notice her eyes? There’s a suggestion of 

subtle, feral force about her. Did you get it?” 

“She looked sleepy to me,”’ said Lucia. 

“Nonsense! There’s nothing sleepy about her. She wears 
her feelings on the inside. I'll bet she’d make things hum if 
roused. You can see it in those hungry eyes.” 

“She didn’t eat the sandwiches and cake as if she were hungry,” 
Lucia observed. 

“Of course not!” he snapped. ‘That sort of food isn’t what 
her system requires. She’s a sort of sleeping beauty. I know 
I could paint her.”’ 

“Did you tell her so?’ I asked. 

“Ves; I did better—I asked her to sit for me, and she said she 
would. As you don’t use the studio in the afternoon, old chap, 
I thought I might as will start right in. She’s coming to-morrow.” 

“You didn’t lose any time about it,” I said, wondering how 
much of Suzanne’s acquiescence might be due to Elliot’s power 
of persuasion and how much to discover the source of the studio’s 
attraction for Wade. 

“Why should I? Might as well make a start, since she’s 
willing to pose.” 

“T suppose you know that she’s engaged to Wade Smith,” I 
said, and felt Lucia stir at my side. Elliot looked decidedly startled. 

“What!” he cried. ‘That lovely creature marry a blind man! 
Impossible! Besides, he’s too young for her. He’s a fine chap 
and all that, but he’s just a boy, and she’s a splendid, full-blown 


woman. All she needs is to be waked up, and she looks as if 


she were about ready for it.” 
“Then go ahead and wake her up,” I said, “and when she’s 
got her eyes wide open, hand her over to Wade.” 
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Elliot looked very much upset, and so did Lucia, at whom 1 
stole a.sidelong glance. “There was a frown on her broad, white 
forehead, and her firm little chin had a combative look. Later, 
as I was sitting alone on the veranda watching the sunset colors 
and taking mental notes for my decorations, she came out and 
seated herself beside me. Elliot was splashing round in the 
studio. 

“Mr. Brown,” said Lucia, “I don’t. want Wade to marry 
Miss Talbot.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Because I have decided to marry him myself. I think that 
he is just the sort of husband that I want. He will have plenty 
of money and is very good-looking, and.as he cannot see other 
women, there is no reason why he should not always like me 
best.” 

“Those are excellent reasons,” I agreed; ‘‘but you see he has 
already agreed to marry Suzanne, and possibly she may feel the 
same way about it that you do.” 

“The first doesn’t make any difference,” said Lucia, “because 
he has told me that he.is not the same man he was before being 
blinded. Well, you can’t expect one man to 
keep a promise made by some other man, can 
you? And so far as Suzanne is concerned, 
she is perfectly free to try to make him marry 
her. We can both try and see which one suc- 
ceeds. I am going to begin to-morrow.” 

“T should say that you had already got a 
flying start,” I answered. ‘‘ How do you pur- 
pose going about it—if I may ask?” 

“Vou had better wait and see,” said 
Lucia. ‘‘Now I am going to ask father 
to help.” And a few moments later I 
heard growls from the studio which did 
not sound helpful. 

So I waited and saw, and 
I must say that Lucia’s can- 
did procedure had its points. 
Wade had formed the habit 
of coming tothe studioevery 
morning now, and after lis- 
tening to my drivel ‘for a I! 
while, of going down to the 
sheltered corner of the beach, 
which was practically our 
own, with Lucia. As I 
am one of those casual 
painters who can work 
and talk without any 
appreciable detriment 
to either occupation, 
this arrangement had 
been entirely satisfac- 
tory. But the presence 
of a third person was a 
little distracting, so 
when Lucia joined us 
the following day, I a. 
promptly toldthemthat 
they had my 
permission to 
retire. 

“Very well,” 
said Lucia; 
“but, first, I 
want to tell 
Wade what we 
were talking 
about vyester- 
day.” Then, 
without waiting for 
any remark on my 
part, she started her 
offensive. ‘‘Wade,” said she, ‘‘do you want to marry Suzanne 


. Talbot?” 


Wade turned his handsome, sightless eyes toward her with an 
expression of astonishment such as one seldom sees in those of 
the blind. 

“What?” he demanded. 

Lucia repeated her question, and the color surged up into the 
boy’s face. 

“Why do you ask that?” he growled. 

“Because I want you to tell me,” Lucia answered. 


to Lucia 


He hesitated for a moment, then said in the same gruff voice 
“Well then; no I don’t.” . 
Lucia nodded. 

“That is what I thought,” said she. “Then, since you don’t 
want to marry her, there is no reason why you should, now 
that you are blind and therefore quite a different person than 
the one who asked her. I have heard you say that the best 
thing about Suzanne was her looks. Well, since you can’t see 
her any more, she hasn’t got them any more, so far as you are 
concerned; so that is another reason for your not marrying her 
But you ought to marry somebody, because that would give 
you something to do, especially in the daytime.” 

“Well, I’ll be blowed!” said Wade. “But why in the daytime?” 

“Because,” said Lucia, “it is dark at night, and when it is 
dark, it does not matter whether you are blind or not. We are 
all blind in the dark.” 

Wade gave a short laugh. 

“That’s so,” said he. never thought of that. 
a poor blind man: Did you ever hear the like?” 

“No,” I answered; “but it sounds reasonable enough.” 

“Of course it is reasonable!” said Lucia 
impatiently. ‘It seems to me that you 
might have thought of it and suggested 
it yourself, instead of making it necessary 
for me to do so. Since I have been here 
we have talked of about everything but 
what is most important. Well then, since 
you don’t want to marry Suzanne and 
would have a much better,time if you were 

to maneny somebody, why not marry 


me: 
\ Yi “You!” Wade gasped. 
you?” 


Brown, tell 


“T marry 


“Ves; why not?” Lucia de- 
Wy manded. “I am a very nice 
4/4 girl, and as I am eleven years 
younger than Suzanne, I ought 
to last eleven years longer. You 
ought not to get too old a wife. 
That was the trouble with my 
last goat. She was no longer 
young when father caught 
her, and just when I loved 
her and needed her the most, 
she died of old age.” 
Wade flung him- 
self back upon the 
“ divan with a yell of 
laughter. Fora mo- 
ment, I was afraid 
that Lucia would be 
hurt, and apparently 
the same idea sud- 
denly occurred to the 
boy, for he sprang up 
suddenly, reached 
for the girl and drew 
her to him. 

“You little darling!” he said 
huskily, and before I could realize 
what was happening, Lucia’s long, 
round arms had twined themselves 
about his neck and she crushed her 
fresh lips to his. 

“Oh come,” I protested; “ you're 
going too fast, Lucia.” : 

But Lucia did not pay the slight- 
est attention to me. I might just as well have been blind my- 


self. There was nothing scattered or diffuse about this girl's 


knowledge of what she wanted or the central focusing of her 
will. Her objective clear and unclouded, she went to it with 
the direct simplicity of a child or a sage, and got there. She was, 
at this moment, very much there, in fact, but not for very long, a 
Wade took her by both soft shoulders and held her at arms 
length, and one would have sworn that he was not only looking 
at her but seeing her, so intense was the gaze of his sightiess 
eyes. And the lines of his face had grown hard and severe. 

But Lucia was not dismayed. 

“Then it’s all arranged, isn’t it, Wade?” said she. 


“No, little girl; it’s not,” he answered. ‘God knows I wish it 


were! But you see—in the first place, a gentleman must never 
break his word, even if his ideas and (Continued on page 105) 
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F sep ‘HA KALIC4 is the second great artist who has come from Poland to adorn the American stage—the other, 
of course, being the- celebrated Modjeska. Before Madame Kalich’s dramatic genius revealed itself, she had 
won fame through her striking, exotic beauty. This season, she is starring in a powerful play, “The Riddle: Woman.” 
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~ DNs ALLAN is a typical Norse beauty and shows unmixed desiaat from the race of the Goths. She 4s 
one of the most popular entertainers in the “Nine O'Clock Revue” and “ Midnight Frolic” at the Danse de 
Follies, New York, and is also widely known throughout the country as one of the attractions of the Ziegfeld “ Follies.” 
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A New Venture of the 
Inevitable Millionaires 


By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim 


Two middle-aged bachelor 
brothers, Stephen and George 
Henry Underwood, try to 
carry out the wishes of their 
father and disperse a con- 
siderable portion of their 
constantly growing in- 
‘come. They back a musi- 
cal-comedy production 
and a pageant, but, con- 
trary to the usual fate of 
such ventures, they make 
a great deal of money. 
“We must not despair,” 
says Stephen. “There is . 
money to be lost in the! 
world, and we will lose it.” 


The 
Dissolute 


Brothers 


Illustrated by Edward L. Chase . 


T was Stephen Underwood, of the firm of Underwood & 
Sons, to whom, by immemorial custom, the letter was 
brought, but George Henry, his brother and partner, was 
looking over his shoulder as he broke the important-looking 

seal and spread out the document upon the desk. It was George 
Henry who first grasped the doleful significance of those tew 
typewritten words. 

“The Post-Office contract!”’ he gasped. 

“And we quoted at least seven per cent. above the recom- 
mended price,” Stephen pointed out lugubriously. 

“They like our rubber,’ George Henry observed. 

“The stability of our firm appeals to them,” Stephen muttered. 

They stared for the second time, in thoughtful silence, at the 
unoffending sheet of note-paper. 

George Henry made a rapid calculation on the edge of the 
blotting-pad. 

“Tt will mean at least another thirty thousand pounds’ profit,” 
he said gloomily. ‘We have only made matters worse by put- 
ting the price up.” 

His brother produced a key from his pocket, unlocked the sate, 
and opened a ponderous-looking private ledger. George Henry 
glanced over his shoulder. 

“Our private drawings are certainly increasing,” the latter 
observed, with furtive cheerfulness. ; 

“They are still less than a sixth of our income,” Stephen re- 
torted severely. ‘It is most unsatisfactory. In that safe, George 
Henry, reposes our father’s letter, in which he expresses his clear 
Wish that we should conform to the duty of every thoughtful 
citizen and spend a reasonable proportion of our income. This 
is how we keep our word.” 

“We have done our best,” George Henry protested. “We 
quite thought that we should get rid of a good many thousands 
in that theatrical speculation, and nothing but a miracle saved 
us from dropping at least ten thousand pounds in Mr. Hiram 
B. Pluck’s scheme.” 


Miss Peggy thrust her gloved hand through his arm and 
squeezed it. “I can see there is no putting 
you off,’ she sighed happily 


“Tnstead of which,” Stephen reminded his brother, gazing at 
him austerely over the top of his pince-nez, ‘both speculations, 
hopeless as they seemed, have only embarrassed us by adding 
to our income.” 

“T notice that our bill at the Milan was thirty pounds more 
this week,” George Henry pointed out, with the air of one seek- 
ing for desperate compensations. 

“‘A mere drop in the bucket,”’ Stephen objected sternly. “Our 
position, George Henry, is becoming a serious one. We are 
nothing more nor less than misers.”’ 

For a few minutes, the brothers considered this unique prob- 
lem in silence—the indecent accumulation of wealth for which 
they could find no outlet. Their dispositions stood with diffi- 
culty the strain of such a dilemma. There was, for a moment, 
an expression of almost vindictive satisfaction in Stephen’s clear 
gray eyes as he studied the figures. 

“T find that you are something like a hundred and fifty pounds 
behind me this month, George Henry,” he announced. 

“That is simply because you have replaced the pearl pin * 
which you gave to Louis,’ George Henry pointed out. ‘As a 
matter of fact, I have decided to wear a pearl pin myself—per- 
haps a black pearl,” he added defiantly. ‘i am told that Lartier’s 
is a most expensive shop. I shall go there this afternoon.” 

Stephen coughed. 

“That may place me temporarily at a disadvantage,” he 
admitted, ‘‘but } shall find means to restore the balance. These 
matters are trifles, however. The fact remains—the most dis- 
quieting fact, George Henry—that we are showing ourselves 
less and less able to deal with the continual increase in our profits. 
We have jointly accepted the principle that it is our duty to 
spend a certain portion of our income. We are failing to live 
up to that principle.” 

“T have more clothes and boots and garments of every sort 
than I shall ever be able to wear,’’ George Henry groaned. 

“T am in the same position,” Stephen declared. “ws have, 
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The Dissolute Brothers 


besides, a motor-car of our own, a suite of rooms at the Milan, 
and a ridiculously unnecessary man servant. The terms of our 
partnership forbid our speculating upon the Stock Exchange 
or gambling upon horses, and the proportion of our profits to be 
devoted to charities is also determined by that deed. Our only 
outlet, therefore, is personal extravagance or an unsuccessful 
private speculation. In the latter direction, our efforts have 
only added to our embarrassments.”’ 

“The papers say that ‘The Singing Bird’ will run for- 
ever,” George Henry muttered drearily. ‘‘There is another 
check this morning.” 

““We must be more careful in future,” Stephen 
pronounced. ‘Another successful speculation 
would simply paralyze all our ef- 
forts.” 

A sudden expression of hopeful- 
ness lightened the gloom in George 
Henry’s face. He had rather the 
appearance of a rosy-cheeked boy 
who has suddenly conceived a 
scheme for outwitting his refractory 
parents. 

“T have an idea,” he confided. 

“Capital!”? his brother exclaimed, 
crossing his legs and balancing 
the tips of his fingers against 
each other. 

“To-night is the two hun- 
dredth night of the run of 
‘The Singing Bird.’ We are 
invited to a supper on the 
stage. Weshould be perfectly 
in order to send a small offer- 
ing to Miss Blanche Whitney, 
the principal actress.” 

“Flowers?” 

George Henry smiled tri- 
umphantly. 

“An article of jewelry,” he 
declared. “It would be quite 
seemly, and we could go to 
that exceedingly expensive 
shop in Bond Street.” 

Stephen’s face slowly as- 
sumed an expression similar to 
his brother’s. His lips parted 
in a smile. 

“The idea is an excellent 
one,” he admitted. “You 
would make it a joint gift, of 
course?” 

“T suppose so,” his brother 
agreed reluctantly. 

“T am told,” Stephen pro- 
ceeded, in cheerful tones, 

“that some of this very high- 

class French jewelery, although quite 
unostentatious to look at, is extraordi- 
narily expensive.” 

‘‘We must hope to find something of 
the sort,’’ George Henry acquiesced. ‘‘We might call at 
Lartier’s before lunch, if you like. I see the car is outside.” 

They reached down their hats—silk hats now of fashion- 
able shape—and started on their expedition. The gray business 
suits and square-toed shoes were things of the past. They both 
wore morning coats exceedingly well cut, collars of the latest 
pattern, Bond Street ties, and patent-leather shoes. They sat 
back in opposite corners of their luxuriously cushioned limou- 
sine, curiously enough quite as much at their ease as in the 
days when they had considered a taxi-cab a luxury. eens 

“We certainly,” Stephen observed, “have the appearance o 
being addicted to extravagant habits.” 

“Every little helps,” George Henry murmured, as he accepted 
a newspaper through the window during a momentary block, 
and waved away the change from a shilling. “I got rid of eleven- 
pence halfpenny then.” 

“T have hopes of Lartier,” Stephen said. ‘What we want is 
something that will cost, say, five hundred pounds, and won’t 
look worth more than a hundred. We must avoid all appearance 
of ostentation.” 

“Exactly,” his brother agreed. 

They descended outside the famous jeweler’s shop and loitered 


for a few minutes upon the pavement, gazing in through the 
plate-glass windows. 

“Everything seems very expensive,”’ Stephen remarked, with 
renewed cheerfulness. 

“That platinum watch with the diamonds, marked three hun- 
dred pounds,” George Henry pointed out, “is chaste but insig- 
nificant in appearance.” 

“Then you can give it me for my birthday present!” a girl’s 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” she an- 
nounced: “These are my two dear 
friends, Mr. Stephen and Mr. George Henry Underwood, my 
most generous backers. who made the production of ‘The 


Singing Bird’ possible. God bless ‘em both, I say!" 


pleasant voice exclaimed from behind them. “Insignificant, 
indeed!” 

They both turned round. It was Miss Peggy Robinson, the 
young lady who owed her place in the chorus of “The Singing 
Bird” to their efforts, who stood looking over their shoulders. 
The two silk hats were both raised—the same height to an inch. 
Both brothers shook hands. Miss Peggy was looking exceedingly 
well, and was plainly but tastefully dressed. Mento 

“Miss Robinson might possibly be of service to us,” Stephen 
suggested, with an inquiring look towards his brother. 

“By all means,” the latter acquiesced. 
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“We are seeking a small gift for Miss Whitney,” Stephen 
explained. ‘Will you assist us in the task of selection?” 

“Fancy you two old dears thinking about such a thing!”’ the 
young lady exclaimed. “Of course I will! I have been dying 
to go inside Lartier’s all my life, but I never had the cheek.” 

The trio entered, and the purchase of a platinum-and-diamond 
pendant of extreme elegance was successfully concluded. George 
Henry showed some signs of nervousness as the shopman pre- 

red to bow them out. 

“With reference,” he said tentatively, “to the small birthday 
offering we spoke of outside——” 

“Rubbish!” the young lady interrupted. “I was only jok- 
ing. It isn’t my birthday at all.” 

“Nevertheless,” George Henry persisted, “you have been of 
great assistance to us, Miss Robinson, and I have for some time 
felt the desire to. acknowledge it. I beg you to examine these 
wrist-watches.”’ 

“A joint offering would perhaps be less embarrassing to Miss 
Robinson,” Stephen suggested anxiously. 

“Better send me some flowers,’ Miss Peggy sighed, settling 
down with extreme and beatific satisfaction to examine the wrist- 
watches already displayed upon a 
strip of purple cloth. “TI couldn’t _ 
possibly wear anything that came 
from Lartier’s,” she added, trying -™ 
one on. 

“A joint gift,” Stephen persisted, Soto ig 
“could arouse no comment.” 

“My brother’s intention is ami- 
able,” George Henry said boldly, “but 
in this case I would prefer to be the sole 
donor.” 

Miss Peggy thrust her gloved hand through 
his arm and squeezed it. 

“T can see there is no put- 
ting you off,” she sighed 
happily. “What a duck this 
small one is! But just look 
at the price! I couldn’t pos- 
sibly—possibly— Oh, Mr. 
George Henry, how wicked 
of you!” 


They left the shop, a few minutes later, Miss Peggy wearing 

the watch upon her wrist. She sat in a corner of the car—she 
had graciously accepted an invitation to luncheon—her eyes 
glued upon her new possession. 
_ “Oh, how wonderful it must be to be rich!” she exclaimed, 
in a tone vibrating with emotion. “To own a car like this, not 
to have to scheme about one’s clothes or worry about the rent, 
to be able to help one’s poor friends!” 

George Henry crossed and recrossed his legs a little nervously. 
He was subject to the full fire of her very expressive eyes. They 
seemed just at the moment unduly soft. pe fi 

|, Your position in ‘The Singing Bird’—” he began. 

Five pounds a week,” she interrupted. “It isn’t exactly 
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wealth, is it? Then there are fines, and I send a pound a week 
to my mother in Cumberland.” 

“The amount is inadequate,” Stephen said sternly. 

“Absolutely,” George Henry agreed. 

“Tn a sense,” Stephen continued, “we, as financial backers of 
‘The Singing Bird,’ are responsible for this—starvation wage.” 

“We are indeed,” his brother assented. 

“What I want,” the young lady confessed, suddenly squeez- 
ing George Henry’s 
hand, “is for some 
one to take an in- 
terest in me. I want 
kindness even more 
than I do money.” 

“The young 
ladies in the 
company are 
perhaps not 
congenial,” 
Stephen re- 
marked. 


“They all have boys—ahd they don’t 
look at things as I do,” Miss Peggy 
confessed, looking modestly down. 

George Henry was a little tongue- 
tied. It was Stephen who still upheld 
the discussion. 

“But you yourself,” he said sooth- 
ingly, “are—forgive me—attractive. 
How is it that you have no—no admirer?” 

“Perhaps I want more than the other girls,” Miss Peggy 
sighed. “They are all such cradle-snatchers. I like a man. I 
want sympathy day by day, and affection—not just suppers and 
lunches and motor-rides. Young men,” she went-on artlessly, 
“are so selfish. They think they have given a girl all she needs 
if they offer what they call ‘a good time,’ in which naturally 
they share. What I should really like—is a home.” 

A very admirable sentiment,” Stephen declared approv- 
ingly. 


“Very,” George Henry agreed, a little more limply, feeling « 


with mingled sensations a renewed pressure upon his fingers. 
“However,” she sighed, “why should I worry you two dear 
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kind things with my troubles? You have both been so sweet - 
to me.. It makes me feel better just to talk to you.” 

“Tt is possible,” Stephen said, glancing at his brother, “that 
the financial matter you spoke of—the ridiculously inadequate 
compensation for your services in ‘The Singing Bird’—might, 
through our joint intervention—my brother’s and mine—be 
altered for the better.” 

“Tt would make the girls so jealous if it were known,” she 
faltered. ‘They do talk so, and I wouldn’t for the world. 

“Tf what?” George Henry asked, bravely replying to that 
almost spasmodic pressure of his fingers. 

“Let me talk to you presently,” she whispered in his ear, as 
the car drew up at the entrance of the Milan. 

Stephen and George Henry, with their guest, were ushered 
with ceremony to their accustomed table. They found their 
nephew Harold, a lank, immaculately-dressed youth, hanging 
round, and he promptly accepted their invitation to luncheon. 

“Well, how goes it, kid?” was his somewhat laconic greeting 
of Miss Peggy. 

The young lady tossed her head and slipped her new possession 
a little Jower down upon her wrist. 

“Very well, thank you, Mr. Underwood,” she replied haughtily, 
“and not so much ‘kid,’ if you please.” 

“Can’t get popular this morning,”’ the young man complained, 
with a sigh. ‘‘Just put my foot in it with Bert Stanmore over 
there. Some spender—Bert—what? His father left him a 
hundred thou last year, and he’s blued the lot.” 

Stephen leaned forward in his place. He was greatly interested. 

‘Do I understand,” he asked, ‘‘that the young man you spoke 
of has dispersed the whole of his patrimony in twelve months?”’ 

“Got it in once,’ Harold assented. 

“Have you any idea as to the means he employed in this 
extraordinary dispersal?’’ Stephen inquired eagerly. 

“Fluff and gee-gees,” Harold replied, his mouth full of lobster 
salad. “Some old wheeze—what?” 

“He had to pay Flo Mansfield ten thousand pounds for breach,” 
Miss Peggy put in. “Flo, too, of all girls in the world!’’ 

“*Breach!’” Stephen repeated wonderingly. 

“*Ten thousand pounds!’” George Henry gasped. 

“Breach of promise’ of marriage,’ Peggy explained. “You 
two dears wouldn’t know anything about that. If you made a 
promise, you’d keep it.” 

The brothers exchanged stealthy glances. The same idea was 
dawning upon both of them. 

““A very large sum,” Stephen remarked thoughtfully. “Do 
you mean that the young lady was awarded that amount by the 
courts?” 

“Bert Stanmore compromised,” Peggy told them. “He would 
have had to pay all right, though. Flo stage-managed the whole 
affair beautifully. 

Stephen turned abruptly toward his brother. . 

“George Henry,” he enjoined, “do look after Miss Robinson. 
Remember that you particularly invited her to luncheon. She 
would like some more wine, I am sure. And, Miss Robinson, 
won’t you show my nephew the little present my brother has 
just been privileged to offer you?” 

The young lady exhibited the watch, and Harold whistled 
softly. During the remainder of luncheon, he was, for him, un- 
usually silent. At its termination, he buttonholed George Henry 
in the lobby. 

“See here, nunks,” he began: “A nod’s as good as a wink to 
a blind horse—what?”’ 

Rh a is a universally accepted dictum,” George Henry acknowl]- 
edged. 

“Put the brake on with the yellow-headed filly,’ Harold 
advised earnestly. ‘‘ Peggy’s a good kid enough, but this chorus 
gang are pinchers all the way. You see, they can’t help it, nunks. 
The boys are out for what they can take, and it’s got to be num- 
ber one all the time for the girlies, or they’re left planted in the 
middle of it, as the Frenchies sav. Do youcotton?” * ~ 

“T am deeply interested,” George Henry assured his nephew, 
“Pray proceed.” 

“There are just two ways the girlies can get their own back,” 
Harold continued impressively, “‘marriage or breach. And I 
can tell you this, nunks: There’s more money goes into the 
little dears’ pockets to heal their bruised hearts than anyone 
would believe. Peggy’s better than most of them, but she’d sell 
you like a bird for the oof.” 

“Would she, indeed?” George Henry murmured, with a gleam 
in his eyes. “I am much obliged to you for your warning, 
Harold. I will be discreet.” 


The brothers, according to their newly established custom 
spent a few minutes in their suite before returning to the City. 
An envelop upon the table attracted Stephen’s attention. He 
tore it hastily open and drew out their weekly bill. George Henry 
glanced over his shoulder. Both gave vent to a little exclama- 
tion of disappointment. 

“Ten pounds less than last week!” Stephen exclaimed. “J 
did at least hope that we should not lose ground here.” 

“Most disappointing,’ George Henry murmured absently, 

Stephen threw the account upon the table. He glanced keenly 
at his brother. 

“George Henry,” he said, “you have something on your 
mind.” 

“You are right, Stephen.” 

“Some plan, perhaps?” 

“A glimmering—just a glimmering.” 

“Connected with Miss Peggy Robinson?” 

“Precisely.” 

“You are not thinking of proposing to her?” 

“That is my intention,” George Henry declared heroically. 
“T shall, of course, change my mind the moment I have com- 
mitted myself. Harold has just assured me that she will not 
hesitate to demand heavy damages.” 

Stephen frowned thoughtfully. 

“Your scheme, if successful, will leave me at a great disad- 
vantage as regards relative drawings,’ he complained. 

“T fear so,” George Henry acknowledged gleefully. 

“T think,” Stephen pronounced, after a brief pause, “that this 
should be a joint affair.” 

“‘Impossible!”” George Henry objected, with unabated cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘We can’t both deceive the young lady.” 

“You could break the engagement at my instigation,” Stephen 
persisted. “I am your elder brother, and, in consideration of 
your yielding to my wishes, I offer to share in any trouble that 
may ensue.” 

The gleam in George Henry’s eyes was almost cunning. He 
shook his head firmly. 

“You must find a little trouble of your own, Stephen,” he 
declared. “I don’t want to seem ungenerous, but there’s no 
room for two in my little affair. There are, I believe, several 
thousand other young ladies who would be delighted to make 
a victim of you.” 

“T am older than you,” Stephen pleaded. 

“Four years,” was the prompt reply. ‘A mere nothing.” 

“Tt makes all the difference which side of fifty you are,” 
Stephen argued. 

His brother shook his head. 

“T do not admit the contention,” he replied. 

Stephen rose to his feet. His manner was distinctly stiff. He 
called to their servant, who was in the adjoining room. 

“Adam!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“You will put out our dress coats, white waistcoats, and white 
ties to-night,” Stephen directed. “We shall be attending a 
theatrical supper-party.” 

“ And dancing-pumps, sir?”’ the man asked, without flinching. 

“And dancing-pumps,” Stephen replied defiantly. 

The valet bowed and withdrew from the doorway. George 
Henry glanced at his brother with something almost like awe 
in- his face. 

“What is the meaning of this, Stephen?” he asked. 

“We are adopting your own suggestion, and accepting the 
invitation to supper of ‘The Singing Bird’ company, on the 
stage after the performance to-night,” Stephen announced, with 
quiet heroism. ‘It is as you have pointed out. There are other 
Peggy Robinsons. It is possible;” he added, “that if trouble 
should come of my attentions to any young lady to-night, there 
may be grave consequences—exemplary damages. If you are 
quite ready, George Henry, it is time for us to start for the City.” 

George Henry followed his brother from the room in gloomy 
silence. 


The arrival of the brothers Underwood upon the stage of the 
Hilarity Theatre that evening was the signal for a really remark- 
able outburst of welcoming cheers. The company had just 
taken their places at the supper-table when their unexpected 
guests somewhat timidly made their appearance in the wings. 
They were faultlessly dressed; they each carried a pair of white- 
kid gloves, and their silk hats-were the glossiest in London. In 
the distance they looked almost like twins, and the comedian 
of the party confessed later that he had taken them for an im- 
promptu turn, thoughtfully provided for the entertainment of 
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She burst into a peal of laughter and promptly kissed him on the cheek. For a single moment he flinched. He longed yet 
dreaded to look: toward Stephen. He was profoundly uncomfortable yet ridiculously light-hearted. 
“You meant it, dear, didn't you?” she asked eagerly. “Of course.” he replied 
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the party. It was Blanche Whitney, the leading lady, who first 
recognized them, and her introduction made them instantly the 
most popular persons present. She literally rushed toward 
them, drew an arm of each through hers, and advanced toward 
the table. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she announced: “These are my two 
dear friends, Mr. Stephen and Mr. George Henry Underwood, 
my most generous backers, who made the production of ‘The 
Singing Bird’ possible. God bless ’em both, I say!” 

“The syndicate!”’ some one shouted, and a forest of hands 
was outstretched. Stephen was promptly installed in the place 
of honor next to Blanche, and George Henry was directed to 
the seat on her other side. It was then, however, that the latter 
showed the sort of stuff he was made of. 

“There is a young lady down there,” he indicated, bowing to 
Peggy, “whom I have the honor to know. Would it be con- 
venient to sit by her side?” 

Peggy fose promptly to her feet. She was at the lower end 
of the table, and, by what she described afterward as an “act of 
Providence,” unescorted. She held‘Zout her very white arms 
toward George Henry. 

“Come along, old dear,” she begged; “I'll look after you.” 

George Henry was promptly installed, introduced to a young 
lady with jet-black hair and friendly manners who sat on the 
other side, and, with an arm of each girl thrust through his, found 
his plate heaped with food and his glass filled with champagne. 

“We'll look after you,” the dark young lady promised kindly. 
“My name is Rose. You must drink my 
health, please.” 

“Not so much of this familiarity, if you 
please,” Peggy broke in, a little sharply, 
tightening her clasp upon his arm. “You 
belong to me, don’t you, Mr. George Henry? 
And don’t you listen to Rose. She’s a flirt.” 

George Henry set his teeth, leaned 
toward Peggy, and whispered words in 
her ear which had never before passed 
his lips. She burst into a peal of 
laughter and promptly kissed him 
on the cheek. For a single moment 
he flinched. He longed yet dreaded 
to look toward Stephen. He was 
profoundly uncomfortable yet ridicu- 
lously light-hearted. 

“You meant it, dear, didn’t you?”’. 
she asked eagerly. 

“Of course,” he replied. 

She clinked her glass against his. 

“Please look at me while you 
drink,” she begged. 

He obeyed. She had the bluest 
eyes in the world—and this was the 
most wonderful champagne. From 
across the table, Harold wagged his 
head mournfully. 

“Oh, you giddy old nunks!” he 
groaned. “You'll put your foot in 
it before you've finished.” 

George Henry was rather inclined 
to think that he had. . He settled 
down to put the matter beyond 
doubt. 

On Stephen’s other side was a daring- 
looking young lady with red hair, a green 
evening gown, of which the shoulder-straps 
were indistinguishable, and browny green eyes. 

“That is Tessie on your right,” was Blanche’s in- 
troduction; “ but you must talk to me all the time and 
take no notice of her. She’s dangerous.” 

“ For a bride of less than a year,” the young lady in question 
retorted, “your behavior, Blanche, is simply disgraceful. Look 
at Allan glaring at you! Mr. Underwood, you seem like a man 
=" instincts. Do you wish to come between husband and 
wife?” 

““Certainly not,” Stephen assured her. 

“Then don’t let Blanche hold your arm, and please show me 
a little attention. I am free, unattached—and very lonely.” 

“I,” Stephen declared boldly, “am in the same predicament.” 

“Cat!” Blanche exclaimed. “You want to take my syndi- 
cate away.” 

“You have an anchorage of your own, dear,”’ Tessie pointed 
out, “and Allan’s so jealous. 


“You sound all right, but you’re not exactly the friendless 
orphan yourself, are you?” Blanche laughed. “However, to 
convince you that Mr. Underwood’s affections are already 
engaged, look at this!” she invited, touching the pendant which 


‘ hung from her neck. 


The young lady called Tessie examined it carefully. She was 
a good judge of such trifles. 

“Did he give it to you?” she gasped. 

“The dear man did,” Blanche replied, “and I am going to 
thank him for it—as soon as we are alone.” 

“You mean as soon as Allan isn’t there,” Tessie observed, a 
little spitefully. 

“Hush!” Blanche whispered, in mock alarm. ‘Don’t give 
me away!” 

“T ought, perhaps, to explain,”’ Stephen intervened, “that the 
little offering you have been admiring comes to Miss Whitney 
from my brother and myself not only as an expression of our 
friendly feelings but as a souvenir of a speculation on our part, 
the success of which has been due chiefly to her charm and gifts,” 

“So now you know, you cat!” Blanche exclaimed good- 
naturedly. “Mr. Underwood and his brother financed ‘The 
Singing Bird’ from the start, and most generously, too.” 

“You've all the luck, dear,” Tessie sighed. “Mr. Under- 
wood,” she went on, smiling languishingly into his face, “I am 
an unrecognized star myself. I should make the fortune ot 
anyone who had the courage to back me.” 

“Don’t you believe her,” Blanche laughed, tightening her 
grasp on Stephen’s arm. “She can’t sing a note, 
and you can see for yourself how plain she is.” 

Tessie wiped some non-existent tears from 
her very bright eyes. 

“The jealousy in our profession,”’ she com- 
plained, “‘is too appalling. .The way in which 


the jewel-bedecked prima donnas of musical comedy look down 
upon the struggling but talented aspirant is enough to drive one 
to despair—and drink.” 

Whereupon the young lady drank off the greater part of a 
glass of champagne, and leaned over to recite her woes to the 
stage-manager. 
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“Were you not,” Stephen asked diffidently, “a little severe 
upon the young lady?” 

“Oh, Tessie can stand chaff,” Blanche assured him. “All the 
-same,” she added, dropping her voice, “I don’t want to have 

ou too thick with her. Tessie’s a good sort, of course, but— 
she’s clever.” 

“Qn the stage?” he inquired. 

“No; off it,” was the prompt reply. 

“Kindly explain the innuendo,” he begged. 

Blanche shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well,” she said, “when two 
very unsophisticated and exceed- 
ingly wealthy men like your brother 
and yourself make a late entry 


“You are interfering with the service of luncheon, Harold,’ Stephen 


pointed out sternly. “You are also interrupting our conver- 
sation. I trust that this hint will be sufficient for you” 


into the world.of bohemia, you do so at your own risk. We are 
all tarred with the same brush. We are tolerably charming, but 
we've got to live. Tessie’s very extravagant, very brainy, and, 
just at the present moment, very poor.” 

_ “I see,” Stephen murmured, with a gleam in hiseyes. “This 
Is very interesting.” 

“Well, you be careful, dear old thing!” Blanche advised him. 
“Remember, you declined a very promising flirtation with me, 
so I can’t have you falling a victim to an inferior article.” 

“Your affections,” Stephen reminded her gallantly, “were 
already engaged.” 

“Well, Tessie’s aren’t—or wouldn’t be if you gave her any 
encouragement,” Blanche observed dryly. 

“Heard my name,” that young lady remarked, breaking once 
More into the conversation. ‘What’s she saying about me, Mr. 
Underwood?” 

“The sweetest things, dear;”’ Blanche assured her. 

“Then V’ll listen,” Tessie declared, laying her unringed hand 
for 2 moment upon Stephen’s, “There’s a sight, Mr. Under 


Oppenheim 


wood,”’ she continued, stretching out her long, slim fingers with 
their rather overmanicured nails, “to bring shame upon the 
overopulent bachelor with credit at his jeweler’s.” 
“Cadger!” Blanche murmured. 
“You haven’t often forgotten to ask for anything you wanted 
yourself, have you, dear?”’ Tessie retorted. 

It was at this stage of the supper that Stephen 
rose unexpectedly to his feet. He was quite used 
to addressing City companies, and he spoke simply 
and without hesitation. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said: brother 
and I have a brief announcement to make. We 
entered into the arrangement to produce ‘The Sing- 
ing Bird,’ with the idea of employing a trifle of sur- 
plus capital, but with no intention of making a 
fortune out of your brains and your talent. ‘The 
Singing Bird’ is a well-deserved and, I am told, a 
phenomenal success. After the whole of the capital 
is repaid, it will make, I am assured, a large sum 
of money. It is our intention— our solicitors have 

already the matter in hand—to take back our 
original advance, plus six-per-cent. interest, a 
sum which I understand is already earned. The 
whole of the profits for all future time, here in 
” London, from touring companies, and in the 
United States, will be divided among you, 
ladies and gentlemen, the original members of 
the cast, in a certain ratio, according to the 
importance of your parts, and dis- 
tributed half-yearly. My brother 
and I thank you very much for 
your kind hospitality this evening.” 
It took an appreciable space“of 
time for the idea to sink in, for 
them al] to realize that in thesg 
few seconds they had attained the 
Mecca of all actors and actresses 
—the something certain every week 
for yearstocome. But when they 
did realize it, there was pande- . 
monium. No formal 
speech of thanks 
could do more than 
in reach its first sen- 
tence. The magni- 
. tude, the magnifi- 
42 cence of the gift 
made them almost 
4 hysterical. It broke 
upon them in waves, 
ge" and with each wave 
Stephen and George 
i Henry seemed to dis- 
appear like drowning 
men in a sea of white 
arms and nodding 
coiffures. Men gripped their 
hands, and women kissed them 
trankly and unashamed. They 
cried for help to one another 
across the table. Their hair was 
ruffled; the shoulders of their 
dress coats were bepowdered; 
their cheeks were pinker than 
ever. That curious and unas- 
suming dignity of which both 
were certainly possessed availed 
them nothing. It was not until Harold whispered in the stage- 
manager’s ear that “the nunkies might get the pip,” that their 
escape was connived at. Escorted by their nephew, they were 
led by a devious way to their car, and finally reached the 
Milan at a little after half-past two in the morning. They were 
both more disheveled than they had ever been since their hoy- 
hood. They both rather avoided looking at oneanother. Stephen’s 
tie had slipped round to the back of his neck, and an unsus- 
pected tuft of hair had risen almost perpendicularly at the top 
of his head. George Henry’s tie had escaped from vision alto- 
gether; there was a great patch ot powder upon his coat sleeve 
and a wine stain upon his shirt-front. Harold, stretched at full 
length in their most comfortable easy chair, gazed at them both 
through half-closed eyes with a sleepy grin. 
“*The Prodigal Uncles!’ ” he mur- (Continued on page 114) 
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OST people, in their infancy, have made bogies out 
of sofa-pillows and overcoats, and the imaginative 
child always comes to believe in the reality of the 
bogy he has manufactured, and toward twilight 

grows actually afraid of it. 

When I was a little girl the name of Horace Greeley was 

‘ potent in American politics, and some irreverent tradesman had 

manufactured a pink cardboard fan (on the “palmetto” model), 
which represented the countenance of the venerable demagogue, 
and was surrounded with a white-silk fringe in imitation of his 
hoary hair and ‘“‘chin-beard.”’ A Horace Greeley fan had long 
been knocking about our country house, and was a familiar object 
to me and to my little cousins, when one day it occurred to us 
to make a bogy with my father’s overcoat, put Mr. Greeley’s 
head on top, and seat him on the veranda near the front door. 

When we were tired of playing we started to go in; but there 
on the threshold in the dusk sat Mr. Greeley, suddenly trans- 
formed into an animate and unknown creature, and dumb terror 
rooted us to the spot. Not one of us had the courage to demolish 
that supernatural and malevolent old man, or to dash past him 
into the house—and oh, the relief it was when a big brother came 
along and reduced him into his constituent parts! 

Such inhibitions take the imagination far back to the childhood 
of the human race, when terrors-and tabus lurked in every bush; 
and wherever the fear of the thing it has created survives in the 
mind of any society, that society is still in its childhood. Intel- 
lectual honesty, the courage to look at things as they are, is 
the first test of mental maturity. Till a society ceases to be 

: afraid of the truth in the domain of ideas, it is in leading-strings, 

morally and mentally. 

« The singular superiority of the French has always lain in their 
intellectual courage. Other-races and nations have been equally 
distinguished for moral courage, but too often it has been placed 
at the service of ideas they were afraid to analyze. The French 

; always want to find out first just what the conceptions they are 

a a. fighting for are worth. They will not 

be downed by their own bogies, much 
i less by anybody else’s. The young 

(Edipus of Ingres, calmly questioning 

the Sphinx, is the very symbol of the 

French intelligence; and it is because 

of her dauntless curiosity that France 

is of all countries the most grown-up. 
To persons un- 
familiar with the 


real French charac- 
ter, this dauntless 
— curiosity is supposed 


to apply itself chiefly to spying 
out and discussing acts and 
emotions which the Anglo- 
Saxon veils from 
publicity. The 
French view of what 
are euphemistically 
called “‘the facts of 


the Furies the “‘Amiable 
Ones’’) is often spoken of 


as though it were inconsistent with those necessary elements of 
any ordered society that we call purity and morality. 
the French talk and write freely about subjects and situations 
that Anglo-Saxons, for the last hundred years (not before), have 
agreed not to mention, it is assumed that the French gloat over 
such subjects and situations. As a matter of fact, they simply 
take them for granted, as part of the great parti-colored business 
of life, and no more gloat over them (in the morbid, introspec- 


tive sense) than they do over 
their morning coffee. 

To be sure, they do “gloat” + 
over their cofiee ina sense un- 
known to consumers of liquid 
chicory and health-beverages: 
they ‘‘gloat,” in fact, over 
everything that tastes good, 
looks beautiful, or appeals to 
any one of their acute and 
highly trained five senses. But 
they do this with no sense of 
greediness or shame or im- 
modesty, and consequently 
without morbidness or waste 
of time. They take the nor 
mal pleasures, physical and 
esthetic, ‘“‘in their stride,” so 
to speak, as wholesome, nour- 
ishing, and necessary for the 
background of a laborious life 
of business or study, and not 
as subjects for nasty 
prying or morbid self- 
examination. 

It is necessary for 
anyone who would 
judge France fairly to 


life” (as the Greeks called By Edith Wharton 


Because 


get this fundamental 
difference fixed in his 
mind before forming 
an opinion of the illus- 
trated “funny pa- 
pers,” of the fiction, 
the theaters, the whole 
trend of French 
humor, irony, and sen- 
timent. Well-meaning 
people waste much 
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time in seeking to prove 
that Gallic and Anglo- 
Saxon minds take the same 
view of such matters, and that the Vie Parisienne, the “little 
theaters,’ and the light fiction of France do not represent the 
average I'rench temperament, but are a vile attempt (by foreign 
agents) 10 cater to foreign pornography. 
The French have always been a gay and free and Rabelaisian 
ple. They attach a great deal of importance to love-making, 
but they consider it more simply and less solemnly than we. 
They are cool, resourceful, and merry, crack jokes about the 
relations between the sexes, and 
are used to the frank discussion of 
what some one tactfully called 
“the operations of nature.”. They 
are puzzled by our queer fear of our 
own bodies, and accustomed to 
relate openly and unapologetically 
the anecdotes that Anglo-Saxons 
snicker over privately and with 
apologies. ‘They define pornogra- 
phy as a taste for the nasty, and 
not as an interest in the natural. 
But nothing would be move 
mistaken than to take this as 
proving that family feeling is 
less deep and tender in France 
than elsewhere, or the con- 
ception of the social vir- 
tues different. It means 
merely that the French 
are not frightened by 
my the names of things, 
that they dislike what 
’ we call coarseness much 
less than what they call 
pruriency, and that they 
have too great a faith 
in the fundamental life- 
forces, and too much 
tenderness for the young 
mother sutkling her 
baby, for Daphnis and 
Chloe in the orchard at 
dawn, and Philemon 
and Baucis on their 
threshold at sunset, not 
to wonder at our being 
ashamed of any of the 
processes of nature. 
It is convenient to 
put the relations be- 
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tween the sexes first on the list of subjects about which the French 
and Anglo-Saxon races think and behave differently, because it 
is the difference which strikes the superficial first, and which has 
been most used in the attempt to prove the superior purity of 
Anglo-Saxon morals. But French outspokenness would not be 
interesting if it applied only to sex-questions, for savages are out- 
spoken about those, too. The French attitude in that respect is 
interesting only as typical of the general intellectual fearlessness 
of France. She is not afraid of anything that concerns mankind, 
neither of pleasure and mirth nor of exultations and agonies. 

The French are intrinsically a tough race; they are careless of 
pain, unafraid of risks, contemptuous of precautions. They have 
no idea that life can be evaded, and if it could be, they would not 
try to evade it. They regard it as a gift so magnificent that they 
are ready to take the bad weather with the fine rather than miss 
a day of the golden year. 

It is this innate intellectual honesty, the specific distinction 
of the race, which has made it the torch-bearer of the world. 
Bishop Butler’s celebrated: ‘Things are as they are, and will be 
as they will be” might have been the motto of the French intel- 
lect. It is an axiom that makes dull minds droop, but exalts the 
brain imaginative enough to be amazed before the marvel of 
things as they are. 


II 


Mr. Howe ts, I feel sure, will forgive me if I quote here a 
comment I once heard him make on theatrical taste in America. 
We had been talking of that strange exigency of the American 
public which compels the dramatist (if he wishes to be played) 
to wind up his play, whatever its point of departure, with the 
‘happy ever after” of the fairy-tales; and I had remarked that 
this did not imply a preference for comedy, but that, on the con- 
trary, our audiences want to be harrowed (and even slightly 
shocked) from eight till ten-thirty, and then consoled and re- 
assured before eleven. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Howells; “‘ what 
the American public wants is a 
tragedy with a happy ending.” 

What Mr. Howells said of the 
American theater is true of the 
whole American attitude toward 
life. 

“A tragedy with a happy end- 
ing” is exactly what the child 
wants before he goes to sleen—the 
reassurance that. “‘all’s 
well with the world” as ae, 
he lies in his cozy nur- Fb 
sery. It isa good thing 
that the child should 
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By Robert W. Chambers 


Tilustrated by W. D. Stevens 


i BARRES, a painter, has made friends with 
Dulcie Soane, who passes as the daughter of Law- 
rence Soane, superintendent of the building in New York 
where Barres has his studio. He uses her as his model, 
and his friendship for her has developed into love. Dulcie, 
however, believes that his affections have become fixed 
upon Thessalie Dunois, a girl of Alsatian origin, whom 
Barres met in France in 1914. She was then a famous 
dancer known as Nihla Quellen, but she quarrels with her 
patron, Count d’Eblis, a French senator who is plotting 
with the Turks and Germans against his country, and 
escapes to New York after d’Eblis has denounced her as a 
spy to the French government. Her life is in constant 
danger from German agents. 

Soane, who is a drunkard, is a rabid hater of England, 
and becomes associated with Murtagh Skeel, a sensitive 
and refined type of Irishman, in plots against England, one 
of which, financed. by German money, is to blow up the 
Welland Canal. Skeel in his youth had been in love with 
Dulcie’s mother, Eileen Fane, but, having gone to India, 
had lost track of her and is greatly astonished, when he 
meets Dulcie, to discover that she is Eileen’s daughter, 
for he had never heard that his sweetheart had been married. 
From all he can tell her, Dulcie comes to the conclusion that 
Soane is not her father. 

Barres takes Dulcie, Thessalie, and a sculptor friend, 
James Westmore, who is in love with Thessalie, to visit 
at his father’s home, Foreland Farms, in ‘horthern New 
York, near Lake Ontario. In the neighborhood is the mag- 
nificent estate of Adolf Gerhardt, a banker active in Ger- 
man intrigue in America, and who now (it is the summer 
of 1916) has Skeel as a guest. Gerhardt gives a splendid 
outdoor féte, which Barres and his friends attend. Here 
Thessalie is attacked by Ferez Bey, a Turk and a German 
agent who had been a friend of her father, and through 
whom she had come under the patronage of d’Eblis. The 
girl nearly meets death by strangulation, but is rescued 
by Barres, who hears her cries. Ferez escapes. That night, 
at Foreland Farms, Barres receives a note from his friend, 
George Renoux, a French agent watching Gerhardt and 
his gang, saying that Skeel is about to start on an expedi- 
tion to destroy the canal. He has two assistants, Alost and 
Souchez, and he asks the additional help of Barres and West- 
more in preventing Skeel and his fellow plotters from reach- 
ing the bomb-laden power-boat in which they are to set 
out on their dastardly mission. 


XXX 
GREEN JACKETS 


ARRES and Westmore were dressed, armed, and driving 
out of the Foreland Farms gates inside of ten minutes. 
Barres had the wheel; Westmore sat beside him, shov- 
ing new clips into two automatics and dividirtg the re- 
maining boxes of ammunition. 

“The crazy devils!” he said to Barres, raising his voice to make 
himself heard. “Blow up the canal, will they? What’s the 
matter with these Irishmen? The rest are not like ’em. Look at 
the fighting in Flanders, Garry! Look at the magnificent record 
of the Irish regiments! Why don’t our Irish play the game?” 

“Tt’s their blind hatred of England,” shouted Barres, in his ear. 
“They’re monomaniacs. They can’t see anything else—can’t 
see what they’re doing to civilization—cutting the very throat 
of Liberty every time they jab at England. What’s the use? 
You can’t talk tothem. They’re lunatics. But when they start 
things over here, they’ve got to be put into strait-jackets.” 
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“They are lunatics,’ repeated 
Westmore. “If they weren’t, they 
wouldn’t risk the wholesale murder of women and 
children. That is a purely German peculiarity; ‘ 
it’s what the normal boche delights in. But the 
Irish are white men. And it’s only when they’re crazy they’d 
try a thing like this.” 

After a long silence, 

“How fast, Garry?” 

“Around fifty.” 

“How far is it?” 

“About twenty-five miles further.” 

The car rushed on through the night under the brilliant July 
stars and over a perfect road. In the hollows, where spring 
brooks ran under stone bridges, a slight, chilling mist hung, bu 
otherwise the night was clear and warm. 

Woods, fields, farms streamed by in the darkness; the car tore 
on in the wake of its glaring, golden headlights, where clouds of 
little winged creatures of the night whirled and eddied like flecks 
of tinsel. 

Rarely they encountered other cars, for the hour was late, and 
there were no lights in the farmhouses which they passed along the 
road. 

They spoke seldom now, their terrific speed and the roaring 
wind discouraging conversation. But the night air, which they 
whipped into a steadily flowing gale, was still soft and fragrant 
and warm; and with every mile their exhilaration increased. 

Now the eastern horizon, which had already paled to a leaden 
tone, was becoming pallid; and few stars were visible except 
directly overhead. 

Barres slowed down to twenty miles. Long double barriers of 
dense and misty woodland flanked the road on either hand, with 
few cultivated fields between, and very rarely a ramshackle 
barn. 

Acres of alder swamp spread away on either hand, set with 
swale and pool and tussock. And, across the flat desolation, 
the east was all a saffron glow now, and the fish-crows were flying 
in twos and threes above the bog-holes. 

“‘There’s a man in the road ahead,” said Westmore. 

“T see him.” 3 

The man threw up one arm in signal, then made a sweeping 
gesture, indicating that they should turn to the left. The man 
was Renoux. 

“A cart-track and a pair of bars,” said Westmore. “Their 
car has been in there, too. You can see the tire-marks.” 

Renoux sprang onto the running-board without a word. 

Barres steered his car very gingerly in through the bars and 
along the edge of the woods, where, presently, the swampy 
cart-track turned to the right among the trees. 

“All right!” said Renoux briskly, dropping to the ground. 
He shook hands with the two new arrivals, passed one arm under 
each of theirs, and led them forward along a wet, ferny road 
toward a low hard-wood ridge. 

Here Souchez and Alost, who lay full-length on the dead leaves, 
got up to welcome the reenforcements and to point out a dis- 
reputable old brick building which stood close to the further edge 
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of the woods, rear end toward them, and fronting on a rutty 
cross-road beyond. 

“Are we in time?” inquired Barres, in a low voice. 

“Plenty,” said Renoux, with a shrug. ‘“They’ve been making 
a night of it in there. They’re at it yet. Listen!” 

Even at that distance, the sound of revelry was audible— 
shouts, laughter, cheering, boisterous singing. 

“Skeel is there,” remarked Renoux, “and I fancy he’s an 
anxious man. They ought to have been out of that house before 
dawn to escape observation, but I imagine Skeel has an unruly 
gang to deal with in those reckless Irishmen.” 

Barres and Westmore peered out through the fringe ot trees 
across the somewhat desolate landscape beyond. 

There were no houses to be seen. Here and there on the bogs 
were stakes of swale-hay and a gaunt tree or two. 

_“That brick hotel,” said Renoux, “is one of those places out- 

side town limits where law is defied arid license straddles the line. 

o run by McDermott, one of the two men aboard the power- 
at.”’ 

“Where is their boat?” inquired Westmore. 

Renoux turned and pointed to the southwest. 

“Over there in a cove—about a mile south of us. If they leave 
the tavern, we can get to the boat first and block their road.” 

“We'll be between two fires then,” observed Barres. “From 
the boat’s deck and from Skeel’s gang.” 

Renoux nodded coolly. 

‘Two on the boat and five in the hotel make seven. Weare 

ve. 


“Then we can hold them,”, said Westmore. 


‘ 


check them and hold them until your government can send its 
agents here. I know I have no business to do this—probably 


t; then Skeel's voice: “Better not bother us, my 
good man. We know our business, and you'd better learn yours” 


‘That’s all 1 want,” rejoined Renoux briskly. “I just want to 
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T’ll get into trouble. But 
{ can’t sit still and twirl 
my thumbs while people 
blow up a canal belong- 
ing to an ally of France.” 

“Hark!” motioned 
Barres. “They’re sing- 
ing. Poor devils! They’re 
like Cree Indians singing 
their death-song.” 

“Tsuppose,” said West- 
more somberly, “that 
déep in each man’s heart 
there remains a glimmer 
of hope that he, at least, 
may come out ot it.” 

Renoux shrugged. 

“Perhaps. But they 
are brave, these Irish— 
brave enough without a 
skinful of whisky. And 
with it they are entirely 
reckless. No sane man 

can foretell what they will attempt.” 

He turned to include Alost and 
. Souchez. “I think there can be only 

one plan of action for us, gentlemen. 

We should string out here along the 

edges of the woods. When they leave 

the tavern, we should run for the land- 
ing and get into the shack that stands there. A rickety sort of 
boat-house on piles,” he explained to Westmore and Barres. 
“There is the path through the woods.” He pointed to the 
left, where a trodden way bisected the wood road. “It runs 
straight to the landing,” he added. 

Alost, at a sign from him, started off westward through the 
woods. Souchez followed. Renoux leaned back against a big 
walnut tree and signified that he would remain there. _ 

So Barres and Westmore moved forward to the right very 
cautiously, circling the rear of the old brick hotel, where a line of 
ruined horse-sheds and a rickety barn screened theni from view 
of the kotel’s south windows. 

So close to the tavern did they pass that they could hear the 
noisy singing very distinctly and see, through the open windows, 
the movement of shadowy figures under the paling light of a 
ceiling-lamp. 

Westmore ventured nearer, in hopes of getting a better view 
from the horse-sheds, and Barres crept after him through the rank 
growth of swale and weeds. 

“Look at them!” whispered Westmore. “‘They’re in a sort of 
uniform, aren’t they?” 

“They’ve got on green jackets and stable-caps. Do you see 
that stack of rifles in the corner of the tap-room?” 

“There’s Skeel!’’ muttered Westmore. ‘The man in the long 
cloak sitting by the fireplace with his face buried in his hands!” 

“He looks utterly done in,” whispered Barres. ‘Probably he 
can’t manage that gang, and he begins to realize it. Hark! You 
can hear every word of that thing they’re singing.” 

Every word, indeed, was a yell or a shout, and distinct enough 
at that. They were roaring out “Green Jackets.” 

“Oh, Irish maids love none but those 
Who wear the jackets green——”’ 
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64 The Moonlit Way 


—all lolling and carousing around a slopping wet table—all save 
Murtagh Skeel, who, seated near the empty fireplace with his 
white face buried between his fingers, never stirred from his 
attitude of stony immobility. 

“There’s Soane,” whispered Barres. 
got up.” 

It was Soane, his cap cocked aslant on his curly head, his green 
jacket unbuttoned, a tumbler aloft in his unsteady clutch. 

“Whurroo!” he yelled. “Gu ma slan a chi mi—fear a Bhata!l” 
And he laid a reckless hand on Skeel’s cloaked shoulder. But the 
latter never stirred, and Soane, winking at the company, flour- 
ished his tumbler aloft and broke into “The Rising of the Moon.” 


““Oh, then tell me, Shawn’ O’Feérrall, 
Phwere the gatherin’ is to be.’ 
‘In th’ ould shpot be the river— 
Sure it’s known to you an’ me.’” 


“That man who just 


And the others began to shout the words: 


“Death to every foe and traitor! 
Forward! Strike the marchin’-tune, 
And hurrah, me lads, for freedom! 
’Tis the risin’ o’ the moon! 


“At the risin’ o’ the moon, 
At the risin’ o’ the moon, 
And a thousand blades are flashin’ 
At the risin’ o’ the moon!” 


“Here’s to Murtagh Skeel!” roared Soane. “An gille dubh 
ciardubh! Whurroo!” 

Skeel lifted his haggard visage, slowly looked round, got up 
from his stool. 

“In God’s name,” he said hoarsely, “if you’re not utterly 
shameless, take your rifles and follow me. Look at the sun! 
Have you lads gone stark mad? What will McDermott think? 
What will Kelly Walsh say? It’s too late to weigh anchor now; 
but it isn’t too late to go aboard and sober up and wait for dark. 
If you’ve a rag of patriotism left, you’ll quit your drinking and 
come with me.” 

“Ah, sure, then, Captain dear,” cried Soane, “is there anny 
harrm in a bite an’ a Sup f’r dyin’ lads befoor they go whizzin’ up 
to glory?” 

“T tell you we should be aboard. Now!” 

Another said: 

“Aw, the cap’s right. To hell with the booze! 
youse!”’” And he began to button his green jacket. 

Another got up on unsteady legs. 

“Sure,” he said, ‘“‘there do be time f’r to up anchor an’ shquare 
away for Point Dalhousie. Phwat’s interterin’, I dunno.” 

“A Canadian cruiser,” said Skeel, with dry bitterness. ‘‘ Get 
aboard, anyway. We’ll have to wait for dark.” 

There was a reluctant shuffle of feet, a careless adjusting of 
green jackets and caps, a reaching for rifles. 

““Come on,” whispered Barres; ‘‘ we’ve got to get to the landing 
before they do.” 

They turned and moved off swiftly among the trees. Renoux 
saw them coming, understood, turned, and hurried southward 
to warn Alost and Souchez. Barres and Westmore caught 
glimpses of them ahead, striding along the trodden path under 
the trees, and ran to overtake them. 

“They’re going aboard,” said Barres to Renoux. ‘But they 
will probably wait till dark before starting.” 

“They will, unless they’re stark mad,” said Renoux, hurrying 
out to the southern borders of the wood. But no sooner had he 
arrived on the edge of the open swale country than he uttered an 
re eats of rage and disgust and threw up his hands help- 

essly. 

It was perfectly plain to the others what was happening—and 
what now could not be prevented. 

There lay the big, swift power-boat, still at anchor; there 
stood the ramshackle wharf and boat-house. But already a 
boat had put off from the larger craft and was being rowed paral- 
lel with the shore toward the mouth of a marshy creek. 

Two men were rowing; a third steered. 

But what had suddenly upset Renoux was the sight of a line of 
green jackets threading the marsh to the north, led by Skeel, who 
was already exchanging handkerchief-signals with the men in 
the boat. 

Renoux glanced at his prey escaping by an avenue of which he 
had no previous knowledge. It was death to go out into the 


Come on, 


open with pistols and face the fire ot half a dozen rifles. No man 
there had any delusions concerning that. 


Souchez had field-glasses slung round his neck. Renoux took 
them, gazed at the receding boat, set his teeth hard. 

“‘Ferez!”” he growled. 

“What?” exclaimed Westmore, turning a violent red. 

“The man _ steering is Ferez Bey.” Renoux handed the 
binoculars to Westmore with a shrug. 

Barres, bending double, had gone out into the swale. A thicket 
of cattails screened him, and he advanced very carefully, keeping 
his eyes on the green-jacketed men whose heads, shoulders, and 
rifles were visible above the swampy growth beyond. 

Suddenly Renoux, who was watching him in bitter silence, saw 
him turn and beekon violently. 

“Quick!” he said, in a low, eager voice. ‘He may have found 
a ditch to shelter us.” 

Renoux was correct in his surmise. Barres stood with drawn 
pistol, awaiting them in a muddy ditch which ran through the 
reeds diagonally across the marsh. It was shin-deep in water. 

“We could make a pretty good stand in a ditch like this, 
couldn’t we?” he demanded excitedly. 

“You bet we can!” replied Renoux, jumping down beside him, 
followed by Westmore, Alost and Souchez in turn. 

Barres, leading, ran down the ditch as fast as he could, spatter- 
ing himself and the others with mud and water at every step. 

“Here!”’ panted Renoux, clambering nimbly out of the ditch 
and peering ahead through the reeds. Then he suddenly stood 
upright. 

“Halt!” he shouted. “it’s all up with you, Skeel! Keep away 
from that boat, or I order my men to fire!” 

There was dead silence for a moment; then Skeel’s voice: 

“Better not bother us, my good man. We know our business, 
and you’d better learn yours.” 

“Skeel,” retorted Renoux, “my business is other people’s 
business sometimes. It’s yours just now. I warn you to keep 
away from that boat.” He turned and hailed the boat in the 
next breath. ‘“‘Boat ahoy! Keep off, or we open fire!” 

The metallic bang of a rifle cut him short, and his straw hat 
was jerked from his head. Then came Skeel’s voice, calmly 
dangerous: 

“T know you, Renoux. 
away, or 1’ll kill you!” 

“What lawful standing have you—leading an armed expedition 
from the United States into Canada?” retorted Renoux, red with 
anger and looking about for his hat. 

“Tf you don’t get back I shall surely kill you,”’ replied Skeel. 
“T count three, Renoux—one—two—three— Bang! went another 
rifle, and Renoux shrugged and dropped reluctantly back into 
the ditch. 

“They’re crazy,” he said. 
yonder.” 

Westmore also fired, aiming carefully at Ferez. It was too far; 
they both knew it. But the ricocheting bullets seemed to sting 
the rowers to frantic exertion, and Ferez, at the rudder, ducked 
and squatted flat, the tip of his hat alone showing over the gun- 
wale. 

“We can’t stop them,” said Renoux desperately. 
certain to reach that boat.” 

Now, suddenly, Skeel’s six rifles cracked viciously, and the 
bullets came screaming over the ditch. 

Renoux fairly gnashed his teeth. 

“Tf a bluff won’t stop them, then I’m through,” he said bit- 
terly. “I haven’t any authority. I haven’t the audacity to fire 
on them—to so insult your government. And yet, by God— 
there’s the canal to remember!” ; 

Another volley from the green jackets, and again the whizzing 
scream of bullets through the cattails above their heads. ‘ 

“Look!” cried Barres. “They’re embarking already! There 
wasn’t a chance of holding them.” 

It was true. Pell-mell through the shallow water and into the 
boat leaped the green jackets, holding their rifles high in the early 
sunshine. Skeel sprang in last of all; the oars flashed. 

Pistols hanging helplessly, Renoux and his men stood there 
foolishly on the edge of their ditch and watched the boat pull 
back to the big power-craft. 

Nobody said anything. The green jackets climbed aboard 
with a derisive cheer. So near was the power-boat that Skeel, 
Ferez, and Soane were easily distinguishable there in the brilliant 
sunshine, on deck. 

“ Anyway,” burst out Renoux, “they’ll not dare lie there at 
anchor and wait for dark now!” 

Even as he spoke, the anchor came up. : 

Very deliberately the small boat was hoisted to the davits; 
the big craft began to move, swinging her nose north by west, 


You have no standing here. Keep 


“Barres, fire across that boat out 


“They're 
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“You are so wonderful!” he said. “I am just realizing that I began to fall in love with you a long time ago" 
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The Moonlit Way 


the spray breaking under the bows. She was already under way, 
already headed for the open lake. 

And then, without any warning whatever, out of the northeast, 
almost sheering the jutting point which had concealed her, rushed a 
Canadian patrol-boat, her forward deck a geyser of spouting foam. 

A red lance of flame leaped from her forward gun; the sharp 
crack shattered the summer stillness; the shell went skittering 
away over the water, across the bows of the power-boat; a string 
of signals broke from the cruiser’s mast. 

Then an amazing thing happened. The power-boat’s after- 
deck suddenly swarmed with green jackets; there came a flash 
and a report, and a shell burst over the Canadian patrol-cruiser, 
cutting her halyards to ribbons. 

‘“‘Well—by—God!”’ gasped Renoux. Barres and Westmore 
stood petrified; but the three Frenchmen, with one accord, and 
standing up very straight, uncovered in the presence of these men 
who were about to die. 

Suddenly the power-boat broke out a flag at her masthead—a 
bright-green flag bearing a golden harp. 

Again the small gun flashed from her after-deck; another gun 
spoke with a splitting report trom the starboard bow; both the 
shells exploded close to the patrol-cruiser, showering her super- 
structure with steel fragments. 

And, as the concussions subsided, and the landward echoes of 
the shots died away, far and clear from the power-boat’s decks, 
across the water, came the defiant chorus: 


“IT saw the Shannon’s purple tide 
Roll by the Irish town, 
As I stood in the breach by Donal’s side 
When England’s flag went down——’ 


They were singing “Green Jackets,’”’ these doomed men. 
Barres could hear them cheering, too, for a moment only—then 
every gun aboard of the flimsy little craft spat flame at the big 
Canadian, and the bursting shells splashed the water all round 
her with their pigmy fragments. 


Now, from the cruiser, a single gun bellowed. Instantly a req 
glare wrapped the launch; there was a heavy report, a fountain of 
rushing smoke and débris. 

Against the infernal flare of light, Skeel’s tall figure showed jn 
silhouette, standing there with hat lifted as though cheering 
Again, from the cruiser, a gun crashed. Where the burning launch 
had been, a horrible flare shot up, and the shocking detonation 
rocked land and sky. On the water, a vast black cloud rested 
almost motionless; and all round rained charred things that had 
been wood and steel and clothing, perhaps—perhaps little frag- 
ments of living creatures. 

So passed into eternity Murtagh Skeel and his green jackets 
hurled skyward in the twinkling of an eye on the roaring blast of 
their own magazine. What was left of their green flag attained 
an altitude unparalleled that sunny morning. But their souls 
soared higher into that blinding light which makes all things 
clear at last, solves all questions, all perplexities—which consoles 
all griefs and quiets at last the bitter mirth of those who have 
laughed at death for conscience’s sake. 

Very slowly the dull cloud lifted from the sunlit water. Dead 
fish floated there; others, half stunned, lay awash, with fins quiy- 
ering, or strove to turn over, bellies shining silver-white in the 
morning sun. 


XXXI 
ASTHORE 


THE sun hung low over Northbrook hills as Barres turned 
his touring car in between the high white service-gates of 
Foreland Farms, swung round the oval, and backed into the 
garage. 

Barres, senior, very trim in tweeds, the web-straps of a creel 
and a fly-book wallet crossing his breast, glanced up from his 
absorbing occupation of preparing evening casts on a twelve-foot 
tapered mist-leader. 

“Hello!” he said absently, glancing (Continued on page 127) 


Thessalie called to him very sweetly, 
“If you are looking for Dulcie, I left 
her a few minutes ago. over by the 
wall fountain in the rose-arbor™ 
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*the rout of the Ottoman armies before the 


The story of a fine idealist and dreamer who found what 


he sought at home and not afar in 


Beulah 


By Donn Byrne 
Tilustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


E dropped the newspaper from his hands, and, 
with his jaw thrust forward and a dim haze over 
his eyes, he gazed into the glowing coal fire in 
the immense drawing-room. So Zion had arisen 

at last! Zion, the incomparable city! Zion, the hope and 
home of millions! Out of the tearful dreams of centuries, 
the stones of the Temple were taking substance as by strange 
magic. 

Zion was here! 

He took the paper up again, and the 
mist passed from his eyes as he read of 


smiling, sedate Allenby, and of the pro- 

posal of the British to found, in the ancient ~ 
soil, a free Hebrew state, such as had ob- . 
tained there before the Babylonians and T 
the swarthy, arrogant Romans had been > 
sent to smite his people for their sins. His “x 
eves blazed as he thought of the Moslem i. 
hordes reeling back. 

And there were Jews with General Allen- 
by, too—fighting for their ancient patri- 
mony. 

And Zion had arisen! 

“*T will bring them again also out of the land 
of Egypt, and gather them out of Assyria,’”’ he 
quoted the Promise, ‘‘‘and I will bring them 
into the land of Gilead and Lebanon.’ ” 

You might have taken Sassoon for an Arab or 
an Afghan as he sat there in front of the fire, 
what with his high cheek-bones, his fiery black eyes, 
and the swarthy, sun-tanned tint he never lost. 

His stocky, muscular figure, too—that seemed to be more {it- 
ting for a cavalryman or a wrestler than for the intrepid finan- 
cier who, with Rothschild, and Garetti, of Italy, and Carcas- 
sonne, of France, had held the reins of plunging international 
credit while the world weltered in battle. Everyone who saw 
him for the first time was surprised. 

“I didn’t think—” they would begin embarrassedly, and then 
Stop, a little flushed. 

Sassoon would smile wryly. 

“You expected to find a patriarchal beard, a vulture’s nose, 
mean eyes,” he would think, “hands twitching for money—- 
such, you thought, would be the Jewish banker.”’ But he said 
nothing, not from a sense of cowardice but from dignity. 

x “I thought”—they would cover up their embarrassment— 
you were an older man.” 

“T am fifty.” 

“You look thirty-five.” 


His wife Miriam, seated at the huge piano, not playing but } 


dreaming, and occasionally stealing a glance at Sassoon—her 
you would have known for a Jewess immediately. Even at 
thirty-six, she was a slim* woman, and had not lost -the beauty 
of her early years. The blackness of her hair, black as blue, 
the smoldering fire in her eyes, her swarthy, passionate color- 
ing—she was as unmistakably racial as her namesake, Miriam, 
Sister of Moses, who danced to timbrels after the crossing of the 
Red Sea. 
“Sassoon,” she called, “what are you thinking of?” She had 
watched him gaze into the fire long enough. 
‘Our hope has not yet gone,’ ” he quoted the refrain from 


the song “ Ha-Tikwah,” “ ‘the ‘old-hope to return to the:land of '* 


our fathers, to the city where David lived.’ We’re going back.” 


He stood up quickly, and, walking over to her, he. took her by, 


Hour to hour went by, and still he wandered about, 
savoring, as one savors old memories, the nearness 
and greatness of his people in this alien land 


the arms. ‘We’re going back, Miriam, right away, to the city 
where David lived!” 

His eyes were sparkling with his dream, but hers were troubled. 
She had no child, nor could she ever have one. -All she had was 
Sassoon—her husband, her lover. And she wanted to be sure that 
he would be happy, that the things he did should be the right 


things. 
II 


From his earliest childhood, in Lisbon, he had been saturated 
in the dream of Zion. His mother, a proud Mendoza, and his 
father, the gentle little banker with the pathetic eyes and the 
long beard, lived innerly that fierce, intensive racial life which 
the families had hoarded since the days of the Inquisition, when 
death was not the portion of a Jew, but indignity, torture, degra- 
dation—death in life. 

‘* With the glowing enmity of generations, they both told young 
Peter Sassoon of their people’s suffering. 

He could remember his mother, tall and slim, and straight like 
a drawn sword, her face glowing with spiritual flame, recount- 
ing the sufferings of his people, and then standing up proudly, 
with tears dimming her great black eyes, while she chanted the 
“Zionide” of Judah Ha-Levi: 


Zion, wilst thou not. send a greeting to thy captives, 
Who greet thee as the remnant of thy flocks? 

From east to west, from north to south, a greeting; 
From far and near take thou on all sides! 
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A greeting sends the captive of desire, 
who sheds his tears 

Like dew on Hermon; would they 
might fall on thy hills!” 

And so, hour by hour, day by 
day, month by month, there arose 
in his mind the fabric of the an- 
cient country. In long, graceful 
lines and in definite colors, now 
restrained, now violent and dra- 
matic, he could see Jerusalem, the 
delectable city. He could see the 
great Temple which Solomon 
builded on the site of the thresh- 
ing-floor of Ornan, the Jebusite. 
Now against its crumbling ruins, 
old men beat their heads. “O 
God, the heathen are come into 
thine inheritance!” they cry. 
“They have laid Jerusalem on 
heaps. Weare become a reproach 
to our neighbors, a scorn and 
derision to them that are round 
about us. Howlong, Lord? Wilst 
thou be angry forever? Shall thy 
jealousy burn like fire?” He could 
see the tomb of David, with its 
terraces and olive trees bathed in 
sunshine. In his mind he could 
see the oaks of Mamre, where 
Abraham pitched his tent. All 
that was theirs! Zion, which was 
now a captive, one day would 
belong to his people again. So went the promise of the Lord. 

He might have remained all his life in Lisbon, dreaming 
fiercely, as his mother dreamed, and helping his father in the bank, 
had not the old man died unexpecte lly one Sabbath in the syna- 
gogue. He sat down suddenly, put his hand to his heart, gasped, 
looked wildly up to the balcony where his wife was, and col- 
lapsed from heart-disease. And his son rent his garments, as the 
custom is, and said kaddish for him, and he was laid away to rest. 

I don’t know how it is these people of the East love. There 
is an intensity to it that we Westerns, with our complex, diverse 
interests, can never attain. They become bound to each other 
with clamps of tempered steel, become the perfect unity that 
all love is. When one part dies, the other dies also. So, three 
weeks later, the wife of old Sassoon, who was a Mendoza; died 
quietly in her chair with a look of expectancy on her face, as 
though she had heard her name called. And for her, too, her 
son rent his garments and said kaddish, and she was laid by the 
side of her husband in the House of Peace. 

He might have remained in Lisbon, might Peter Sassoon, and 
have become the greatest financier Portugal had ever seen. He 
might have gone to Paris or Madrid or any of the European 
capitals, and there made a name as big as it is in our country 
to-day. But the tragedy of his: people lay in dark stains, and 
hidden, fetid prison-chambers in each one of them, and he would 
have none of them. 

“T will go to Palestine,” he said.’ And then his eyes flashed 
proudly. ‘I will not go to Palestine until Palestine is free.” 

But there was somewhere else he might go, and his heart 
leaped at the thought of it. Already through the narrow Ghet- 
tos of Europe, the word ran that overseas was a great country 
where all men were free. From the Pale of Russia, where the 
moujiks were craving blood; from Budapest, where the Jews 
went by fearfully in their clumsy gabardines; from Spain the 
haughty, and Portugal the proud, Israel was making a last 
exodus to a new world. There the huckster in the street had his 
chance, and the manufacturer put up his purring looms, and in 
the colleges the brilliant youth of Israel matched brains against 
the pick of the virgin continent. Even in:the fertile New Eng- 
land states, the Jews had reverted to their origihal calling, and 
tilled the land, as they once did, twenty centuries ago, by Naza- 
reth and Galilee. There, too, would he go and abide with his 
people—— 

“Until Zion come—” he murmured. 


SRACKER 


Iil 


It was Schuyler who gave young Sassoon his chance—Schuyler, 
the greatest of the bankers, as sinister-looking—what with his 
drooping black mustache, his black eyes, his black cigar—as any 


He dropped the newspaper 
from his hands, and, with 
his jaw thrust forward and a 
dim haze over his eyes, he 
gazed into the glowing coal fire 


pirate of the days of Kidd—three 
times savior of his country, a picker 
of men. To him Sassoon went fear- 
lessly, and Schuyler, in five minutes, 
sent him to be trained for charge of the 
foreign credits. 

“Why in blazes,” asked one of Schuyler’s 
friends, ‘‘did you give that Jewish boy such a chance?” 

“Wait and see,” Schuyler smiled. 

There is a belief abroad that Schuyler never made a mistake. 
Of course he made mistakes, time and time again; but he made 
no mistake in picking Peter Sassoon. Little by little the grip 
of new fingers could be felt in national finance, not a nervous, 
grasping grip but a firm, steady hand. 

“That’s Schuyler’s man, Sassoon,”’ the shrewd bankers nodded. 

They recognized quickly the reasons why Schuyler had picked 
him. They saw his genius, when, reaching out, he picked up 
and took charge of a South American republic, rich in ore and 
nitrates, and, saving it from ruin, started it on a strict business 
schedule, with himself running everything from president to 
police, and running it well. . 

“But aren't you afraid,” he was asked, “‘of a revolution tak- 
ing place, and all your holdings being confiscated?” 

“T am afraid of nothing,” Sassoon replied quietly, without 
any boastfulness, merely stating a fact. 

This intrepid financial genius, this fearlessness, would have 
been enough to make his name, but added to that was his im- 
peccable honesty. In the open game of finance he was ruthless 
against an opponent who dared and offered to fight him for 
supremacy, always according to rule, and. recognized fair play. 
But his fingers were never soiled with any shady transaction. 
He never hired a corporation lawyer to help him evade the law 
of the land. He never plundered the weak. : 

“T have heard,” drawled Calhoun, the senator from Georgia, 
a notorious Judeophobe, “that everyone is entitled to his pet 
Jew. I know of no pet Jews, but I know of one honest one— 
Peter Sassoon.” 

That did not please Sassoon. Praise for himself meant noth- 
ing, but condemnation of his people enraged him. But what was — 
to be done about it? Nothing! Until Zion come—— 

To his people, the fearless Spanol Jew seemed a redeemer. In 
no activity of theirs was he missing. Into those palatial offices 
of his on Broad Street, New York, anyone of his religion was 
admitted, from the East Side schnorrer and the pedler to the 
great merchant and the legislator. And time that was worth 
thousands of dollars to him was spent freely in assisting them 
in their troubles, giving them counsel, laying out plans. He 
lent them momey freely, knowing every cent of it would be 
returned. 

“T tell it you, Mr. Sassoon,” a little Galician, whom he had 
pulled from the edge of bankruptcy, broke in on him in voluble, 
singsong Yiddish. ‘When I leave Galicia, I think it this coun- 
try the greatest chance in the world. I think it the money come 
easily here, pavolye! But I got to work, and I’m happy work- 
ing. We’re all happy working and making money, but bad times 
come, and it is hard and we get discouraged. Until you came 
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is like heaven! 

“Here is it ‘all right,’’ said Peter Sassoon, ‘until Zion 
come—— 

“To me’’—the little Galiz threw his hands out proudly—‘‘to 
me, it is Zion here!”’ 


IV 


He was thirty-five years old and already an international 
fgure when he met Miriam Mendel, daughter of the old patri- 
arch who had come out of Kief to America and was acknow!- 
edged to be the greatest furrier in the world. Up in the North, 
further than the Hudson Bay men go, his agents travel for the 


- pelts of silver foxes. At the fair of Nijni Novgorod they are 


known, and at Leipzig, at the great March Messe. Shrewd men, 
those agents of his, none shrewder in the world, and their nod of 
the head is as good as their bond. 


If Peter Sassoon had not happened along, I don’t believe - 


Jacob Mendel would have given Miriam to another man. For 
Miriam was all he had, and he knew the worth of that one daugh- 
ter. The spirit that was in Jacob Mendel was placid and great 
and very deep, like the sea, but the spirit of his daughter was 
black and white-topped, and aglow with great passions, like a 
mountain lake. And she was very beautiful. 

“She looks like Jael,”” the elder Miss Brown, of the Misses 
Brown’s School for Young Ladies, said, when Miriam was 
brought to her, ‘‘or like Jephthah’s daughter.” 

The elder Miss Brown, for all her lack of knowledge of worldly 
things, was in a measure right. Miriam was a maid of Isracl, a 
maid out of old-time, when the Jewish women followed the host- 
ing through the desert, led by the burning cloud. She stood out 
among that pretty aggregation of bankers’ daughters like a flame. 

She went through Vassar and she came to New York, and 
she was, in due course, offered for marriage at dances and lunches 
and afternoon teas. There were a host of bidders, for, even 
without the Mendel millions, she had fire enough and beauty 
enough to electrify the most placid of men. But she would have 
none of them. - 

“For whom are you waiting then, for whom?” little Klotz, 
the department-store man, gesticulated in hysterical anger. He 
usually got what he wanted, did little Klotz. 

“T am waiting for my man,” she told him quietly. 

The dapper little trader went to 
her father, ‘“‘to talk reason,’ as 
he put it. 

““Why don’t she take me?” 
he demanded hotly. ‘Amn’t 
I wealthy enough, and healthy 


And in the evenings he would 
go with her into the old-fash- 

toned garden in the dusk. and, 
sitting by her there, he would tell 
her of his dreams and of his youth 


Donn 


there was. nobody to help us. But you came and—gewallt, it — 
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enough? Amn’t | as.good-looking as anyone else she will get? 
rae wants her man? Well, I’m her man, as much as anyone 
else is.” 5 

Old Jacob Mendel looked him up and down for a minute, 
much as though he were examining a pelt. He grimaced, as he 
would grimace:if a pelt were rotten. 

“You're not,” he said calmly. And there the matter ended. 

It was at a dance at Sherry’s that Miriam met Peter Sassoon. 
It was seldom he came to dances, but to this he came, because 
it would have hurt some friends had he not appeared; and, for 
all his strength and. vigor, he would hurt nobody’s feelings. He 
swung into the room, a lunging, muscular figure, who would 
have been more at home on a horse in the desert than dancing 
a waltz in a ballroom. On his round of introductions he stopped 
at Miriam Mendel.- Something in the girl’s high head and shin- 
ing eyes arrested him. 

“I suppose I'should ask you to dance, but I dance very badly,” 
he said bluntly. 

She laid her hand on‘his arm. 

“You needn’t.”” She was every bit as direct as he. ‘1 should 
like to talk to you, Peter Sassoon.” 

They talked very little that night, and very little afterward, 
but their eyes just looked at one another with a strange question 
in them. ‘They looked probingly; they looked warily, and then, 
suddenly, they grew clear, as though all questions were answered, 
and they knew they had come together to stay. 

They met several times after that, and between them there 
still existed that dramatic, eloquent silence, broken only by 
amenities of conversation. The day came when Sassoon took 
her left hand in his two brown ones. 

“Will you marry me, Miriam,” he said bluntly—he knew no 
other way—‘‘and stay by me always? Because I love you.”’ 

“T will,”’ she said, and her eyes were shining, ‘because I love 
you, too, Peter Sassoon.” 

They spoke very little even after that. It seemed to both of 
them that the physical coverings of their spirits were laid entirely 
aside. The mechanics of speech were no longer there—tongue, 
palate, lips, or teeth. Together their hearts were singing the im- 
mense diapason of the stars. ‘‘‘I sleep, but my heart waketh’””— 
the Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s, clashed in her heart like 
cymbals—‘“‘‘it is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, saying, 
Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled; for 
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“Oh, Since: blind one, cannot you see? Not even in Palestine is Zion: but when we are dead—there is David's city!" 
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my head is filled with dew,’” “‘Thou hast ravished my heart, 
my sister, my spouse’ ”’—in Sassoon’s mind the glorious love-song 
answered—‘ ‘thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, 
with one chain of thy neck. . . . How much better is thy love 
than wine!’ ” 

He went to her father proudly. 

“T am in love with your daughter, Jacob Mendel,” he said, 
“and she with me.” 

“J am very glad, Sassoon.” The fur king hesitated not one 
moment. 

And so they were married, and he took her'to live in the great 
house he had bought for them in Westchester, a place of hills 
and valleys and gaunt, splendid rocks, such as might be about 
the Jordan er Kedron stream. And in the distance they could 
see the Sound, placid as the sea called Galilee, dotted here and 
there with a sail, and ruffled at times by the wind into micro- 
scopic hills and ridges. And in the evenings he would go with her 
into the old-fashioned garden in the dusk, and, sitting by her 
there, he would tell her of his dreams and of his youth. And, as 
the dusk gathered into night, she—hardly visible, very sentient 
—would put out her hand and catch his, and as his throbbing 
voice went on, by a soft pressure now, by a hard one then, she 
would signify that her soul was drinking in every word. 

“Not in my time, Miriam, nor in your time will Zion come. 
But one day——”’ 

And little by little under the soft influence of his caring for 
his wife Miriam, the harsh drama of Sassoon’s vision of Zion 
blurred into pale, delicate outlines. Gone for a time was the 
splendor of the Temple and the troubled waters of Bethesda 
Pool, and in its place there rose in his mind a vision of Magdala, 
the village whence his family came. A wide valley, it was de- 
scribed, between two pleasant hills, and tall, feathery trees about 
the cliffs. Bees hummed going to and from their hives in the 
rocks, and.the sun shot the little watercourse with iridescence. 
Butterflies and dragon-flies hovered above the anemones and 
squills, and in the foreground of all, in her white robe, with her 
black eyes and her dark, commanding face, was Miriam, a Jewish 
maid——- 

And so, married, they lived happily but for one thing: the 
promise to Abraham was not fulfilled in Sassoon, and Miriam 
had no child. It would have come to her as the crowning mo- 
ment in her love, but there had to be some bitter disappointment, 
she felt, for all that she was getting. Sassoon knew, and envel- 
oped her with tenderness for it. It hurt him, too. 

Everywhere together they went, except for the gccasions of 
his business. Through fifteen years she walked proudly as a 
queen, glad to be wife to a man like Sassoon, proud to be ad- 
mittéd to his thoughts, to be near the soul of him. Every 
moment proud of him. Every moment fearful lest something 
should happen to him—not a mere physical reality but some- 
thing that might hurt or destroy his bigness, or turn him aside 
from the great, right things. She had no child, you see—she had 
nothing but Sassoon. 


V 


HE spoke continually of his vision of a new Zion to the rabbis 
he knew, and they grew sympathetic toward his fervor, and 


quoted for him texts from Jeremiah, and Lamentations, and - 


Joel to prove that it should come, and from Uriah and Amos. 
But their vision was a dull thing of dry Talmudic books, and they 
obscured it with strange interpretations, and hazy corollaries. 
And that did not satisfy Sassoon. 

He spoke of it once to a young artist of some talent, a slim 
Jewish boy, and told him, in a moment of enthusiasm, how he 
would like to go back to David’s city. 

“Say, brother,” the boy’s voice cackled; “you don’t know 
nothing about it, I’ve been there. I was on a tour over the 
world when I married my girl. Listen, friend: There ain’t 
nothing there—just stone, stones and sand. You don’t want to 
go there. Why don’t you go down to Lakewood?” 

“And they call you an artist!” Sassoon sneered inwardly. 
Outwardly, his face flushed, and his mouth crept into a thin, 
straight line. 

He had been invited—a great compliment—to a little dinner 
at an Irish club by five or six of New York greatest Irishmen. 
It had passed off, talking of city and state and national politics 
and of the reconstruction work after the war. That, too, passed, 
and the old men began talking of bygone times in Ireland and 
of the great struggles in New York when the Tiger padded Four- 
teenth Street with soft, treacherous steps. 

“Give us one of the sold songs, Tim,” some one asked. 


A red-faced, white-haired judge of the Supreme Court shook 
his head. 

“No more,” he refused laughingly; “those days are by.” 

““By* be damned!” There was the clanging protest of glasses 
on the table. The old judge laughed and rose. 

“Well then: 


“The French are on the sea, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
The French are on the sea, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
The French are on the sea, 
They'll be here by break of day; 
And the Orange will decay, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht.” 


The old rebel song rang through the club, and, as the verses 
went on, Sassoon told himself here was a race he would never 
understand. The old judge he knew for one of the greatest 
supporters of the Allied cause during the war. He had advocated 
hanging in the public square all the lurking spies in America. 
He had publicly wept when Ireland refused to line up to her 
duty in civilization. And yet, here he was, singing a rebel song! 


‘“‘And will Ireland then be free? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
And will Ireland then be free? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
Yes; Ireland will be free, 
From the center to the sea; 
And hurrah for liberty, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht.” 


He turned to the judge when the song was over. eS 

“When Ireland is free,” Sassoon said, “you expect to go 
back?” 

“T do not,” Judge Ryan answered. ‘My place is here.” 

“Tt seems to mean so much to your people, and you say they 
will not go back. What is the use, then, of all these feelings, all 
these songs?” 

The white-haired old jurist laid his hand on Sassoon’s knee. 
He smiled. 

“Here is the use, Sassoon,”’ he said cryptically: “Your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams.” 


VI 


Ir was four in the morning now, and it had been dawn since 
then, a faint, mauve dawn of June, and still Sassoon was walk- 
ing about the city. To-day was the great day—the day when the 
miracle would be proven. To-day he sailed for Zion, David’s 
city, which, according to the Promise, had arisen from the dead, 
and on whose ‘hills and valleys, whose flat roofs and bellying 
minarets, the sun of freedom shone, as it shone in the days of 
the magnificence of Solomon, the king. 

He had wound up his business at the bank that day, selling 
his various holdings and converting them into. securities which 
he could bring with him to Palestine. And to his associates he 
had.said good-by. He saw a lack of enthusiasm in their voices. 
Behind their eyes was a disappointed, hard look. _Kemp, of the 
United.Oil.Company, had suddenly blazed into a sort of anger. 

“Tf I were to tell you what I think—”’ the hawk-faced Yankee 
snapped. 

“What is wrong, Kemp?”’ Sassoon was surprised. - 

“Oh, nothing!”” Kemp barked, and*bade him good-by un- 
ceremoniously. 

At his house, too, on Madison Avenue, matters were not right. 
In the eyes of his wife Miriam, trouble lurked like a pale ghost. 
He had wanted to sell everything, and to take with them just 
a few dear things. ! 

“No, Sassoon,” she protested; “you can leave that to your 


friends, who will do it—when we go.” 


And he had taken passage for both of them from New York 
to Southampton, across France to Marseilles, to Port Said, to 
Jaffa. And to-day, at noon, they sailed. As yet, eight 
hours—— 

He had telephoned he would not be home to dinner and had 
spent the afternoon going about places where his people were, 
the lowest and poorest of them. Up Second Avenue he had 
come—the deep, dark gulch where the elevated rumbles like 
sudden thunder. Every stone, every house had a call to him. 
Here was a Hebrew bank he had, ten years ago, saved from ruin; 
there a squat synagogue, whither he had gone to pray for the 
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Ruth stood there, 
poised for an instant, 
gazing at him as if she 
could not believe that 
he was really home 


ROM the moment Stone Jowett set foot on the home- 
ward-bound transport, the thought that was ever present 
in his mind was that he was going to see his wife. The 
mere fact that he was in motion toward her made his 

impatience almost unbearable, but now that he was actually on 
the way. steaming toward America and New York, it seemed to 
him that he could neither sleep nor eat until he stood in her 
presence. < 

Their parting, nineteen months before, had been rather exalting 
than saddening. She had been so brave and quiet, and proud 
of him in his uniform. There had been no tears, though she had 
clung to him at the last and made him promise again and again 
to come home safe to her. The nineteen months in France had 
been lonely, but he had schooled himself to loneliness and to 
absence from his wife. He knew it was impossible to see her, to 
return to her, and was able, as a reasonable man should be, 
to make the best of a condition which could not be improved. 


The absorbing story of a man who returned from France 
to find that he and his wife were 


Strangers 
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= But now—now he was going home. The war had been 
over since November, and it was March—and he was really 
on the Atlantic, homeward bound. The thing was over; 
the work was done, and once more he could take up the 
old, unrestrained life of a civilian, of a man who dared pos- 
sess a wife and family if he could get them. And it seemed 
to him a cruel thing that his wife was six days away from 
him. He wanted her now—now! 

Since their marriage—since he met her—something like a 
year before their marriage, he had noticed no other woman, 
except as one notices passers-by in a crowd. Ruth had 
been the one woman for him, and he had been faithful to 

her in the way that most American husbands are faith- 
ful to their wives—without conscious effort, without a 
thought that he was being faithful. She had been per- 
fectly satisfying to him; he loved her, and needed no 
other woman to make his life complete. Since he had 
been in France, he had remained the same—unconscious- 
ly, instinctively, faithful. He was going home without 
taking pride in the fact. There were men aboard who 
boasted of it. He could not understand them, or why 
they should boast. 

As he paced about the windy, spray-drenched 
decks, he pictured his welcome. He had been 
unable to let her know the exact date of his 
return, but days and days ago he had written 
that his return was near, and that she might 
expect him any day after the receipt of his let- 
ter. She would be waiting for him, he knew. 
She would have declined all engagements to 
remain at home day after day, merely on the 
chance that it might be the day of his home- 
coming. He would drive up to their door— 

without telephoning that 
he was on the way—and 
she would look out of the 
window to see who was 
stopping. Then she would 
come running down the 
walk and into his arms. 
Again and again he re- 
hearsed this scene with 
tender imagination. He had not seen her for nearly two years. 
Two years! And now they were about to be together again— 
husband and wife! 

It was a trying, disagreeable voyage for the first four or five 
days, and downright upsetting for the remaining two. Cutting 
rain, drenching spray, a plunging, rolling vessel made for little 
comfort, and it was a small minority of the returning soldiers 
who were able to report for mess three times a day throughout 
the run. Stone Jowett, who fancied himself a good sailor, 
endured until those last two days of storm, and then sur- 
rendered to hopeless, helpless seasickness that clung to him 
until the transport entered the harbor of New York. 

He emerged from his cabin pale, fagged, looking anything but 
a hero returning with wreaths of victory. He was weary, hag- 
gard; his uniform, which had’seen much service, was little better 
than shabby. Of course he had shaved before coming on deck 
to see the Statue, but he had not made a good job of it. Alto- 
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gether, he looked years older than his age and by no means invit- 
ing to the eye. ; 

They docked at ten o’clock, and it was two before he was able 
to leave the transport at Hoboken and take the ferry for New 
York. He felt very tired. Somehow, his eagerness to see his wife 
was submerged and weighed down by his weariness—not that 
the eagerness was absent, but his physical condition was so 
unhappy as to deaden his emotions. But he was going home— 
home—to rest, to sleep. He felt as if he could sleep for days, as 
if the greatest good that could be bestowed upon him would be 
a soft bed and clean sheets and perfect quiet. 


A taxi-cab carried him to the station, where he boarded a sub- - 


urban train for the two-hour journey to his home. He found a 
seat in the smoking-car, into which he sank listlessly, not even 
lighting the cigarette which habit placed between his lips; nor 
did he look out upon the familiar scenery with that thrill of 
delight which he had anticipated. The scenery was not lovely 
on this day of his home-coming. The ground was bare, muddy; 
a fine sleet was falling, and the March wind soughed and swept 
through the trees and swirled about corners and blew the rain 
before it in foggy, distressing clouds. So he sat, slumped down 
in his seat, not dozing but depressed, and submitted grimly toa 
journey to which he had looked forward with joyful anticipation. 

There was a little thrill as the train pulled into his village. He 
brightened, straightened his shoulders, felt something of elation 
andexcitement. She was there—his wife! Not days 
distant now, but minutes! Three minutes in a taxi- 
cab would carry him to his door and to that scene 
which he had so often rehearsed. 

On the platform, men who had been mere acquaint- 
ances shook his hand with cordial warmth and bade 
him welcome home; the driver of the taxi-cab treated 
him with a deference that he would have noticed at 
another time—and he was moving through the wet, 
slippery streets toward his house and Ruth. 

No lethargy could withstand this moment. He sat 
erect now, and peered eagerly through the moisture- 
dimmed windows. She was there—there, just round 
the next corner. There was the house—he could see 
itnow. It looked just the same as when he had left 
it. Every brick and slate was as he remembered it: 
every shrub and tree was as it had been photographed 
in his mind. 

The taxi-cab stopped, and Stone sprang out eagerly. 
The door of the house swung open—just as he had 
pictured it would—and Ruth stood there, poised for 
an instant, gazing at him as if she could not believe 
that he was really home—and then, careless of the 
sleet, she was running toward him. 

It was all exactly as he had pictured it— 
exactly. 

She was in his arms, her arms about his neck 
—and then, suddenly, he felt abashed, uncom- 
fortable, strange. It was a queer, unexpected, 
distressing sensation—as if he had, 
through some mad impulse, clasped 
a strange woman to his breast, and, 
coming to his senses, wondered what 
in the world he was going to do about 
itnow. He did not understand it— 
did not try to understand it in that 
first moment of meeting. It was 
enough to recognize that it was not 
asit should be. And because he had 
so often rehearsed that scene, he 
knew what he should do and feel. 
_ He bent to kiss her. As his 
lips were about to meet hers, 
she turned her head quickly, 
so that his kiss fell upon her 
cheek, and it seemed to him 
that she shrank from him the 
merest trifle. 

Together they walked to the 
Ouse and entered, silently, 
uncomfortably. A curtain, in- 
tangible yet impenetrable, had 
dropped between them, shut- 
Ung them off from each other 
inexorably. It gave to Stone 
4 sense of unreality, as if he 
were walking in a dream—one 
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of those helpless, bewildered nightmare sensations. What his 
wife was thinking and feeling he did not know, nor, at the mo- 
ment, did he consider, for he was altogether absorbed in the 
thing that was happening to him. : 

“Why,” he said to himself, “she’s a stranger! I feel as if I 
didn’t know her at all.”’ . 

He knew he ought to love her as he had loved her two years 
before; he knew that his heart should be light with tenderness 
and gladness, that her presence should seem to him the most 
wonderful thing in the world. And he found himself dead to it 
—uncomfortable, bewildered. He looked at her, fumbling for 
an explanation of it—and then he caught a look in her eye that 
was more than mere awkwardness. It was fear! 

Until that instant he had not considered her, but now he did 
consider her, studying her covertly, watching for shades of ex- 
pression, for telltale signs to indicate what was going on inside her 
thoughts. Their conversation was not the conversation of lovers. 
It did not halt and stay because it was choked by happiness; it 
did not flow in a flood because both had much to tell to each 
other. It limped; it lurched along as talk will lurch when both 

parties to it have foreign and 
weighty matters on their minds. 

It was a curious situation, curi- 
ous and disturbing—and a little 
dreadful. “Dreadful” was the 
word, Stone thought. The 
thing he felt was dread, or 
the beginning of dread; it 
was more than apprehension. 
Something was wrong. He 
was accustomed to sense a 
deep sympathy between him= 
self and Ruth. They had 
been peculiarly en rap- 
port, as the psychic 


Now the trouble 
seemed to be that this 
line had been cut and 
the instruments were 
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dead. Before, they had lived more or less as an entity, as hus- 
band and wife. the nucleus of a family. That was wholly absent. 
Yes; that was it. The strange deadness that he felt in Ruth’s 
presence was due to that—to their apartness. 

As he tried to talk to her, he strove as well to think the matter 
through. There must be a cause. Perhaps it was because he was 
tired and worn; perhaps it was merely the reaction from the life 
he had led for more than a year. Perhaps a rest and a sleep and 
refreshment would set him again to functioning on the old plane, 
and matters could be taken up between him and Ruth where 
they had been left off. Then he thought of that turn of her 
head as he had stooped to kiss her, and of the expression in her 
eyes which had seemed to him to be fear. Was she, too, feeling 
this strangeness? Was it possible that she had not thrilled to 
him as he had not thrilled to her, that she was experiencing that 
same strangeness, that sense of meeting with a stranger, with 
somebody with whom one had nothing in common? That really 
startled him. 

She sat very slender and charming and young—very desirable, 
a wife to be proud of. He watched her and studied her, and 
began to feel aggrieved. She was his wife—his wife. What he 
might feel was one thing; but what she felt toward him was 
another thing altogether. That was not right. She had no right 
to feel so—if it were true that she shared his peculiar attitude. 
Somehow, that appeared to him like an invasion of a vested right. 
It might be that he was passing through an incomprehensible 
period; but that gave her no right to pass through such a period. 
He insisted that the thing was only temporary with him; but 
the small fear appeared and grew that it might not be temporary 
with her. Women were peculiar; their psychology was of a more 
delicate and occult sort than that of men. This might affect 
her more deeply, more permanently than it affected him. Why, 
she might be lost to him! 

These thoughts came in the interstices of the conversation— 
trivial, uncomfortable conversation, consisting of questions asked 
without interest in the answers to come, and in answers given 
without enthusiasm. He was really alarmed now. Even if one 
does not value a thing highly, he wished to cling to it if there is 
a threat to deprive him of it. And he had wanted Ruth once, 
wanted her with his whole soul. She had been precious to him 
until that moment of-meeting, an hour ago. To be with her had 
been the chief desire of his heart. He remembered how comfort- 
able and happy they had always been together—and he wanted 


that comfort and happiness to return. He wanted everything to’ 


be as it was, and it could never be as it was if Ruth had cooled 
toward him, not temporarily, not in a fit of momentary strange- 
ness, but permanently. 

Stone got up and sat beside her, close beside her, and placed 
his arm about her shoulders. She did not shrink from him, but 
she did not yield to him. It seemed as if she could not look at 
him, could not meet his eyes. He was experimenting—putting 
the thing to the test. Before he went away, they had been used 
to sit often with his arm about her and her head on his shoulder. 
It had been delicious. She had snuggled to him and clung to 
him—they had been almost silly about each other. He attempted 
to draw her closer, but there was no response, no loving readiness 
to be fondled and caressed, but only a submission, a cold sub- 
mission, a lifeless submission which might come from a sense of 
duty but had none of its sources in affection. 

This irritated Stone. He felt that it was unfair. It bewildered 
him and baffled him. He could not understand it. Why, she 
was his wife, and they had always been affectionate! She should 
be especially affectionate on this return of his after a nineteen 
months’ absence. It was his right to expect demonstration and 
an outpouring of pent-up love. 

He bent his head to kiss her, but again she turned away her head, 
giving him only her cold cheek. Almost roughly he placed his 
hand under her chin and lifted her face so that he could look into 
her eyes. They were dark with pain, troubled, and—there could 
be no doubting it—there was fear in their shadows. She tried to 
meet his eyes, but could not. With a sort of ruthlesssdetérmi- 
nation, a defiant determination, he kissed her upon the lips. 

She lay quiet in his arms, submitting. That made it seem 
worse. She had not exclaimed or struggled, but submitted 
lifelessly, as if to struggle were vain and hopeless. He leaped to 
his feet and paced across the room twice, biting his lip and 
clenching his fingers. Then he stopped before her, and in a voice 
that was husky with real distress, he said: 

“What is it, Ruth? What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, Stone, nothing— I don’t know. I—oh, you mustn’t 
mind me. I’m nervous, I guess, and upset. Just wait, Stone. 
Be a little patient with me. I don’t understand myself.” 


“Poor child!” he said, with real sympathy and tenderness 
“Tt has been hard, hasn’t it? But it’s all over now. I’m back. 
and we'll take things up just where we left them. We were 
happy, weren’t we, dear?” 

““Yes—happy,” she said, in an almost inaudible voice. “J— 
oh, I must get your room ready. I didn’t know when you would 
come. 

He made as if to follow her as she walked toward the stairs 
but he could see her shoulders draw together as if with apprehen. 
sion, and she turned her head so that he saw her face. It was 
pale; her eyes were big and—frightened. She was afraid of him, 
He turned without speaking and walked to the chair that had 
been his favorite and sat down heavily. 

From that moment, she found tasks for herself that would 
keep her in some other part of the house. She was avoiding him, 
and he knew that she was avoiding him. Then came dinner—a 
ghastly, silent dinner, during which both of them looked forward 
to the evening together with cold dread. Suddenly Ruth put her 
napkin to her feet and left the room. Stone heard her mount 
the stairs and close her door, and knew that she was lying face 
downward on her bed, crying. He knew, because she had done 
this thing once or twice before, and he felt now, as he had felt 
then, exasperated, helplessly angry. Always when she cried, he 
had felt that maddening helplessness and futile rage—a rage that 
had nothing against which to vent itself. 

He sat and tried to smoke. It was impossible. He paced 
up and down the room, snatched up a book, and glanced through 
it without seeing a page, and flung it upon the table. He was 
tired, harried, unable to comprehend. Ruth did not come down 
again, and in an hour he went up to his own room, flung him- 
self within, and went to bed. Because he was physically low, 
bankrupt of vitality, he slept quickly. 

It was apparent to him next day that Ruth was making a tre- 
mendous struggle to be her old self to him. She was sweet, smil- 
ing, almost gay—when his eyes were upon her. But every now 
and then he would detect a glance in her eye or catch her face 
in an unguarded instant and—see. If he approached her, she 
seemed to steel herself to endure his touch. The thing was per- - 
fectly apparent to him—that he had become, if not repulsive’y 
to her, at least something that was very closely akin to it. And 
always imperfectly concealed in the background was. that 
haunting fear of him—because he had come back to her not 
merely as a man but as a husband. It was the fact that he was 
her husband that stood between them, though he was able to 
appreciate it only dimly. 

Unconsciously he assumed an air of patience which was not 
without its irritating effect upon Ruth. He was elaborately 
courteous, and, after he had felt the hurt of seeing her flinch 
from his touch a couple of times during the next few days, he 
took such elaborate pains not to touch her that it became almost 
an affront. The situation was impossible, and yet there seemed 
to be no solution to it. Each of them dreaded to be alone with 
the other, yet their friends left them alone with friendly con- 
sideration, feeling that, after their long separation, they would 
wish it to be so. It was wearing to patience and temper—and 
heart. Ruth, who seldom had given way to nerves and tears, 
was almost hourly red-eyed with weeping that she tried to conceal 
from Stone, and Stone, with nothing to.do but think and observe 
and turn the matter over and over in his thoughts, became un- 
reasonable, childishly martyred in his manner. As he went about 
the house, his manner was a constant accusation against Ruth. 

So, because they were afraid to be alone with each other, both 
hailed with profound relief the suggestion to invite Stone’s old 
grandmother, his only living relative, to visit them for a time. 
They looked upon her as a sort of life-line thrown to them, or as 
a shield which should protect each from the dangers of the other’s » 
presence. Grandmother—or some one—was necessary, because 
the time had arrived when it was not longer possible for them to 
endure each-other without outside relief. 

It was the night before grandmother arrived. Ruth had got 
up suddenly, lips quivering, eyes overflowing, to seek refuge in 
her room. Stone had uttered an audible exclamation of exas- 
peration. In an hour she returned to the room, pale but com- 
posed. 

“T’m sorry, Stone, to annoy you so,” she said gravely. 

“*Annoy,’” he said, more hotly than he intended. “Would 
you use the word ‘annoy’ to describe what was happening to 4 
man being crucified?” 

She stared at him a moment. 

“** Crucified!’ ’’ she said breathlessly. 
what about me, Stone, what about me?” 
“What about you, Ruth?” he said more gently.. 


“<Crucified!’ And 


Ruth sighed a tired sigh and sank down, without removing her wraps, on the big davenport, and, leaning back, closed her 
eyes. Stone stood in the door, gazing 'at'her, and, as he gazed at the allurement of her, he felt 


again that impulse to declare his love, to ask the boon of her love in return 
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Suddenly her tongue was loosed; control of it escaped from 
her, and she spoke tru hs, truths that only a woman could 
speak. Men, even in moments of stress, are self-contained; 
there are matters and facts that no emotion could force them to 
put into words. Women, naturally more tragile of soul, more 
reserved, with dep hs of soul which they cannot allow another 
soul to touch, when once the emotional climax arrives, break all 
bounds, speak not from the brain but from the heart, and dare 
to utter what the baser soul of man would fear to bring to the 
light. Inhibitions are destroyed, 
and truth—naked, gaunt truth 
—parades almost flauntingly. 

“This is unendurable!” she 
said, hurrying her words. ‘I 
can’t stand it! I’ve tried, but 
Ican’t. It’simpossible! I don’t 
know why it is, or what it is, 
but something has happened— 
or nothing has happened—but 
the thing is so. I’ve tried to 
reason it out. I—I wish you 
hadn’t come back!” It was out. 
The thought had been put into 
words that could never be re- 
called, and that startled even 
her. “Oh, I don’t mean that— . 
not that something had hap- . 
pened to you over there—but : 
that you hadn’t come back to 
me.” 

“You—you don’t love me 
any more?” 

She shook her head. 

No.”’ 

“Why? What have I donc? © 
What is the reason?” 

“T don’t know why. You 
haven’t doneanything. It’s not 
your fault—it’sme. Something 
has happened to me inside. = 
There isn’t any reason. It’s just 
a fact.” 

“Do you’— he hesitated, 
afraid to hurt her by the ques- 
tion—‘‘do you—love some one 
else?” 

She was honestly surprised. 

“Why—no!”’ she said, as if it 
were a new and strange thought. 
“Why, no—Stone! What made 
you ask that? You didn’t 
think——” 

“Of course not, Ruth. But 
I don’t understand.” 

“Nobody can _ understand. 

All the time you were away, I 
thought of you and loved you 
and planned for your coming 
home. Honestly, I did, Stone. 
I never had a thought for any- 
body else. I thought I loved 
you—just as I used to love you. 
I can remember how that was. + 
And then you came—that nasty 
day—and I ran out to meet you. I thought even then that I 
loved you, and I was so happy. And then I was close to you. 
You were touching me. You were going to kiss me—and I 
thought I should scream. It came as suddenly as that. I felt 
that I didn’t know you—that I had never seen you before—that 
you were an utter stranger. I was in love with somebotly else— 
who went away months and months ago—and a stranger had 
come back to me—a strange man that I was perfectly indif- 
ferent to—and to whom I was tiel—tied! This strange man 
that came back was my husband. Oh, Stone, you can’t ever 


understand that. It was horrible. It frightened me and. 


shocked me—that I was your wife. Why, it was just as if some 
strange man had broken into the house—and I was in his power 
and couldn’t escape. I couldn’t bear to have you touch me. 
Your touch asserted rights of proprietorship. I couldn’t let you 
kiss me. I was afraid of you.” 

“But why, why?” 

“T don’t know—unless it was your being away. That some- 


thing was allowed to die while you were gone. Or maybe it was 
that I never loved you at all, but only imagined I did—and jt 
took your absence to show me the truth—to show me that | 
could get along better without you than with you. I want to 
be where I will never see you again. It isn’t that I hate you, or 
that you’ve done a thing. You haven’t done a thing, Stone, but 
be good and gentle and kind—always. That’s why it’s so unfair 
and cruel, and I hate myself for it. But what canI do? I wanted 
to keep on loving you. I tried to make myself believe this was 


Now, don't you go dodgin’ issues. - You never pulled wool 


all nerves or nonsense, but I couldn’t. It was the truth—terribly 
true. I ought to love you, and there is every reason why I 
should: love you—but I don’t. And I can’t bear to have you 
near me.” 

“‘T—understand,” he said. 

“Maybe love can live only when people are together always, 
she said tremulously. 

“That would make a mighty unhappy country—an unhappy 
world. Think of all the men who have been away at this war for 
months or years! Will none of their wives continue to love them 
when they come home? Oh, Ruth, that’s nonsense! Can't you 
see it’s nonsense?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know about any woman but myself. 
And it’s terrible, Stone. I’m hurting you, and you don’t deserve 
to be hurt. It seems as if I were wantonly cruel, but I dont 
mean to be. I wish I could love vou.” 
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“Poor child!” he said again, for her grief could touch him even 
then. “What do you want to do? What are you going to do?” 
“J don’t know. I haven’t been able to think.” 
“Do you want to leave me—to have a divorce?” 
She looked at him startled. Divorce! It was a thought 
that shocked her for a moment. — : : 
“If you teel the way you do—it’s the only possible way, isn’t 
it? But” —the thought struck him suddenly—‘“‘neither of us 
has a reasonable cause for divorce.” 


over your grandma's eyes yet, and you can't do it, neither” 


“I—I could just go away-——”’ 


Tears were streaming down her face, and Stone wanted to 
take ther in his arms and comfort her—she was so young and 
pitiful in the great grief that engulfed her—but he didnot dare. 

“T—don’t you think -it would be better if we didn’t decide 


ys,” anything now—if you were to stay as we are? I'll try not to 

annoy you, and I’ll keep out from underfoot all I can. We'll 
ppy sort of pretend—that we’re friends or something—and go on 
r for like this. Won’t that be best?” 
hem “T don’t know. Oh, no, no! We’re not happy. We’ve a right 
you to be happy—and we never could be together——”’ 

“You think—somebody else might make you happy?” 

self. She even dared to put the answer. to this in stark words.. : 
erve “Yes,” she said. 
on’t “Then you do——?”’ 


“No. There is nobody—but somewhere there might be some- 
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body—for both of us. Don’t you see? There might be some- 
body I could love and who would love me, and that you could 
love and who would love you. We’ve a right to that if we can 
find it—a righi!” 

“Let’s not decide—now.” Stone was remembering themselves 
as they used to be, and their contentment with each other and 
their love. He thought how sweet it had been and how desirable 
—and that it might be made to return. It could not be that it 
was forever ended and the door closed. ‘A week, a month, won’t 
make any difference. Let us wait 
a while until we are sure——” 

“I’m sure,” she sobbed; “but 
VII—T’ll wait.”” She could not do 
more; she could not see how she 
could refuse to do less. “I—I’m 
worn out, Stone. Good-night— 
and I’m sorry—you don’t know 
how sorry.” 

“Good-night, Ruth,” he said 
gravely, and watched her with 
hungry perplexity as she left him 
alone. 

It seemed final. The door 
seemed to have closed and locked 
itself forever. Here was no matter 
of nerves or hysterics, no passing 
notion but a concrete fact. There 
was no avenue that led around it, 
and it was insurmountable. 

He sighed. Nineteen months of 
separation had changed them 


’ 


there was no cure for it. Nobody 
was to blame. It was a thing 
that had happened against both 
their wills. 
left but to face it squarely 
and to rescue what of happiness 
might be salvaged for both of 
them? 

Grandmother Jowett arrived 


pathetic in Stone’s welcoming of 


ish days long departed when she 
had been a sure refuge against 


tween her boy and all the world. 


than to anybody else—until Ruth 
came into his life—and grand- 
mother Jowett had worshiped 
Stone. Ruth’s welcome to the 
old lady was scarcely less grateful. 
And there was no doubt about it 
—grandmother had a way with 
her. She was good to look at, in 
the first place, stout and round as 
a grandmother should be, white of 
hair—wonderfully white of hair. 
And her face—it was not beau- 
tiful, and it is doubtful if it had 
ever been beautiful, but it was 
lovely in its plain, large way. Her eyes were not young, for 
they had seen many years and many events, and had taken 
profit from them, but they were keen and very, very ready to 
laugh. Yet, even while they laughed, they were able to observe 
shrewdly. Perhaps that was the key-note to grandmother 
Jowett’s character—a lovable shrewdness. 

She was with them two days and seemed to see nothing that 
was amiss. Relations between Stone and Ruth were easier 
because of her presence. But grandmother was watching and 
observing and reaching conclusions. It was at the end of that 
second day, when Ruth had gone to the village to attend to her 
shopping, that grandmother called to Stone, and, waggling her 
head at him as she had done these twenty-odd years, she said, 

“Don’t you calc’late it was about time you and me talked 


. things aver, sonny?” 


“What things?” said Stone. ; 
“Now, don’t you go dodgin’ issues. You’ve never pulled wool 
over your grandma’s eyes yet, and you (Continued on page 130) 


from lovers to strangers—and-~ 


What, then, was 


next day, and there was something 
her—something remindful of boy- 
threatened disaster, when she had 
always been ready to stand be- 


He had always been closer to her 
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Tbe Passionate 


By Samuel Merwin 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


ENRY CALVERLY, of an inconstant and erratic nature, but 
possessing marked musical and literary talent (as a youth he 


published a volume of short sketches that was highly acclaimed), was - 


brought up in the Chicago suburb of Sunbury. Here he was associated 
with Humphrey Weaver, a man of an inventive turn of mind, in the 
ownership of a weekly paper. When twenty-one, he married Cecily 
Hamlin, the daughter of an American adventuress, who later became 
the wife of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly after this, Madame Watt, as she 
was called, murdered her husband during a violent altercation. Cecily, 
the sole witness of the tragedy, was so overcome at the trial that Henry 
abducted her. They were discovered after a fortnight; the trial was 
resumed, but Cecily died a few weeks later. Madame Watt was ac- 
quitted and went to live in a stone house resembling a castle that she 
built in a lonely spot on Lake Michigan. Henry served six months in 
the penitentiary for obstruction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some years, but finally turns up in a small 
Mid-Western city under the name of Hugh Stafford, and obtains work 
on a newspaper. He soons finds himself becoming interested in Mary 
Maloney, a bookkeeper who lives in his boarding-house, and is some- 
what disturbed by the thought of disloyalty to Cecily’s memory. At 
the ofiice, his eccentric behavior and absent-minded manner arouse 
the interest of Mr. Hitt, who has charge of the paper’s “morgue,” 
and of Margie Daw, a special writer, a woman who has had two 
husbands and has now a lover, Abel H. Timothy, a fellow journalist. 
By searching among Henry’s effects, Margie penetrates the “Stafford” 
disguise. 

Through Humphrey Weaver, Madame Watt’s lawvers get in touch 
with Henry. Madame is anxious to see him. He decides to go to her, 
and gets leave from Mr. Listerly, the publisher of the paper. He finds 
the woman mentally deranged but anxious to make atonement, by the 
payment of money, for the suffering she has caused him. Henry indig- 
nantly rejects the proposition and rushes away. On his return to his 
post, he finds a check for twenty thousand dollars from Madame 
Watt’s lawyers, with a strong plea not to send it back. He offers it to 
Mary Maloney, who has a man waiting to marry her. She will not 
accept it. He takes an apartment in the building where Margie Daw 
lives. Mr. Winterbeck, the city editor, gives him his first reportorial 
assignment—to interview the mayor, Tim MacIntyre, about the 
arrangements for the unveiling of the Cantey Memorial. James H. 
Cantey was a power in the city, and his estate is chief owner of the 
County Railways system. 

Henry finds the mayor drunk, and grossly indiscreet in regard to 
some proposed manipulation of County Railways stock. He writes a 
full exposé of this, which the paper publishes, and then is compelled to 
brand as false. Henry is discharged. Just then he is taken ill, and is 
cared for by Margie Daw. On recovery, learning that his job is gone, 
he resolves on suicide. He offers the twenty-thousand-dollar check to 
Mr. Listerly, and asks that the money be devoted to some charity. 
Listerly sees that Henry is in trouble, and the upshot of their talk is 
that the young man is assigned to write a proposed biography of Can- 
tey. This news creates consternation among MacIntyre and his 
friends—O’Rell, manager of County Railways; Qualters, attorney for 
the Painter interests, and Amme, a lawyer for the Cantey estate. They 
resolve to stop Henry, but he goes the next day to the Cantey home 
and meets the younger daughter, Miriam, who has been her father’s 
confidant. She is an invalid and unable to walk. 

Miriam gives Henry a Strong box containing her father’s private 
papers, and shows him a letter to her left by Cantey, in which he re- 
quests that his biography shall be perfectly frank and sincere and 
spare no one. Henry enthusiastically agrees with this idea, and sets 
to work. Meanwhile, MacIntyre and his friends continue their plans 
to oust Henry from the project. The services of Miriam’s nurse, Miss 
Russell, and of Mrs. Bentley, the housekeeper, are enlisted. Miriam’s 
married sister, Esther Appleby, tries to induce the girl to go away. 
The conspirators make desperate efforts to recover the strong box from 
Henry, and fail to get him to tell his history. Meanwhile, he has 
returned the box and announced his intention of giving up the biog- 
raphy. He tells Miriam who he is, but not the tragic episode of 
his past. The girl is an enthusiastic admirer of Henry’s book, 
“Satraps of the Simple.” One of-the things Henry’s enemies fe:r 
quickly comes to pass, and the young people fall in love. Miriam begins 
to get better, and Henry announces their engagement to Miss Russ-ll. 


“The time has come, child, when 
we can't stop to consult your 
wishes. I tell you we're going 
to take care of you 


XXIII 
FAT MAN’S MISERY 


SWALD QUALTERS came down the elevator late on 
the following afternoon, paused at the sidewalk en- 
trance to light a cigarette, glanced up the street, and 
beheld a trim young woman approaching from the 

direction of the News building. She wore a straight blue coat 
with side pockets, man’s turnover collar, and four-in-hand tie, 


. felt hat pulled down over an almost boylike face. The sight of 


her mildly pleased him, for, like many another man about town 
(the trite phrase described Qualters in his lighter phase ot this 
period), h2 had an eye for a slim figure. Also, it started his 
quick brain. He greeted her, walked along with her. 

“You don’t run in any more and ask me questions,” said he 
lightly. 

“T’m doing features and drama now.” a 

“That’s so. I think I’ve seen some of your things. Youre 
signing them.” 

“Oh, yes—getting to have quite a name.” 

“Tell mc—was there a fellow named Stafford worked there on 
the News for a while?” ‘ 

“Not long. They didn’t like him. He wrote well.” | 

“Hm. Curious thing. Friends of mine a little excited over 
him. He’s been put in to write the Cantey biography. 

“Ves; I’d heard that.” 

“ And they’ve got an idea that he’s sailing under a false name. 
Know anything about it?” 

“Not a thing.” 
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“Hm. It would be rather a mistake, of course, to turn the 
wrong man loose among Mr. Cantey’s letters and things.” 

“T should think so. This is my corner.” 

Qualters lingered a moment to look after her. Anywhere but 
here in his home city, he would have considered taking her out to 
dinner. ‘Snappy little thing!” he mused. But since it was the 
home city, he moved on to his own house. 

Margie Daw walked briskly round the block. She was strolling 
toward the News building, a little later, when the plump person 
of Abel H. Timothy appeared—his wide soft hat tipped back on 
his large head, an unlighted cigar in a corner of his wide mouth. 
She had avoided him lately. But she had heard him about the 
office, talking and laughing more loudly than of old, making a 
show of cheery independence. For her ears, of course. She stud- 
ied him now with a feeling of quick, nervous repugnance, wonder- 
ing how she could ever have fancied him—he looked so fat. She 
noted the deep wrinkles where his coat pulled across his middle, 
and the spots on the blue cloth. And he always would wear a 
flaming red tie. He saw het now; he was holding his head high, 
but the cigar shifted suddenly to the other corner of his mouth 
and back—a little trick of his when he was surprised or nervous. 
_ They spoke. He fell into step with her. The talk came a 
little hard. She could feel his pressing injured pride. And she 
herself was more self-conscious than she would have thought 
possible. There were unexpected, nervous uprushes of memory— 
flitting ghosts of memory—things they had done and said. She 
decided that there was no good in beating about the bush. 

Never was so rushed in my life,” she remarked. This seemed 
to cover, in some measure, her avoidance of him. There was, as 
well, a confessional impulse in it which she brushed over, particu- 
larly as she sensed deepening resentment, rising self-pity in him. 
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Those nervous muscles about his mouth 
were shifting the cigar back and forth, 
back and forth. Then he re- 
moved it, and pressed his upper 
lip up almost against his flat 
nose. 

“Just met Oswald Qualters. 
Funny thing—he asked me if I 
knew Hugh Stafford’s real 
name.” 

“Well, you do,” said Timo- 
thy—he nearly muttered it. 
And added, under his breath, 
“So do I.” 

“They’re after him, trying to 
figure him out. I said I didn’t 
know anything about him.” 

“Naturally.” There was 
biting sarcasm in this. 

“Yes; naturally. It’s the 
only decent attitude to take.” 

““TDecent?’” 
“Don’t be ugly, Abel.” 


to me 
“Because you know, too.” 
“And you want me to help 
keep him covered.” 
“Yes; I should expect it 
of you.” 
“In God’s name, why?” 


“But you ask me—me/! 
After all that’s 

“All nonsense, Abel. I’m 
not seeing him.” 

“But good——” 

‘Please don’t work your- 
self up. I tell you there’s 
nothing between him and 
me.” Timothy snorted, re- 
placed his cigar, chewed it 
savagely. ‘There isn’t!” 

“Whose fault is it, then?” 

“That is simply an insult, 
Abel.” 

“ *Tnsult?? But—but—good God, you had him living at your 
place, didn’t you?” 

“He was ill. When he got well, he went away. I haven’t seen 
him since. It isn’t likely that I shall see anything of him. But 
he’s a nice fellow, and he’s terribly up against it. I don’t see 
why we should let a man like Qualters into his secret—as long as 
he feels it 7s his secret. Why, he doesn’t even suspect I know.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t?” 

“No, Abel; he doesn’t. I’ve got to run over home now. All 
I’m asking of you is to keep quiet about it. Or suggesting it, 
rather. Just not to give him away when it’s nothing te you.” 

Her voice was quiet enough, but she had put it a little too 
strongly. And his ill-suppressed emotions were rising. He said, 

“What you hurrying home for, I’d like to know?” 

To which, she replied, 

“Oh come, Abel!” 

Then, a slight whine in his voice, he went on with, 

“T suppose you-haven’t got anybody over there, eh!” 

At which she stopped short and stared at him in hard, still anger. 

He had lost himself now. He couldn’t speak pleasantly to her, 
and couldn’t leave her. He pleaded with her and roughly abused 
her in a breath, followed her clear to the’ apartment-building, 
kept her talking in the hall, went up the stairs clinging to her 
elbow, kept her standing at her door until, in angry despair, white 
about the mouth, evading his burning eyes, she let herself in. 

He pressed in after her, caught her in his arms. 

She said coldly, 

“The door’s open, Abel.” 

He kicked it shut, caught her again. She stood, unresisting, 
unresponsive, like a woman of ice, even when he kissed her. 

““You’ve turned against me!” he cried. 

“No; I haven’t turned against you, Abel.” 

“But. you want me to 

“Ves; I want you to go.” 

Her eyes took him in as he stood before her—a fat man in 
helpless torture. She studied again the wrinkled, spotted coat, 


“Why are you telling this . 


“Don’t be tragic, Abel!’’~ 
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looked impersonally at the flushed, working face, now hopelessly 
out of control. She felt only a cold relief when he rushed, mut- 
tering, away. 

She quietly closed the door after him, feeling that she had made 
rather a mess of it. Her mistake lay, of course, in speaking on a 
snap judgment. Still, it had seemed the thing to do. With so 
shrewd a man as Oswald Qualters probing into Henry’s case, 
there wasn’t much time to lose. She knew that every ap- 
parently light remark of that man’s meant something. He 
worked that way. He wanted to know. He would ask others. 
And the News office was the place to ask. Abel, now, travel- 
ing constantly up and down the street, mixing with lawyers 
and bankers and business men— She gavea shrug and dis- 
missed the matter. 

A moving picture of Abel Timothy during the quarter-hour or 
so that followed his headlong exit from Margie’s apartment 
would be interesting if not altogether pleasing. He rushed about 
back streets so rapidly that his face shone with sweat and his 
collar wilted round his neck. He was torn between desire, rage, 
and self-reproach. The rage predominated. 


XXIV 
OF PUBLICITY, LIQUOR, AND FREE WILL 


“THere’s Hittic!” thought Miss Daw. “He knows, too.” 

She went back to the office, pausing only for a cup of coffee in a 
lunch-room. As she passed a corner drug store, within which 
was an inconspicuous telephone-booth that she had before now 
found useful, she considered calling Henry. Not at the Cantey 
house. It had been a bit awkward, yesterday, finding Miss Can- 
tey herself on the line; by this time he would doubtless be back 
at his room. She was thinking of reassuring him, and perhaps 
as well of taking credit for the effort she was expending in his be- 
half.. But she thought better of this, and hurried to the News 
building and went clear to the roof. 

Mr. Hitt was sitting in the first alcove of his “‘morgue.”’ She 
could see his bald head bent over the drawer of the filing-cabinet, 
and the shine on the gold rims of his spectacles. 

She paused behind him to light a cigarette, then sat on his desk 
and swung her little feet. 

“Working hard, Hittie?” she queried through the smoke. 

He smiled, and held up a folder that was packed with clippings 
and typewritten matter. 

“This,” he said. 

“What’s this?” 

“The Calverly story. Haven’t you heard?” 

I came straight up here.” 

“Madame Watt died this afiernoon. Alone, in her Castle. 
The servants had all left. Left everything to her son-in-1aw. 
They're looking for him now, all the way to Alaska.” 

‘He'll be rich, then?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Margie smoked thoughtfully. Then remarked, offhand, 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

* *Do about it?’” 

She nodded. 

“Going to give him away?” 

Mr. Hitt settled back in his chair. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “Been considering it. I'll confess I 
have had—I seem to have now—a good deal of fccling for the boy. 
And he’s chosen this other name.” 

“And he was one of us here, if only for a few days,” said she 
easily. 

“IT know. But would it make a particle of différence? They'll 
find him out before morning.” 

“They may not. You and I are the only ones to tell. And 
we're not supposed to know it.” 

“But we’re going to run his picture to-morrow. There’s an 
order for it there. I think you're sitting on it. Every paper in 
the country will run it.” r 

Margie continued to smoke and think. 

“I feel a little as you do, Hittie,” she remarked. ‘I'd like to 
be easy on‘him. Though goodness knows he’s nothing to me. I 
was thinking. You remember that circulation stunt they tried 
here year before last—printed a man’s picture every day, with 
and withou: a hat, full-face and profile, told what part of the city 
he'd be wandering areund that day, and offered a hundred dollars 
to anyone who recognized him? And in eight days nobody got 
the hundred. This’ll be an old cut, of course. No: I’m not at 
all sure they'd find him out.” 

“True,” mused Mr. Hitt. ‘“There’s a good deal in that. And 


the poor devil’s had publicity enough in his life without draggin 
him through this hell again.” j 8 

“Oh, he’ll have to take a lot, anyway,” said she. “But if he 
can slip by, around here, under the name of Stafford, it would be 
a little more-bearable, I should think. For that matter. even jf it 
came out later, it wouldn’t hit him as it would right now, when 
the whole story’s being played. No; I’m willing to keep still if 
you are. 

“All right,” Mr. Hitt agreed. “And now, my dear, if you'll 
let me have my desk—they’re in a hurry for this stuff.” ~ 

“Did the new man send up?” 

The “new man” was the managing editor who had succeeded 
Winterbeck. He was a burly, close-mouthed young man from 
New York, with driving ways and a brisk, even aggressive supe- 
riority to Middle-Western ways. 

“Yes. And he’ll be sending again if I don’t rush it down,” 
Mr. Hitt sighed, and the patient lines about his mouth settled 
more deeply. “Things are different.” 

“Oh, yes; they’re different.” Margie jumped down and 
flicked the ashes from her skirt. ‘‘ Frank was snappy, but thank 
heaven he wasn’t this efficiency thing! We’ll be punching a clock 
soon. 

Mr. Hitt smiled faintly, then plunged at the mass of papers 
before him. 

During this hour, from six to seven of a pleasant summer 
evening, a task more or less similar to that now being performed 
by Mr. Hitt was being got through in every considerable news- 
paper office in America. The Watt story had “broken” again, 
The news came in the form of an Associated Press despatch. 
This in itself, despite its dignified, even bald condensation, was a 
striking account of the last hours of the most sensationally pic- 
turesque woman in North America. Her extraordinary castle 
was described, with the refugee rabble that had melted away 
during the last few weeks, when she was too ill to care for them. 
The bizarre story of her earlier life was retold, as was the dramatic 
killing of Senator Watt and, in detail, the most notorious of all 
trials in recent American history. The pathetic death of Cicely 
figured, of course, with Henry’s defiance of the court and his sub- 
sequent imprisonment. Toward the latter part of the despatch, 
the emphasis shifted from madame and the senator and Cicely to 
Henry himself, as the only one of that strangely assorted quartet 
now left on earth. Much was made of his sudden world-wide 
fame, followed so swiftly by the shock of his imprisonment, and, 
sometime after that, his disappearance from civilized life. He 
had been reported from Alaska, from China, parts of Europe, 
Morocco, and obscure villages in the United States. His pub- 
lishers, in New York, denied the slightest knowledge of his present 
whereabouts, beyond the bare announcement that they had re- 
ceived no definite word of his death. The attorney for the Watt 
estate, one H. C. Parker, of Chicago, had “nothing to say” to 
the reporters. This touch of present mystery gave an added 
journalistic value to the announcement that Calverly was ma- 
dame’s sole heir. The estate, even after the strain of the trial and 
madame’s extravagance since, was estimated as having a value of 
between one and two million dollars. There were many valuable 
securities, real property in Sunbury, I!linois, and New York, 
besides the castle by the lake and at least two large properties in 
France which had belonged to her first husband, the Comte de la 
Plaine. 

It was about this literary skeleton that all but a few of the 
principal newspapers of the country at once proceeded to build 
out the flesh and blood and clothing of “personal interest.’ 
Flashily clever reporters were set at work elaborating the narra- 
tive. “Sob”-writers dwelt feverishly on the fate of Cicely Cal 
verly, or on madame’s madness as an inevitable judgment on her 
for the evil nature of her early life. Popular ministers were inter’ 
viewed regarding her pathetic struggles to convert a bad name 
into a good one by the lavish use of the wealth she had acquired. 
Some even pointed out that the wrecking of the brilliant young 
Henry Calverly’s career had come about through his own law- 
lessness. Indeed, despite the clarity of the Associated Press 
despatch on this point, it became evident that the reasons under 
lying Henry’s defiance of the court, his instinctive, even prim 
tive attempt to save the life of his young wife had evaporated in 
the minds of most of these newspaper people. Apparently theit 
opinions were made out of the all but universal American interest 
in what have been called “results.” Calverly had certainly been 
sentenced and imprisoned. There had been no appeal. Fora 
few months he had been one of the really famous men of the 
world; after that, an outcast. He had written no more “Sa 
traps.” He was even referred to, here and there, as a “ convict. 
The judge who sentenced him was sitting, still, in the same court 


He pressed in after her, caught her in his arms. She said coldly. "The door's open, Abel” 


in Chicago, a widely known and respected jurist. There seemed 
to be no reason for believing that Calverly had been right. Cer- 
tainly there was no commonly understood reason for believing 

Judge Wattemy wrong. 
the thing was happening that, for years now, had hung over 
€nry Calverly like a continuous nightmare. The Watt-Calverly 
tase had been reopened. The enormous, terribly casual force 
s called, loosely, “publicity” was to strike him again. More 


than ever before was it to set him in the wrong before the vast, 
impersonal, sensation-loving public. More than ever before was 
it to be true that no right action on his part, no mere decent 
effort could affect his reputation. That was, as it had been from 


the day “The Caliph of Simpson Street””—the first of the “Sa- 


traps” stories—appeared in Galbraith’s Magazine, nearly five 

years back, hopelessly out of his own control. And now here was 

the false name to be added to the count against him. That 
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would be accepted by the man in the street everywhere, as an evi- 
dence of guilt or. at least, of weakness. For the almost racial 
doctrine of free will works out curiously and often cruelly in the 
personal judgments of the Anglo-Saxon. It is deeply reflected in 
the common law. It dominates, of course, in religious thought. 
It refracts through all business life. Everywhere it has been our 
habit to assume that the individual] is responsible for his own 
acts, that he is to be personally credited with his financial and 
moral success, personally debited with his failure. Until very 
lately, the really determining accidents of birth and breeding, 
environmental influences, and quite irresistible social pressures 
have played little or no part in our judgments of men—and 
women. We have run an individualistic race. We have held the 
individual responsible for the result. And we have crudely let it 
go at that. To admit that there are life-currents in which no 
strong swimmer could fail to reach a shining goal would be to 
undermine our heroes; and we have clung to our heroes. To ad- 
mit that other currents exist which no swimmer can breast would 
be to undermine our philosophy, our law, our very religion, and 
we have clung to these. Henry Calverly, for better or worse, 
was back on page one. 

It couldn’t have been later than half-past six or a quarter to 
seven when Abel Timothy, flabbily black of countenance, walking 
heavily and slowly, returning to the News building to take up the 
night grind, met a reporter named Ruggles, who was rushing 
round to a certain old alley tavern for a drink. Timothy gladly 
joined him. 

To Timothy’s casual, ‘‘What’s on?” Ruggles replied: 

“Got to pitch in on this Watt row. Writing a 
‘Margie Daw’ story.” 

“Why? Can’t she do her own?” 

““Doesn’t seem able to do this. I believe Archie’s 
using her at the theater to-night. Anyhow, she’s 
begged off. So I’m ‘sobbing.’”’ 

““What’s the Watt row?” 

“Oh, that old countess. Murdered Senator Watt. | 
Left her money to Henry Calverly—a wad of it— ' 
and they can’t find him.” i 

Timothy left Ruggles at the curb. The liquor 
glowed warmly within him. He stood there, watch- 
ing the early-evening crowd flow by, wishing Margie 
would happen along. He had thought of a thing or 
two to say to her. She was taking shape in 
his temporarily disordered mind as a deceitful 
and ungrateful woman. 

Another thought was creeping in. He 
moved along the street now. His glance was 
furtive. His color was rising a little. He 
paused before the News building, started up 
the alley that led to the “annex,” 
stopped, swayed, came back to the 
street, moved along a little way, and 
stood staring in at the drug-store 
window. Finally, with a quick 
glance about, he pulled down his 
coat, adjusted his red tie, straight- 
ened his hat, and started for Oswald 
Qualters’ home, in the older aristo- 
cratic section, almost down-town, 
just before you reached the hill. 

Qualters, who had no illusions as 
to the stuff of which great reputa- 
tions are made, and made it a point 
to be agreeable to newspaper peo- 
ple, had just sat down to dinner 
with his family, but came in at once 
to see his unexpected caller. 

Timothy, uneasy, somewhat wan- 
dering in speech, told his story. 

“You don’t say!” said Qualters. 
“So Stafford is Calverly. A jail- 
bird, eh? Well, my friends will be 
interested to learn that. You say 
it’s coming out in to-morrow’s 
paper?” 

““No—no; I don’t think it is, as it 
stands now.” 

“But why not?” 

“Well, you see he worked with us 
for a little while. There’s only one 
or two of us that know who he is, 
and we'd hardly give him away. 


But if the other papers heard of it, they’d camp right on his trail 
He couldn’t dodge ’em. Then it would come to us through the 
City Press,and we’d have to run it,too. Our managing editor 
wouldn’t care a darn, anyway. He didn’t know Stafford. And 
he’d run anything. He’s from New York. You understand, [ 
don’t care to appear in this in any way. And I’d rather you 
wouldn’t take it up with the News. Not direct. Just let it come 
around through the City Press. 

He left an impression of a fat man acting under great emotional 
pressure. Personal feeling, of course. Curious. Before return- 
ing to the dining-room, Qualters called up Harvey O’Rell and 
instructed him to send at once for reporters from the Herald 
Press, and Globe, and set them on Mr. Stafford-Calverly. O’Rell 
thought the best way would be to have one of the police officials 
let it out to the newspaper bureau at headquarters. They left 
it that way. 


XXV 


IN WHICH A DREAM ENDS—AS DREAMS DO 


THE excitement of the past few days had told heavily on 
Miriam. Her temperature rose during the night. Doctor Martin 
was in before breakfast and instructed Miss Russell to keep her 
abed. 

Calverly, when he shut himself in the study, found the narrow 


He read ita numbes pf times. “Oh.” he 


¢ 


he 


door open and the wheel-chair empty by the window. * But Miss 
Russell brought him a note. Miriam had insisted on writing it. 


Please answer this‘right away. I’ve had an awful night. 
know that you're there, working. It wasn’t a dream, was it? 


I want to 


To which he replied: 


It wasn’t a dream, dear. Though the night hasn’t been simple for 
me, either. Are we right? Do you dare believe we’re right? I bring 
you so much less than nothing—nothing but love. I think of you, sur- 
rounded by all these old influences. The moment they hear of our 
engagement, they will make it terribly hard for you. All our plans, 
our hopes, our faith must run counter to the whole world—the world in 
which those people live. I can see those three men now. Your father 
was right—in this as in everything. They'll fight so. And to-day I 
can see that all the trouble ahead of us is to bear on you. You've 
suffered so much. Is it right for me to make it still harder for you? 
Can you endure it, brave girl? You must search your heart. If you 
can give me up, you must do it. 1 think I could bear it. I’m used to 
disappointment. 


She answered this with: 


You dear, silly boy! I sha’n’t give you up. You're all my world. 
Icould never make this fight without you. Together we’ll defy them 
all. And, oh, it will be living! I’ve been dead so long. And don’t 
forget that you’ve suffered, too. In a queer way, that’s the joy of it. 
We're beginning together.” 


exclaimed then, “I can't take this!” 
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Along toward twelve-thirty, when Miss Russell started down- 


stairs for Miss Cantey’s luncheon, she found Henry waiting near . 


the study door, hat in one hand, a note in the other. He was 
pale, and a bit disheveled; he must have been sitting there, run- 
ning his fingers through his hair without knowing. He looked 
tired about the eyes, a little strained. She thought him rather 
jumpy. 

Part of this note read: 


There is one serious thing, dear. I’ve got to think it out. It’s hard 
to think of anything but what happened last evening. But it’s plain 
to me now that I made an awful blunder when I took this other name. 
At the time, it seemed reasonable. They had hounded me so—wouldn’t 
let me alone. I had lost everything. 1 didn’t want to disturb anyone— 
just to be let alone to work my life out somehow. But it’s getting 
clearer now that I was wrong. If I could only get it really clear! But 
my whole being is filled with radiant thoughts of you. I’m half mad— 
with love. And it won’t do to go mad. 


After luncheon, he found her reply under a paper-weight on the 
desk. She had written: 


“It’s serious, in a way. But, after all, it’s only a part of the fight we 
have to make. It’s not as if you had done something to disgrace your 
name. Don’t forget, dear boy, that you’re famous. And you’re not 
the first famous man that has chosen to go about unknown. No; I 
don’t believe it is so serious. You’re making too much of it. The 
serious problem is me. I’m so disgustingly weak. I’ve got to get 
well. I’ve got to learn to stand this glorious excitement better. 
And I will, boy! I will! And you’ll help me. You made me 
walk; now you'll make me strong—a fit partner. 


He was in such a daze that the force of this revelation 
didn’t begin to touch his conscious mind until he was 
walking over to the boarding-house toward six o’clock. 
For the present, life was running too fast for him. He 
couldn’t keep up with it. He felt himself dragged along. 

And then the thrill of this absurd correspondence was 
rising in them both. He couldn’t work. During the 
afternoon, something of the glow they had experienced 
the night before came again to them. The little notes grew 
tender, became love-letters. By mid-afternoon, they were 
writing feverishly. Hardly a quarter-hour passed without 
the solid tread of Miss Russell sounding in the hall. The 
two of them simply forgot her except to use her. She 
hadn’t had a moment off for twenty-four hours. She felt, 
conscientiously enough, that Miss Cantey must somehow 
be quieted or she wouldn’t answer for the consequences. 
Things were getting altogether out of hand, running away. 

It was nearly dinner-time before she managed to slip 
out and run over to Mrs. Appleby’s. Henry was gone. Miss 
Cantey was resting, after a fashion. Miss Russell was 
wholly out of sympathy with her. She regarded this love- 
affair as she would have regarded an out-and-out mental 
disorder. Though, when the doctor privately asked her 
what on earth was going on to upset Miss Cantey’s nerves 
like this, she managed an evasion. The person to know 
first of the acute personal problem was Miss Cantey’s 
own sister, not Doctor Martin. 

So she broke the news to Esther, talking quietly but 
with an undertone of excitement—all of it, the amazing 
confession of an engagement to marry, the resulting over- 
excitement and exhaustion, the love-idyl that had taken 
the form of incessant note-writing, the doctor’s shrewd 
question; and added her own earnest conclusion that 
something should be done at once. She believed Doctor 
Martin would jump at the suggestion of a change—a long 
journey, perhaps, anyway a complete change of scene. She 
had worked up this idea during the day, and had mentally 
tried out various ways of putting it, rehearsing even the 
phrases that she felt might most quickly catch Mrs. Apple- 
by’s attention. She used what she felt to be the most 
effective of these phrases now. 

“That’s a good idea!”’ said Esther, eyes snapping with 
temper but voice dignified, almost calm. The little matter 
of the ten dollars came.to mind. She had never bribed 
before, and found the notion a bit disconcerting that this young 
woman had become virtually her property in return for so small 
asum. She was not practised in handling this sort of property. 
Dignity was her only recourse. She was glad when Miss Rus- 
Séll left. - 

And she knew she must think hard. The situation had gone 
beyond snap judgments or heedless action. What was to be 
done must be done sharply, surely, to a (Continued on page 141) 
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Nerves 


A New Adventure of 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


By George 
Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


RASH! The hitching-rail! Or was it the porch? 
Chairman Ethelbert Pykes, of the Jenkins Corners 
Literary Society, agitatedly grabbed his red whiskers 
in one hand and his gavel in the other, and, while the 
purple lightning flared in at the dark windows of the Jenkins Hill 
schoolroom, he gazed upon the blanched faces before him to find 
a sustaining soul. Matilda Peevy, glaring at him straight in the 
eye, continued to emit shriek after shriek, her round cheeks white 
except for a blazing red spot in the center. Natalie Barnes had 
jumped upon the bench and had wrapped her cloak about her 
head. All over the room, men and women, young and old, sat in 
shrunken stillness, while peal upon peal of thunder climaxed the 
crash of the hitching-rail. One square-headed, hard-jawed, keen- 
eyed, grizzle-haired farmer rose and climbed over his wife to the 
center aisle. 

“Might as well see what’s the matter,” he growled, and strode 
to the door, accompanied by the continuous screams of Matilda 
Peevy. 

The door opened of itself, and in it there stood a tall, slim gen- 
tleman with glittering black eyes and a pleasant smile beneath 
his pointed black mustaches, which hung straight down, running 
streams of water like miniature fire-hose. Water poured from 
his hat as he took it off; it poured from his matted black hair; 
it poured from his nose, from his chin, from his sleeves, from his 
hands, and from the queer-shaped leather case which he carried 
protectingly under his arm. { 

“ Good-evening, friends!” said the stranger, with a grin, and he, 
bowed profoundly. ‘I just dropped in with the weather-report. 
It’s raining.” 

They stared at him in stormy silence for a long minute, but the 
stranger was stare-proof. Still at as much smiling ease as if he 
were lolling on the porch hammock at home, he put his head into 
the darkness. | 

“Come in and get acquainted, Jim!” he called, and a huge blob 
came slowly out of the rain. Big J. Rufus Wallingford appeared, 
still panting from the shock of the collision and slowly recovering, 
from his temporary paralysis. 

As his eye roved over those present, the pink returned to his 
round face, and the need for pleasing brought" his suave smile 
back to him. He was wetter than his partner, because he was so 
much bigger, and he considerately backed into a corner to remove 
his sopping ulster. 

“Will some kind neighbor invite us in?” grinned the tall, thin 
stranger, bending his mustaches carefully upward. |. 

There was a shrill, high giggle from Matilda Peevy, the girl 
who had shrieked up to now, and with this break in the stormy 
silence, everybody laughed. 

“Sit down and make yourselves at home,’ 
the square-headed farmer, glancing at a bench. 

“I hope we will not interfere with your meeting,” suggested 
Wallingford. He had wiped his face and smoothed his hair, and 
set what semblance of order he could upon his broad chest— 
rather bedraggled, but the two-thousand-dollar diamond in his 
cravat lent prosperity and richness even to his soakedness. 

“You are quite welcome’’—the rotund voice of Ethelbert 
eynes. ie Was a young man, in spite of his red whiskers, and 


cordially invited 


he had his eye on the state legislature. 
“The Jenkins Corners Literary Society 
feels honored by the presence of two 
gentlemen of such distinguished appear- 
ance.” And Matilda Peevy snickered. 
“Will you have seats on the platform?” 

Blackie Daw twirled his mustaches, pulled down his vest, 
splashed his ulster on the bench, and, with his leather case under 
his arm, followed immediately toward the platform; but big 
Jim Wallingford, his eyes half closing and his broad shoulders 
heaving in a chuckle, sat where he was. The square-headed 
farmer hospitably occupied the bench in front of him. 

“The debate ‘Prosperity versus Posterity’ will now be te- 
sumed,” announced Chairman Ethelbert Pykes, tapping his gavel 


on the teacher’s desk, while all eyes rounded on the pleasantly , 


smiling, black-mustached stranger who sat at such ease beside 
him. “Brother Enrod Wampus has the floor for ‘ Posterity.’” 

Brother Enrod Wampus was a rough-cornered young man in 
his twenties, who, with his pale-haired colleague, decorated the 
right. The “Prosperity” side, on the left, was represented bya 
skinny young man with creased trousers and plastered hair, and 
a fat young man with an unalterable grin. Brother Enrod Wam- 
pus advanced to the edge of the platform in three stamps, and 
raised his arm like the lifting of a toll-gate. 

“What I say is this,” he bellowed: “ Jed Snipper has five hun- 
dred cows. He’s been made cow-inspector again for this distnet. 
What does he do? I ask you, my friends, what does he do? He 
condemns every cow he gets a chance to. That’s prosperity! But 
where does posterity come in? I ask you, my friends——” 

There was a loud tap of the gavel. 

“Time’s up!” announced Chairman Ethelbert Pykes. _ 

“Looky here!” the pale-haired colleague. He was on his feet, 
quivering with indignation, which was his specialty. “My 
worthy colleague——”’ 

“Time’s up!” shrilled the young man with the creased trousets. 

“I wish to inform my worthy opponent that I have the floof, 
retorted the pale-haired young man, quivering with indignation. 
‘Jed Snipper’s being reappointed cow-inspector for this dist nict is 
an outrage on civil government! There is not a citizen within the 
sound of my voice who has not lost valuable cows through—— 

The gavel again. Chairman Ethelbert Pykes wielded it wit 


the unprejudiced decisiveness becoming to a presiding officer. 
“Out of order!” he declared. “Brother Enrod Wampus 4 
thirty seconds left to finish his peroration when the interruptiom 
occurred. He has used those thirty seconds, and the decision ® 
now before the three judges.” And he waved his right hand, w 
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George Randolph Chester 


the manner of a future legislator, toward the three solemn-eyed nounced. “We shall now hear any remarks the members of the 

‘old men who sat at the edge of the platform. fe --* Jenkins Corners Literary Society may have to make on this ques- 

“This must be a good cattle-raising country,” observed Jim tion, after which we shall have a Shert intermission: } May we be 

Wallingford, who was always interested in the commerce of any favored by a few observations from the guests:of thesevening?” 

neighborhood in which he happened to be, keenly alive to its And, with the smiling courtesy which would become-a staterlegis- 

prosperity, eagerly anxious as to its financial possibilities. lator who enjoyed the confidence of ‘his constituents; he bowed 
. to Blackie Daw. 

- : Nothing loath,, that 
lean and lanky individual 
rose.and cast his -spar- 
kling black eye over the 
strainedly expectant Jen- 
kins Corners Literary 

P Society. 
“Friends, fellow citizens, fight- 
sers,. and :. beautiful ladies,” he 
orated, thrusting one hand: in the 
bosom of his vest and extending 
toward heaven the other, which 
gripped his queer-shaped ; leather 
case::‘“The gentle cow has always 

. claimed my sympathy. Her! mild 
eyes ‘fill. me: with: compassion; and 
helpless ‘lot has sever excited 
my pity. As a’scientist, moreover, 
I'am deeply interested in the cere- 
bral development. of. the bovine 
species as related to cow neurol- 
ogy. .You are thinking men and 
women, my friends and_ fellow 
citizens! I-ask you to consider this appall- 


response to the somber scowl which began 
to gather on the round pink face of: J. 
Rufus -Wallingford. : “‘Our cows, the best 
and finest of them, are becoming nervous 
wrecks. Their placid ‘natures: have un- 
dergone a-change which <cannot~ but give 
us acute’ cause for distress.- They_no longer lie 
in the grateful shade and chew their cuds ‘im the 
calm and virtuous ‘satisfaction which: produces 
thoroughly aseptic dairy-products. wander 
restlessly from field. to. field. :They: kick «more: 
convulsively at milk-pails. : .They_swishr their. 
tails in apprehension. ‘They haveisomething on 
their minds. Fear,. my driends!-And, 
what is that fear? ‘ Inspection!’’> He-wayed both 
arms and stamped his tight foot. “Inspection,: 
I say! No‘cow. knows..on: what day, at what 
hour, at. what:minute an inspector: 


“No.” The cattle- 
buyer was very firm. 
“I've made my offer, 
and that's my price for 
twenty-four hours. Will 
you take it?” 


swoop down:and discover a freckle,’ 


measles. And what shall: bé+done? : ‘In’ the: hout of our need, 
we turn our appealing eyes.to science, and say, ‘Give usa cow 
nerve-tonic, or the prosperity- of the-most. wonderful country in 
the world crumbles to dust!’”* “Furning: his triumphant grin 

“Best in the state!” returned the square-headed farmer. on J. Rufus Wallingford, he saw the somber scowl: lighten, the 
“Raising beef is the most profitable occupation in these drawn eyes twinkle, and a slight smile begin< to:spread beneath 


parts.” the stubby mustache. The oration.was.broken at: that moment 
“Except for losses by inspection?”’ hinted Wallingford, his eyes by a peal of thunder, and a gust of wind:blew. a. torrent of rain 
closing and his shoulders heaving the least bit. against the windows. The orator glaticed outside. It was 


“By gosh, yes!” exploded the square-headed farmer, with unex- black and wet. Here it was light andswarm. “‘Friends.and 
pected vehemence. “‘ Politics is the ruination of our country. I fellow citizens: It is likely to be a longievéning.:. Leaving you 
got a hundred head of cattle. My name’s Dan Cragg. I live to consider the solemn thought I have-voiced, the need of a 
just back of the hill. Last season, Jed Snipper condemned twelve cow-tonic—” A giggle from Matilda Peevy... A laugh ‘from 
of my cows for lumpy jaw, and I swear before my Maker there everybody. They had discovered, at last; that Blackie Daw was 
Wasn’t a cussed one had it! But that threw suspicion on my joking. “I suggest that we enliven:the -occasion with music 
whole herd, and Jed Snipper got the beef-contract for the state- and mirth.” at Lacwaite Yo Cy: 
militia encampment.” Grinning cordially at them, hecopened his queer-looking ‘case 

Wallingford chuckled aloud this time. with a flourish, and extracted from it a Shinifig saxophone: “Too 

Why don’t you put a spider in his liquor?” Much Mustard” floated from-that:bell“in cléar, flutelike tones, 
* We ain’t got the brass,” snapped Dan Cragg, in disgust. and the audience visibly brightened.. The litérary-society mem-’ 

Say—if there’s one, there’s a hundred of.us prays every night ber with the least resistance was, of course, the first to succumb 
for Snipper to break his danged neck; but nothing feezes him. to that lilting enticement. With a shrill laugh of delight; Ma- 
He’s got two hundred acres of land, five hundred head of cattle, tilda Peevy grabbed Brother ‘Enrod:Wampus;. and they went: 
and 4 hundred thousand dollars of cash; and he’d skin a flea for sidestepping and whirling up ‘the: center aisle. .. There was a 


its hide and tallow.” b Lay _ Shout, a loud scraping, the-bustle.of many: feet, the chatter of, 
A hundred thousand cash!” exclaimed J, Rufus Wallingford many voices, and the benches and desks were piled hastily~én 
thoughtfully, and was lost immediately in musing silence. the platform, while the litting strains of the saxophorie. wove 


on and on, and the wielder of =the. magic flute, sitting cross-: 


Chairman Ethelbert Pykes tapped his gavel. 
legged on teacher’s desk, swayed ecstatically from side to side, 


“The vote stands three to nothing for ‘Posterity,’” he an- 


ing fact.”. And he grinned cheerfully in™ 


with. cows of his: awn ‘to<favor may: 


and’. pronounce ? case... of: cow-) 
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86 The New Adventures of Wallingford 


his black mustaches up-pointed, with a grin, and his black eyes 
glittering. 

Over in the corner, while the dancing couples twirled and 
bobbed, sat J. Rufus Wallingford and square-headed Dan Cragg 
in earnest converse, their heads bent close together. Finally 
Dan Cragg emitted a loud haw-haw. 

“Say, John! John Peppin!” And rising, Dan Cragg stopped 
a lean, weather-cheeked farmer, who was stepping it off in gleeful 
vigor with his fifteen-year-old daughter. “Let Daisy dance 
with a young fellow, and you come here. I want to introduce you 
to Mr. J. Rufus Wallingford. He was on his way to Tightstown, 
but he’s going to stop with me to-night.” 

The orchestra, harking back to old times for a change, broke 
into “‘The Blue Danube.”’ His cheeks were beginning to tire, but 
he had seen something which bound him to his post of duty. He 
had seen the lean, weather-beaten farmer sit down with Dan 
Cragg and J. Rufus Wallingford, the three heads bend together, 
and the three men haw-haw in unison. He had seen John Peppin 
get up and send over a shrewd-looking old farmer with an up- 
turned goatee. The shrewd old farmer’s and Dan Cragg’s and 
Wallingford’s heads had bent together until they raised in a 
haw-haw. Then a farmer with seven white hairs pasted across 
his bald head took the place of the one with the upturned goatee. 
Always just three in the corner! Always they bent their heads 
together in solemn converse! And always they ended in a haw- 
haw! Blackie Daw drew a long breath and moistened his lips, 
and limbered his fingers and struck up “Brer Rabbit.” 


II 


Jep SnippeR looked up from under the knuckles which repre- 
sented his eyebrows and estimated the large, prosperous-looking 
gentleman who had invaded the barn. His frozen blue eyes 
warmed as much as it was possible for them to do, and upon his 
knuckly countenance there came a thin-lipped smile. 

“Yes; I’m Mr. Snipper,” he promptly acknowledged. “ Any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“Sell me some cattle,’ as promptly responded the stranger, 
extending a broad, plump palm. “My name’s Wallingford—J. 
Rufus Wallingford.” ~ 

He was a jovial-looking man, a pleasant-looking man, one 


whose round pink face beamed with friendly good will. He did ~ 


not seem like one who would drive a hard bargain. His hand- 
clasp was, warm and hearty. 

‘Well, I’m the right party to come to,” observed Mr. Snipper, 
endeavoring to beam also with cordial good will, although he 
was a man far too gaunt and hungry and tull of knuckles to ac- 
complish this perfectly. ‘Any reterences?” 

“Plenty.” J. Rufus chuckled, and his round face grew pinker 
as he half closed his eyes. He drew from inside his coat a long 
red pocketbook and opened it. The frozen blue eyes of Mr. 
Snipper glinted like ice crystals as they saw the warm-colored 
bills. ‘‘References satisfactory?” 

‘Better ’n the President!” And with a smile which would not 
come off his thin lips. no matter how much he tried, Mr. Snipper 
pulled his eyes away from that money. His knuckly right hand 
stole down the seam of his trousers, slipped stealthily behind a 
luckless wheat-straw, and clutched it unawares. He snapped the 
straw between his teeth and chewed it.‘ How do you want your 
beeves—on the hoof or delivered?” 

“On the hoof. I’ll give you spot cash for a bill of sale, with the 
privilege of leaving them in your field until I ship them.” 

“Un-hunh.” The cold eyes studied the ground. The knuckly 
right hand drew slowly up and pounced upon a coat button, grip- 
ping it firmly by the neck. ‘We'd have to put a time-limit on 
that.” 


“Certainly.” Wallingford produced two big, fat, black cigars, 


and handed one to the cow-inspector.: “‘ How about a week?”’ 

“Seven days,” returned. the cautious Mr. Snipper, making 
the time more specific. “‘ How many head do you want?” * 

“How many have you?” 

“Hunh.”. Mr. Snipper’s thin, wide lips smiled in gratification. 
“Five hundred and six.” 

“Tl take them all.” 

The smile stayed where it was, but somehow it was no longer a 
smile. It was a mere curve, and a small hole split in the middle 
of it for a long, deep intake of breath. Mr. Snipper’s frappéd 
blue eyes studied Mr. Wallingford’s shoes and his own, followed 
a fly along a piece of binder-string, and studied the formation of 
two clods of earth. His beknobbed right hand strayed round 
his hat-brim until the fingers discovered and seized upon a burr, 
which they crushed. 


“Cash,” he finally’ remarked; then he bored his gaze suddenly 
into Wallingford’s smiling eyes. It was like the pounce of his 
fingers. ‘How much?” 

“You say how much,” countered J. Rufus, beaming his 
jovialest. ‘‘They’re your cattle.” 

“Un-hunh. But you want ’em, 
Snipper. ‘‘ Make me an offer.” 

Wallingford drew from his vest pocket a neat little blank book 
with a morocco-leather cover and gold-edged leaves. From its 
loop he slid a gold lead-pencil and made some figures. 

“Great Jehoshaphat!” gasped Jed Snipper, genuinely stunned- 
—so much so that his vindictive fingers stopped in their cratty 
pursuit of his watch-chain. “‘Why, man, you’re fooling!” 

“Spot cash,” the suave, big stranger reminded him. “Spot 
cash. Weighed on your own scales. Sick or well.” 

“You're making a mistake, Mr. Wallingford.” Mr. Snipper 
was very much in earnest—also justly indignant. “There ain’t 
a healthier lot of cattle in this state than mine!” 

“T’m taking chances. I’m not only a business man but ’ma 
gambler.”” And Mr. Wallingford swelled his broad chest. “If I 
was satisfied that all your cattle were perfectly well, and would 
remain so for a week, I’d give you the market price; but there’s 
too much tizzerazmus in this neighborhood to make that a safe 
bet.” 

“Too much—er—hunh?” The thin lips opened, and the frozen 
blue eyes lost what expression they had. 

“‘Tizzerazmus,” repeated Mr. Wallingford gravely. “I never 
saw so much of it. Mr. Cragg’s cattle have it, Mr. Peppin’s, Mr. 
Peevy’s, Mr. Barnes’s, Mr. Wampus’s. Why, there’s a dozen of 
the most prominent farmers in this vicinity whose cattle have 
tizzerazmus.”’ 

“Is that so?” The craft came back to Mr. Snipper’s straying 
fingers, and they succeeded in catching an unsuspecting hay-seed. 
“How do vou know?” 

“The cows are in the dizzy stage already.” The stranger 
puffed contentedly at his big black cigar. ‘‘They’re too far gone 
to be even doctored up. You know the symptoms of tizzerazmus, 
of course.” 

“Hunh? Oh, sure!” And Jed Snipper, wondering how. to 
spell it, looked up with a candid smile. “I’m cow-inspector for 
this district. Excuse me just a minute, will you?” 

“With pleasure.” Wallingford climbed up in the comfortable 
iron seat of a reaper and smoked in solid content, estimating the 
worth of the cow-inspector from the great beamed barn, with its 
double rows of stalls and its wide, high lofts. He did not even 
trouble to follow Mr. Snipper to the door. 

That gaunt and hungry individual hurried, as fast as his 
knuckly legs would carry him, to the fence, where he gazed witha 
sharp eye across his fields. In the nearest one, a score of placid 


” 


grinned Cow-Inspector 


cattle, all headed in the same direction, munched and munched 


and munched, nor thought on a better life. Staring at them won- 
deringly for a short time, Jed Snipper wheeled and strode back to 
his harness-room, where he took from a shelf a book entitled 
“Cattle and Their Diseases,” and thumbed vigorously through 
the leaves. He closed the book with a shake of his head. The 
word had unmistakably begun with a “‘t,”’ and he would have 
found it had it been spelled with either “z’s” or “‘s’s.” 

“Had to see about some feed,” nonchalantly explained the 
cow-inspector, as he rejoined Wallingford. ‘Kind of a new dis- 
ease, this tiz—tiz——”’ 

‘“Zerazmus,’’ completed Wallingford. ‘Newest thing there 
is. And the only way to stop it is to kill every cow in the herd. 
It’s a nervous disease, and affects the cerebro-spinal system. 
You better take the price I offered you.” 

“Couldn’t think of it!””. And the voice ot Jed Snipper was sus- 
piciously emphatic. “Come out. and look at my cows, and if you 
see any signs of "—he paused—“of tizzerazmus, you just tell 
me; that’s all!” ‘ 

“With pleasure.” 

Wallingtord, though he loathed soggy fields and mire and clay 
and walking, trudged with Jed Snipper over all his farm, and sol- 
emnly returned the inquiring gaze of mild-eyed cows; while the 
cow inspector, with craven anxiety, searched every feature of 
Wallingford’s round pink face for a trace of accusation. _ 

“Not a sign of it!” claimed Snipper, in triumphant relief, as 
they turned away from the last cow. “Tell you what I’ll do, Mr. 
Wallingford: I'll split the difference between what you offered 
me and the market price, just because it’s a big cash deal.” 

“No.” The cattle-buyer was very firm. “I’ve made my 
offer, and that’s my price for twenty-four hours. Will you 
take it?” 

“No, sir!” Jed Snipper was equally emphatic, even more 50. — 
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88 The New Adventures of Wallingford 


“Those cattle are the healthiest you’ll find. Healthy cattle ought 
toigo up, with this timerazmus spreading the way it is.” se 


“All right.’ Wallingford flecked off his ashes and started 

toward the automobile, which stood in the road in charge of its 
long, lean, black-mustached driver. “I’m stopping at the Jenkins 
Hotel, down in Jenkinsville. I’ve been there four days, looking 
round for cattle. 1f you want to take up my offer, come and see 
me.” 
“Un-hunh.” Jed Snipper was already peeling off his working 
coat and hat as he hurried to the house. “Hey, you!” he yelled 
to a slouch-shouldered farm-hand. “Hitch up Dolly to the buck- 
board—quick!” 


Cow-INsPECTOR SNIPPER, wearing his official badge, stopped 
by the roadside and peered intently into Dan Cragg’s field. As 
he looked, his thin lips curved in a smile of gratification, and his 
frigid blue eyes took on the glitter of icicles. Dan Cragg’s cows 
were unmistakably dizzy! The nearest one to the fence leaned 
against a tree and, surveying Jed Snipper with a glassy eye, 
deliberately mooed at him. A brown heifer, further away, was 
prancing round and round in a circle, swishing her tail in rhythmic 
accompaniment and tossing her head proudly. A yearling bull 
calf was galloping madly to and fro across the pasture, bellowing, 
and kicking his heels as he turned at each end of the course. Jed 
Snipper waited for no more. 

“Hey, Dan Cragg!” he yelled, as he drew up his little mare 
behind Cragg’s corn-crib, her flanks smoking. “You'll have 
to kill a lot of your cattle—maybe all of ’em!” : 

The square- 
headed Dan Cragg 
threw the corn- 
sheller belt to the idle 
pulley, and came 
forward with a look 
of deep concern 
about his wrinkled 
brown eyes. 

“Kill ’em?” he 
said. “What’s the 
matter with ‘em?” 

“*Timerazzus— 
that’s what they 
got!” excitedly de- 
clared the official 
cow-inspector. “Come out 
here and Jook at ’em!” 

“Tinner — what?” puz- 
zled Dan Cragg, walking 
slowly over to the fence 
and staring into the field. 
“T never heard ot it.” 

“Tt’s a nervous disease,” 
explained Inspector Snipper, 
with lofty contempt for Dan 
Cragg’s ignorance. ‘‘It affects 
the spinal system, and——” 

“T don’t believe there is any 
such disease!’ declared Dan 
Cragg, running his fingers through 
his grizzled hair but looking into 
his field with gravity nevertheless. 

“You don’t!» roared Snipper. 
“Why, look’ at them“ cows, man! 
They’re so far gone with it now that 
they’re dizzy! See that red Jersey!” 

It was true that the spotted ‘little 
Jersey was worthy of surprised atten- 
tion. Hitherto. a creature of modest 
and blameless’ conduct, she was now 
ambling toward them in a most giddy 
fashion, crossing her short legs from side to . © 
side with a rolling effect, like a skiff in‘ the © 
trough of the waves. She dropped in a 
tangle as she came over the-rise, but made 
no move to get up. She merely crossed 
her legs and stuck out her tongue. , 

“Now will you deny it?’ demanded 
Snipper. “‘That’s a clear case of tizzera- 
timus, as sure as you’re born! And the 
only way to stamp it out is to kill off the 


herd! You got ninety-eight head of cattle, Dan Cragg, ang 
here’s your condemnation-order.” He filled out a blank with» 
nervous fingers, tore it from its pad, and thrust it into Dan” 
Cragg’s hand. “Kill within forty-eight hours or pay the 
penalty!’ With eager haste, he jumped into the buckboard 
and grabbed the lines. “‘Gid-dap, Dolly!” he shouted, and laid 
the lash on the little mare. 

As he rattled down to the road, Dan Cragg went behind the 
corn-crib and haw-hawed until his stomach hurt. 

That was a busy day for Jed Snipper. He drove to John 
Peppin’s, to Barnes’s, to Peevy’s, to Wampus’s, and to all the 
other prominent cattle-raisers in the district, and at every farm * 
he found, and condemned to death, sleek and shining cattle in 
the unmistakable dizzy stage of tizzerazmus. Last of all, he 
drove home at top speed, and, tossing his lines over the heay- 
ing sides of Dolly, sprang across the fence into the field back of 
the barn. Ah! His'cows, one and all, were placidly munching, 
and otherwise comporting themselves according to the highest 
standards of bovine respectability. 

_With righteous satisfaction, Jed Snipper went to bed that 
night; but before he turned in, he complimented the Lord on 
having such a faithful servant in the vineyard as Jed Snipper. 
Full and well had Jed done his duty. With a firm and vigorous 
foot he had stamped out the iniquitous new cattle-disease, and 
the price of healthy beeves must certainly rise! 

He closed his eyes in calm peace, and hunched his shoulders 
under the pillow in his favorite snoring attitude. He opened 
his eyes with a jerk, to find dawn streaking the sky and a strange 
sound filling his ears. It was a loud medley of bellowing and 
mooing, and, springing to his window, he discerned, across his 
broad field, such a bovine ball as perhaps no human eye 
had ever beheld. Every one of his five-hundred-odd 
cattle was enthusiastically engaged in some variation of 
the tango, the fox-trot, or the more intricate fancy steps 
known only to professionals. Their tails were waving in 
the air; their horns were tossing, and, if ever bellows 
and moos conveyed the idea of bovine revelry, the 
sounds which came from that prancing, galloping mélée 
of beef were full of it. 

Great Jehoshaphat! Timerazzazamus! For one moment, 
Jed Snipper succumbed to black despair and stood knobby 
in his night-shirt, with his knuckly right hand clutching 
his colorless stubble of hair. Suddenly a 
gleam as of cracked ice came into his frigid 
blue eyes, and he grabbed for his trousers. 

Ten minutes later, Jed and Dolly and the 
buckboard were tearing down the 
road. Rattle and bang and clatter 
and scrape! Dan Cragg, always a 
light sleeper, heard that familiar 
sound in the early dawn, and 
sprang to his window in time to 
see Jed Snipper rushing past. 
Then Dan clutched his party-line 
telephone. 
Skinny John Pep- 

a pin was at his front 
gate, with his hair 
tousled and _ his 
night-shirt tucked 
into his trousers, 
when Inspecter 
Snipper dashed that 
way, and long John 
stepped out to the 
road in his bare 
feet. 

“Hello, neighbor!” 
he called, holding 
up his hand. “Go- 
ing to town?” 

“Vep.” Jed drew 
in Dolly with reluc- 


tance. 
“Mail a letter?” 
“Vep.” And Jed 


twiddled nervously 
at his. lines while 
long John~ fumbled 


He discerned, across his broad field, such a in his, pockets. 
bovine ball as perhaps no human “Gosh! I left 
eye had ever beheld (Continued on page II 9) 
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With a pt Ba frame in view. 
Just rivet your mind on a Campbell kind 
And you'll be a builder, too. 


“Building up” 


First, choose the right materials to 


build with 


The old-fashioned idea of a heavy 


meat diet as the best way to build 
, health and strength was like some old 
stone Willies you've seen— with more weight than strength. Archi- 


tects know better now, so do dieticians. 


Modern hygiene shows 


that you must have an abundance of good vegetables to build a 


vigorous constitution. 


You are using the best kind of ‘‘ building Gp * material when you eat 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It combines the invigorating meat 
juices of selected beef with the nour- 
ishing properties of choice vegetables, 
fine herbs, strength-giving cereals. 
And all these are in the most digest- 
ible form. 


This is not only a tempting and 
appetizing meal course but it supplies 
in a substantial measure the vital ele- 
ments necessary to correct the blood, 


regulate the body processes and create 
active energy. 


All authorities agree that good soup 
eaten every day is one of the surest 
means of keeping in prime physical con- 
dition. And at this time of year when 
the system is inclined to be sluggish, you 


— realize especially the need and the value 


of this wholesome 
and delicious soup. 


Now is the time to order it by the dozen or more. 


And always serve. it steaming hot. 


kinds 


12c a can 
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The Charm of Beautiful 
Finger Nails 


UST as most women appreciate 
that good taste in shoes and mil- 
linery greatly enhances their ap- 
pearance, so do they realize that 
carefully manicured finger nails 
adds to their charm and appearance. 


“HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


will enable every woman to keep her 
finger nails in perfect condition, 
without an extravagance of time 
or money. 


Fifty Perfect Manicures for 
One Dollar 


The complete HYGLO Outfit (illustrated below) 
contains everything necessary for fifty perfect 
manicures. Included is a bottle of HYGLO Cuticle 

over and Nail Bleach, one jar each of HY- 
GLO Nail Polish Paste (Pink) and HYGLO Nail 
White, and one cake of HY GLO Nail Polish, 
together with flexible nail file, emery board, orange 
stick and cotton. 


The HYGLO Outfit at $1.00 or any 
of the individual HYGLO Prepara- 
tions at 25 cents each, are sold b 

drug and department stores, or will 
be mailed by us direct, if your dealer 
is not supplied. 


Trial HYGLO 
Outfit 10 cents 


Toenable you to try HY- 
GLO Nail Polish (Powder) 
and HY Cuticle Re- 


GRAF BROS. 
Incorporated 
125 W. 24thSr. 
New York 

Established 1873 
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(Continued from page 71) 


his people, hustling, grimy, dramatic, talk- 
ing in voluble, guttural Yiddish. The 
old-clothes men came and went, drooping 
under their burdens. He shook his head 
at the pawn-shops with their Medici de- 
vice of the golden spheres—one traffic he 
liked not at all; there was too much misery 
in it. He stopped outside a Jewish saloon 
where two men within were sipping golden 
plum brandy. 

Lacheim!”? went one’s salutation. 

“Sholem!”’ came the response. 

Over there, to the right, was a moving- 
picture theater, the garish posters lettered 
in Hebraic script. Next door, a restau- 
rant with a white-enameled Yiddish motto 
on its window—upright sweeping majus- 
cules with unexpected angles, dots, and 
dashes. 

As he passed a street on his way north, 
he remembered that to the left on the 
Bowery was the theater where Tomashef- 
sky’s voice resounded in sweeping Jewish 


Jdiction as he depicted the drama of his 


people—the release from Egypt, the fall 
of Jericho, the building of the Temple. 

Hour to hour went by, and still he wan- 
dered about, savoring, as one savors old 
memories, the nearness and greatness of 
his people in this alien land. He dropped 
into the little cafés where the young Jew- 
ish poets sat playing chess, and the older 
men stood by, watching pawn and queen 
move, and bishop and king. Everywhere 
there was an ovation for him. 

“Mr. Sassoon!” The place was cleared 
for him. It was as though Harun-al- 
Raschid were passing by night through 
Bagdad’s streets. 

“To-morrow,” he told them, “‘to-mor- 
row, I leave for Zion!” 

“And when do you come back, Mr. 
Sassoon?” an old man asked. 

“T will never come back,” Sassoon said. 
“In David’s city I stay.” 

The young poets 2 lauded violently. 
The elder men looked grave. There was 
one who cried. 

And so from place to place and from 
street to street Sassoon went, storing in 
his heart the memory of the city and the 
country which had meant so much to his 
people. 

Here, up in the Bronx, around Simp- 
son Street, they gathered, a hill of busy, 
thriving ants. On every second apart- 
ment was a doctor’s name, or the name 
of a dentist with a familiar racial ring. 
Out of the East they had come, and out 
of Europe, where they were oppressed, 
and here they had found welcome and a 
chance to use their brains and science. 
They had thrived and prospered and were 
living in peace and respect by the side of 
the other factors that made up the formula 
of a free country. 

Dawn broke in the air, and to him it 
was a shock, for he had no idea time had 
passed so rapidly. He turned to find a 
taxi-cab. A big Irish policeman was ap- 
pealed to for help. The officer looked at 
him keenly. 

“You’re Mr. Sassoon, the banker,’”’ he 
said. “I seen your picture in the papers 
many atime. Hey, Jim!’”’ He shouted 
across to a garage. “If I’m not making 


too free,”’ he went on, “I see in the papers 
that you’re going to leave us.” 


“T am,” Sassoon smiled. 

“A great pity, that!” The policeman 
shook his head. ‘‘The country needs you.” 

He opened the door of the cab. He 
turned to the chauffeur. 

“Take Mr. Sassoon home, Jim,” he 
directed, “and take him home quick 
and safe, or I'll have the skin off your 
bones.” 

“Thanks, Officer,” Sassoon laughed; 
“and good-by!” 

The policeman took off his cap as he 
shook hands. 

“God be good to you, Mr. Sassoon!” 
he said simply. ‘You were good to the 
poor.” 

He would not lie down, Sassoon decided. 
He would turn in under a shower and wait 
for Miriam’s rising. It was too big a day 
to sleep. He hoped Miriam was sleeping 
well, for the start on the voyage would be 
fatiguing. 

But Miriam was not sleeping. She was 
sitting awake, dry-eyed, tense, troubled. 
There was something wrong, she knew. 
It was the first time she had the oppor- 
tunity to help him, and help him she 
would, if anything. could help him. His 
greatness, his fineness—those were the 
things that mattered, and which she did 
not want to see warped or wrongly directed. 
She had no child: She had nothing but 
Sassoon—— 


VII 


He expected to slip in unnoticed, but 
she met him at the door, firm-faced, with 
shadows under her fine eyes and inside 
them a great controlled agony. He was 
too exalted to notice anything. 

“There is some one wants to see you, 
Sassoon,” she said. 

this hour?” 

“The little woman from the corner 
news-stand.” 

He went into the morning-room, and 
sitting on the edge of a chair, fearfully, 
was a little Polish woman of the people. 
He remembered somehow having seen her 
before. She rose up breathing hard. _ 

Sassoon,’’—she broke into singing 
Yiddish, with a note of hysteria— “I hear 
it you go away. And what will become 
of us, Mr. Sassoon; what will become of 
us?” Sassoon looked at her in astonish- 
ment. He got no opportunity to speak. 
She went on: “I got it a little money in 
your bank, all I got in the world. 1 want 
it to send my boy to college, so that he 
be a doctor. All the time I say, ‘When 
he grows up I go to Mr. Sassoon, and I ask 
him what I should do.’ And when he 
grows up now, I cannot go to Mr. Sassoon. 
And none of us can go to Mr. Sassoon. 
Because Mr. Sassoon will be gone away. 
Gewahlt! What shall we do? Who will 
take care of us, now that Mr. Sassoon 1s 
gone?” 

Miriam went over and touched her hand. 

“Sit down, mother, and wait a little. 
Sassoon’’—she turned to her husband~ 
“come up-stairs; I want to speak to you. 

She led the way to his big study on the 
upper floor, the dim room ‘with the great 
windows and the balcony. He closed the 


door after them. She turned to him. Hey, 


hands fell to her side. 
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The daintiest things are practical now they can be laundered 


6c HAT has come over you! It’s 


wicked to buy such delicate and 

filmy material. That bit of cob- 
web will go to pieces the moment you 
start to launder it.” 

“Nonsense. I have washed it. It was a 
remnant and so shopworn and grimy that 
I dipped it in delicate Lux suds the mo- 
ment I got it home.”’ 

This year, in making your choice among 
summer fabrics, the important thing is to ask 
yourself, ‘Will it launder?’’ You can choose 
satins, taffetas, printed georgettes, printed 
cottons—even for sports skirts. Just make 
sure you select the kind that you can trust to 
water. Lux will cleanse it for you repeatedly. 


Wash them again and again 
Blouses! There is hardly a blouse material 


Use Lux for all these 


Chiffons Silk Stockings 
CrépedeChines Baby’s Flannels 
Georgettes Fine Linens 
Mulls Sweaters 
Dimities Blankets 
Laces Silk Underwear 
Organdies Negligees 


THERE ARE NO SUBSTITUTES 
FOR LUX 


today that Lux has not made it possible for 
you to wash. Pastel colorings! Shimmering 
and sheer textures! The finer the better! 

No matter how filmy the material, you 
can wash it over and over again in delicate 
Lux suds. 


Economize this summer by buying dainty fabrics 
that are made to wash. Trust them to Lux. Keep 
them like new all summer long. Your grocer, drug- 
gist or department store will sell you a package. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


How to launder delicate fabrics 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick lather 
in half a bowlful of very hot water. Add cold 


water to make the suds Jukewarm. Dip the article 
up and down in the pure lather. Squeeze the suds 
through it—Do not rub. Rinse three times in 
clear lukewarm water. Roll in a towel to dry par- 
tially. While still damp, press with a warm iron— 
never a hot one. 


HOW TO CHOOSE SUMMER FABRICS 


LUX WON’T HURT ANYTHING . 
PURE WATER ALONE WON’T INJURE 
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“Get a new car, Ed?” 


“No, same little old last year’s car refinished with Effecto!” 


Remember when you first got your car, all new andshiny; 
that thrill of pride — as you drove up to the house and the 


neighbors peeked out of the windows! 


C#fecto 


AUTO. . 
FINISHES 


Well, you can have that 

grand and glorious feel- 
ing’’ all over again without 
buying a new car, at the cost 
of a few dollars and several hours of 
interesting work. 


The answer is Effecto Auto Finishes 
— those quick-drying, easy-working, 
self-leveling high luster auto enamels, 
that have made interesting and easy the 
finishing of automobiles by the owner. 

Effecto is not a wax, polish or paint, 
but the genuine, original auto enamel that 
puts a deep, high gloss ename/ finish on 
your car, which stays there longer than 
the finish most auto manufacturers put 
on new Cars. 

In addition to the seven live enamel 
colors there are Effecto Finishing, 
(clear varnish) and Effecto Top & 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


rpees 


eeds 


u plant 
that 


Sufficient seed to 
plant a garden 
20 by 30feet. A 


contains ‘the 


Jean—Stringless Green Pod 
Bean—Brittle Wax r 
Beet osby’s Parsiey—Curled Dwarf 
Radish— White Icicle 
Radish—Scarlet Button 
Saisify—Sandwich Island 
Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel 
Turnip— White Egg 
If purchased re » this collection would it $1.60. 
With the Dollar Box ue Cultu ral Leaflet and tierden 
Pian drawn to scale. Complete garden for $1.00. 
BURPEE’S ANNUAL For 1919 
Surpee'’s Annual is considered the leading American Seed 
. It contains a complete list of the best V: 
Flower Seeds. It will be mailed to you free upon request. 
Write for your copy today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


Lettuce—May King 


Wasn’t it great? 


Seat Dressing, which re- 
news and waterproofs 
mohair, imitation leather 
and all kinds of tops, as well 
as seats and upholstery. It dries in fif- 
teen minutes; will not cause cracking, 
nor come off on the clothes. 

Acan of Effecto Auto Black Enamel 
is a mighty handy thing around the 
garage. With it youcan touch up each 
little rust spot as it appears; also scraped 
and bumped fenders, etc. 

Sold by paint, hardware and auto- 
mobile accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
149 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 95 Courtwright St. 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


DREER'S 1919; 
GARDEN BOOK 


IVES you the informa- 
tion you must have if 
your garden is to be a success. 


Everything Worth Growing 
in Vegetables, Flowers, plants, 
bulbs, roses, vines, berries, 
aquatics, etc., is listed and 
truthfully described — novel- 
ties and standard varieties. 
224 big pages, four color plates, 


over a thousand photographic 
illustrations. 


Mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
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“Sassoon,” she quavered. 
go with you.” 

He looked at her blankly. 

“T will not go with you, Sassoon.” Her 
hands clinched like steel bands. “Be- 
cause it is not right, I will not go.” 

“Miriam”—his voice was very gentle— 
“T do not understand you. What is not 
right?” 

“‘Sassoon’’—her voice rose and fell in 
nervous musical surges, like the quavering 
of a violin, and there were sobs behind it, 
and tears—Sassoon, when things got 
too bad in Russia, when the pogrometsky 
were running through the streets scream- 
ing for Jewish blood, when all through the 
Caucasus a Jew was never free from 
danger and insult—through Germany, 
through Bulgaria—they came here. If 
you had asked my father. Jacob Mendel, 
who is dead, -he would have told you 
stories that would have made your blood 
cold and your skin like the skin of a goose. 
But you never looked for facts, Sassoon. 
You wanted dreams.” 

She moved nearer him. She put her 
hand up. 

“Wait, Sassoon! They came here, and 
they were happy and they got their chance. 
And you came to them. And you cared 
for them and you taught them. You were 
never tired imploring them to understand 
and feel the duties of a new citizenship, to 
show all the world what the Jew is. When 
the war broke out, it was you who went 
about, sending your own people into battle. 
There were times you saved this country 
from financial ruin. 
is not right, Sassoon.” 

Through the faint shadows of dawn, the 
slim, swordlike figure of her, the burning 
eyes, the set face, the white, dramatic 
hands showed dimly, like some oracle in a 
temple of old Greece. : 

“Listen, Sassoon’’—her voice set sud- 
denly—“I was at lunch down-town on 
Tuesday, and sitting near me were two 
women. ‘They were talking about you. 
‘He’s going to Palestine,’ one of them said. 
And then the other—‘He’s made his 
money,’ she laughed, ‘and now he’s going 
off with it.’ And the first one laughed, 
too. ‘It’s the way of the Yid,’ she sneered. 
Wince, Sassoon, wince! ‘The way of the 
Yid!’” 

Erect and motionless, he listened to her. 
His face had become furrowed granite, 
and his frame carved stone. 

“Oh, Sassoon”’—she had dropped to her 
knees, and down her cheeks tears suddenly 
appeared like dew—“‘ you want the bridal 
land, the land of Beulah! Why, here is 
Beulah Land! Oh, Sassoon, blind one, 
cannot you see? Not even in Palestine is 
Zion; but when we are dead—there is 
David’s city!” 

The lines in his face softened and his 
eyes grew dim. 

Miriam stood up. 

“TI love you, Sassoon!” Her voice had 
developed a: deep crooning.’ “I love you 
as no woman ever could. If you were 
poor and broken, I would sell the hair off 
my head for you. If you are in trouble, 
I am in trouble, too. If you were dead, I, 
too, should die. But by the High One, 
Sassoon, if you go, you go alone. For you 
are not doing a right thing.” Her voice 
rose suddenly like a bugle. “You are 
deserting the place that made you and 
that you helped make.” 


“T will not 


She moved to the door suddenly, and, - 
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HE after effects of Goblin 
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is not only thoroughly cleaned, 
but is left soft and healthy. 
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whose tender skin needs the 
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ough, wholesome cleanliness is 
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will see that you are promptly supplied 
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every way or the pur- 
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ing the Henry Tetlow 
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send the story of Hawaiian music. 
You will love it. No obligation— 
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known stars of Stage and 
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opening it, passed out. She turned for a 
minute with all the agony of her eyes 
focused on him. 

“Oh, Sassoon,” she pleaded, “dream 
greater than Zion’s walls!” 

He walked toward the windows in a 
daze, as a sleeper might who had been 
roughly awakened and is not yet quite 
conscious, and, opening them, he stepped 
out on the balcony. Eastward, the sun 
had now come up a little along the horizon 
and, struggling with massive gray-and- 
white cloud banks, was seeking to break 
through, here and there in red splotches, 
here and there in long, white, spearlike 
rays. Below, over the street, milk- 
carts rattled. A few blocks away came 
the booming of the elevated on Third 
Avenue. 

But Sassoon was seeing none of these 
things. Through his mind there was run- 
ning still the itinerary of the day before 
—the narrow, crowded gulches of Second 
Avenue, with their struggling, happy 
merchants; the little dingy synagogues; 
the queer restaurants where his people ate 
their food in peace. 

“In peace!” he thought aloud. “In 
happiness and peace!”’ 

For so many years had the thought of 
Zion been in his mind that it continually 
obtruded itself on his thoughts, like a pre- 
suming person. But his wife’s words came 
to his mind, and again a mist crept over 
his eyes. 
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“David’s city! When we are dead—— 

It was as though some formula of white 
magic had been uttered, for as he stood 
there clutching the balustrade, the pa- 
thetic stones of the Temple hushed their 
voices, and into his mind there came joy- 
ously, on tramping feet, a vision of his peo- 
ple coming out of bondage into the Free 
Land. 

All through New York they were, all 
through America, working against an. 
cient prejudices, overcoming them, beating 
them down. There was no question of 
conquest, none of rapacity. They came 
joyously, out of their fetid Ghettos, to 
breath pure air. 

He threw his head high in exaltation, 
and his eye caught a glimpse of a cloud 
above him, a white cirrus that the dawn. 
wind was blowing about, and as he watched 
it, it took form suddenly into the six. 
pointed star of David. He dropped his 
eyes as though before a miracle. 

“Beulah Land!” 

He turned suddenly, joyously, for in his 
heart there were cymbals clashing and 
the thrumming of harps, to go down-stairs 
to Miriam. She was waiting for him, he 
knew. But he did not know she was on 
her knees, praying as she had never prayed 
before. If he went, she had decided, he 
must go without her, and if he went with. 
out her, she should surely die. For he 
was all the world to her. She had no child. 
She had nothing but Sassoon—— 


A new Donn Byrne story, The Colleen Rue, will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 


The Intellectual Honesty of the French 


(Continued from page 61) 


receive this reassurance; but as long as he 
needs it, he remains a child, and the world 
he lives in is a nursery-world. Things are 
not always and everywhere well with the 
world, and each man has to find it out as 
he grows up. It is the finding-out that 
makes him grow, and until he has faced 
the fact and digested the lesson, he is not 
grown up—he is still in the nursery. 

The same thing is true of countries and 
peoples. The “‘sheltered life,” whether of 
the individual or of the nation, must either 
have a violent and tragic awakening—or 
never wake up at all. The keen French 
intelligence perceived this centuries ago, 
and has always preferred to be awake and 
alive, at whatever cost. The cost has been 
heavy, but the results have been worth it, 
for France leads the world intellectually 
just because she is the most grown-up of 
the nations. 

In each of the great nations there is a 


- small minority which is at about the same 
level of intellectual culture; but it is not 


| between these minorities (though even here 
| the level is higher in France) that compari- 


Don’t You Like Her Long | 


sons may profitably be made. A cross- 
section of aVerage life must be taken, and 


‘compared with the same average in a 


country like ours, to understand why 
France leads in the world of ideas. 

The theater has an importance in France 
which was matched only in the most 
glorious days of Greece. The dramatic 
sense of the French—their faculty of per- 
ceiving and enjoying the vivid contrasts 
and ironies of daily life, and their ability 


| to express emotion where Anglo-Saxons 


|can only choke with it—this innate dra- 


Lashneen Co. - - Dept. 6 -E, Philadelphia, | matic gift, which is a part of their general 


artistic endowment, leads them to attach 
an importance to the theater incompre- 
hensible to our blunter races. 

Americans new to France, and seeing it 
first.in war-time, will be continually led 
to overlook the differences and see the 
resemblances between the two countries. 
They will notice, for instance, that the 
same kind of people who pack the music- 
halls and “movie” shows at home also 
pack them in France. But if they will 
take a seat at one of the French national 
theaters (the Théatre Francais or the 
Odéon), they will see people of the same 
level of education as those of the cinema- 
halls enjoying with keen discrimination 
a tragedy by Racine or a drama of Victor 
Hugo’s. In America, the “movie” and 
music-hall audiences require no higher 
form of nourishment. In France they do, 
and the Thursday matinées in theaters 
which give the classic drama are as packed 
as the house where “The Mysteries of ’ 
New York” are unrolled, while on the occa- 
sion of the free performances given on 
national holidays in these theaters, a line 
composed of working people, poor students, 
and all kinds of modest wage-earners forms 
at the door hours before the performance 
begins. 

The people who assist at these great 
tragic performances have a strong-enough 
sense of reality to understand the part 
that grief and calamity play in life and 
in art; they feel instinctively that no real 
art can be based on a humbugging att- 
tude toward life, and it is their intellectual 
honesty which makes them exact and 
enjoy its fearless representation. 

It is also their higher average of educa-: 
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Records 


What a concert it would be! 


Imagine this group of marvelously gifted artists appear- 
ing on one platform, in one evening! They would pack 
the biggest auditorium. 


Yours is the privilege of hearing them, from the Senha 
of your pet armchair, any evening you choose. And 
with every individual intonation and shading, every gleam ~ 
of warm tone color. For all these famous stars of concert 
and opera make records for Columbia. 


Drop into any Columbia shop, select from the varied 
repertoire of these superb artists the selections for which 
you care the most, and ask the dealer to play them for 
you on the Columbia Grafonola. : 


Lashanska 


You will realize, perhaps as you 
have never realized before, the 
flawless perfection of Columbia re- 
production — you will understand 
why these artists themselves are 
thoroughly satisfied when they hear 
their records played, why they are 
glad to make records exclusively 
for Columbia. 


To make a good record great, play it 
on the Columbia Grafonola. 
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Know the Soy of a Perfect Ski 


When you peer in the glass of a morning do you know the joy 
that a perfect skin gives? If your skin is not just what you want 
it to be,—if it is sallow, rough, red or course in texture,—use 
Resinol Soap. There is a healing medication in its creamy lather 
which tends to overcome complexion troubles of this nature. 

As a result, those who have adopted this soap for general toilet 
use seldom know the embarrassment of a poor complexion. 


mitt 


For generous free sam- 
ple, write Department A-I1, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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tion, of “culture,” it would be truer to 
say, if the word, with us, had not come to 
stand for the pretense rather than the 
reality. Education in its elementary sense 
is much more general in America than 
in France. There are more people who 
can read in the United States; but what 
do they read? The whole point, as far as 
any real standard goes, is there. If the 
ability to read carries the average man 
no higher than the gossip of his neighbors, 
if he asks nothing more nourishing out of 
books and the theater than he gets in 
hanging about the store, the bar, and the 
street-corner, then culture is bound to be 
dragged down to him instead of his being 
| lifted up by culture. 

| 


| I]t 


| ‘THE very significance—the note of ridi- 
cule and slight contempt—which attaches 
to the word “culture” in America would 
be quite unintelligible to the French of 
any class. It is inconceivable to them that 
anyone should consider it superfluous, and 
even slightly comic, to know a great deal, 
to know the best in every tine, to know, in 
fact, as much as possible. 

There are ignorant and vulgar-minded 
people in France as in other countries; 
but instead of dragging the popular 
standard of culture down to their own 
level, and ridiculing knowledge as the 
affectation of a self-conscious clique, they 
are obliged to esteem it, to pretend to 
| have it, and to try to talk its language— 
which is not a bad way of beginning to 
acquire it. 

The odd Anglo-Saxon view that a love 
of beauty and an interest in ideas imply 
effeminacy is quite unintelligible to the 
French—as unintelligible as, for instance, 
the other notion that athletics make men 
manly. 

The’ French would say that athletics 
make men muscular, that education makes 
them efficient, and that what makes them 
manly is their general view of life, or, in 
other words, the completeness of their 
intellectual honesty. And the conduct of 
Frenchmen during the last four and a half 
years looks as though there were something 
to be said in favor of this opinion. 

The French are persuaded that the 
enjoyment ot beauty and the exercise of 
the critical intelligence are two of the things 
best worth living for; and the notion that 
art and knowledge could ever, in a civilized 
state, be regarded as negligible, or sub- 
ordinated to merely material interests, 
would never occur to them. It does not 
follow that everything they create is beau- 
tiful, or that their ideas are always valuable 
or interesting; what matters is the esteem 
in which the whole race holds ideas and 
their noble expression. 

Theoretically, America holds art and 
ideas in esteem also; but she does not, as 
a people, seek or desire them. This in- 
difference is partly due to awe: America 
has not lived long at her ease with beauty, 
like the old European races, whose art 
reaches back through an unbroken 1n- 
heritance of thousands of years of luxury 
and culture. 

It would have been unreasonable to 
expect a new country, plunged in the 
struggle with material necessities, to 
create an art of her own, or to have 
acquired familiarity enough with the great 
arts of the past to feel the need of them 
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as promoters of enjoyment or as refining 
and civilizing influences. But America is 
now ripe to take her share in the long 
inheritance of the races she descends from; 
and it is a pity that just at this time the 
inclination of the immense majority of 
Americans is setting away from all real 
education and real culture. 

Intellectual honesty was never so little 
in respect in the United States as in the 
years before the war. Every sham and 
substitute for education and literature 
and art was steadily crowding out the real 
thing. “Get-rich-quick” is a much less 
dangerous device than “Get-educated- 
quick,” but the popularity of the first has 
led to the attempt to realize the second. 
It is possible to get rich quickly in a coun- 
try full of money-earning chances; but 
there is no short cut to education. 

Perhaps it has been an advantage to 
the French to have had none of our chances 
ofsudden enrichment. Perhaps the need of 
accumulating money slowly leads people 
to be content with less, and consequently 
gives them more leisure to care for other 
things. There could be no greater error— 
as all Americans know—than to think 
that America’s ability to make money 
quickly has made her heedless of other 
values; but it has set the pace for the pur- 
suit of those other values, a pursuit that 
leads to their being trampled underfoot in 
the general rush for them. 

The French, at any rate, living more 
slowly, have learned the advantage of 
living more deeply. In science, in art, in 
technical and industrial training, they 
know the need of taking time and the 
wastefulness of superficiality. French uni- 
versity education is a long and stern proc- 
ess, but it produces minds capable of more 
sustained effort and a larger range of 
thought than our hasty doses of learning. 
And this strengthening discipline of the 
mind has preserved the passion of the 
French for intellectual honesty. No race 
is so little addicted to fads, for fads are 
generally untested propositions. The 
French tendency is to test every new 


theory, religious, artistic, or scientific, in | 


the light of wide knowledge and long 
experience, and to adopt it only if it 
stands this scrutiny. It is for this rea- 
son that France has so few religions, so 
few philosophies, and so few quick cures 
for mental or physical woes. And it is 
for this reason, also, that there are so 
few advertisements in the French news- 
papers, 

Nine-tenths of English and American 
advertising is based on the hope that 
some one has found a way of doing some- 
thing, or curing some disease, or overcom- 
ing some infirmity more quickly than by 
the accepted methods. The French are 


What! Postum? 


“Do you mean to tell me this is the drink I have read so 
much about!” 


“You're like many others, Jack, who think they must 
have coffee —you're surprised to find that this healthful cereal 
drink has a really delicious, coffee-like flavor.” 
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too incredulous of short cuts and nostrums _ 


‘o turn to such promises with much hope. 


Their unshakable intellectual honesty and | 


their sound intellectual training lead them 
to distrust any way but the straight and 
harrow one when a difficulty is to be 
mastered or an art acquired. They are, 
above all, democratic in their steady 
conviction that there is no “Royal Road” 
to the worth-while things, and that every 
yard of the Way to Wisdom has to be 
traveled on foot, and not spun over ina 
breathless joy ride. 


Mrs, Wharton’s next article will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Saint’s Progress 
(Continued from page 40) 


depths ot old association, so that, once for 
all, he might know whether he had strength 
to close the door on the past. 

Five o’clock struck before he had fin- 
ished, and, almost dropping with fatigue, 
he sat down at his little piano in bright 


j. daylight. The last memory to beset him 
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was the first of all—his honeymoon, before 
they came back to live in this house, 
already chosen, furnished, and waiting for 
them. They had spent it in Germany—the 
first days in Baden-Baden, and each morn- 
ing had been awakened by a chorale played 
down in the gardens of the Kurhaus, a 
gentle, beautiful tune, to remind them 
that they were in heaven. And softly, 
so softly that the tunes seemed to be but 
dreams, he began playing those old chorales, 
one after another, so that the stilly sounds 
floated out through the opened window, 
puzzling the early birds and cats and those 
few humans who were abroad as yet. 


He received the telegram from Noel in 
the afternoon of the same day, just as he 
was about to set out for Leila’s to get news 
ot her, and close on the top of it came 
Lavendie. He found the painter standing 
disconsolate in front of his picture. 

“ Mademoiselle has deserted me.” 

“T’m afraid we shall all desert you soon, 
monsieur.”’ 

“You going:” 

“Yes; I am leaving here. I hope to go 
to France.” 

“And mademoiselle?”’ 

“She is at Dover with my son-in-law.” 

The painter ran his hands through his 
hair, but stopped them half-way, as if 
aware that he was being guilty of ill breed- 


g. 

“Mon Dieu! Is that not a calamity for 
you, monsieur le curé?” 

But his sense of the calamity was so 
patently limited to his unfinished picture 
that Pierson could not help a smile. 

“Ah, monsieur,” said the painter, on 
whom nothing was lost, ‘comme je suis 
égciste! I show my feelings; it is deplor- 
able. My disappointment must seem a 
bagatelle to you, who will be so distressed 
at leaving your old home. This must be 
a time of great trouble. Believe me, I 
understand. But to sympathize with a 
grief which is not shown would be an im- 
pertinence, would it not? You English 
gentlefolk do not let us share your griefs; 
you keep them to yourselves.” 

Pierson stared. 

“True,” he said. “Quite true.” 

“T am no judge of Christianity, mon- 
sieur, but for us artists the doors of the 
human heart stand open, our own and 
others. I suppose we have no pride— 
c’est tres indélicat. Tell me, monsieur— you 
would not think it worthy of you to speak 
to me of your troubles, would you, as I 
have spoken of mine?”’ Pierson bowed his 
head, abashed. ‘You preach of universal 
charity and love.” went on Lavendie; 
“but how can there be that when you teach 
also secretly the keeping of your troubles 
to yourselves? Man responds to example, 
not to teaching; you set the example of the 
stranger, not the brother. You expect 
from others what you do not give. Frankly, 
monsieur, do you not feel that with every 


revelation of your soul and feelings, virtue 
goes out of you? I will tell you why 
if you will not think it an offense. Jp 
opening your hearts, you feel that you lose 
authority. You are officers, and must 
never forget that. Is it not so?” 

Pierson grew red. 

“T hope there is another feeling, too. } 
think we feel that to speak of our sufferings 
or deeper feelings is to obtrude oneself, to 
make a fuss, to be self-concerned, when we 
might be concerned with others.” 

“ Monsieur, au fond we are all concerned 
with self. To seem selfless is but your par- 
ticular way of cultivating the perfection of 
self. You admit that not to obtrude self 
is the way to perfect yourself. Eh bien! 
What is that but a deeper concern with 
self? To be free of this, there is no way 
but to forget all about oneself in what one 
is doing, as I forget everything when I am 
painting. But,” he added, with a sudden 
smile, “you would not wish to forget the 
perfecting of self—it would not be right in 
your profession. So I must take away 
this picture, must I not? It is one of my 
best works. I regret much not to have 
finished it.” 

“Some day, perhaps——”’ 

“Some day!’ The picture will stand 
still, but mademoiselle will not. She will 
rush at something, and—behold!—this 
face will be gone. No; I prefer to keep it 
as it is. It has truth now.” And lifting 
down the canvas, he stood it against the 
wall and folded up the easel. “‘ Bonsoir, 
monsieur, you have been very good to me. 
Adieu!” He wrung Pierson’s hand; and 
his face tor a moment seemed all eyes and 
spirit. ‘‘ Adieu!’’ 

“‘Good-by,” Pierson murmured. “God 
bless you!” 

‘“‘T don’t know if I have great confidence 
in him,” replied Lavendie, “but I shall 
ever remember that so good a man as you 
has wished it. To mademoiselle my distin- 
guished salutations, if you please. If you 
will permit me, I will come back for my 
other things to-morrow.” 

And, carrying easel and canvas, he de- 
parted. - 

Pierson stayed in the old drawing-room, 
waiting for Gratian to come in, and 
thinking over the painter’s words. Had 
his education and position really made it 
impossible for him to be brotherly? Was 
this the secret of the impotence which he 
sometimes felt, the reason why charity and 
love were not more alive in the hearts of 
his congregation? ‘‘God knows I’ve no 
consciousness of having felt myself supe- 
rior,” he thought; “and yet I would be 
truly ashamed to tell people of my troubles 
and of my struggles. Can it be that 
Christ, if he were on earth, would count us 
Pharisees, believing ourselves not as other 
men? But surely it is not as Christians 
but rather as gentlemen that we keep 
ourselves to ourselves. ‘ Officers,’ 
called us. I fear—I fear it is true.” Ah, 
well—there would be not many more days 
now. He would learn out there how to 
open the hearts of others—and his own. 
Suffering and death leveled all barriers, 
made all men brothers. 

He was still sitting there when Gratiap 
came in, and, taking her hand, he said: 
“Noel has gone down to George, and, 
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Gracie, I want you to get transferred and 
go to them. I’m giving up the parish and 
asking for a chaplaincy.” | 

“ ‘Giving up’? After all this time? Is | 
it because of Nollie?” 

“No; I think not. I think the time has | 
come. I feel my work here is barren.” 

“Oh, no! And even if it is, it’s only 
because——”” 

Pierson smiled. 

“Because of what, Gracie?” 


“Dad, it’s what I’ve felt in myself. We | 
want to think and decide things for our- | | 


selves; We want to own our consciences; 


we can’t take things at second hand any |, 
longer.” 


Pierson’s face darkened. 

“Ah!” he said: “To have lost faith 
js a grievous thing.” 

“We're gaining charity!” cried Gra- 
tian. 

“The two things are not opposed, my 
dear.” 

“Not in theory; but in practice I think 
they often are. Oh, dad, you look so tired! 
Have you really made up your mind? 
Won’t you feel lost?” 

“For a little. But I shall find myself 
out there.” 

But the look on his face was too much for 
Gratian’s composure, and she turned away. 

Pierson went down to his study to write 
his letter of resignation. Sitting before 
that blank sheet of paper, he realized to the | 
full how strongly he had resented the pub- | 
lic condemnation passed on his own flesh | 
and blood, how much his action was the | 
expression of a purely mundane cham- 
pionship of his daughter, of a mun- 
dane mortification. “Pride,” he thought. 
“Ought I to stay and conquer it?” Twice 
he set his pen down, twice took it up 
again. He could not conquer it. To stay 
where he‘ was not wanted, on a sort of 
sufferance—never! 

And he sat before that empty sheet of 
paper and tried to do the hardest thing a 
man can do—to see himself as others see 
him—and met with such success as one 
might expect—harking at once to the 
verdicts, not of others at all but of his 
own conscience, and coming soon to that 
perpetual gnawing sense which had pos- 
sessed him ever since the war began, that 
it was his duty to be dead. This feeling 
that to be alive was unworthy of him 
when so many of his flock had made the 
last sacrifice was reenforced by his domes- 
lic tragedy and the bitter disillusionment 
it had brought. A sense of having lost 
caste weighed on him while he sat there 
with his past receding from him, dusty 
and unreal. He-had the queerest feeling 
of his old life falling from him. dropping 
round his feet like the outworn scales of a 
serpent, rung after rung of tasks and duties 
performed day after day, year after year. 
Had they ever been quite real? Well, 
he had shed them now, and was to move 
out into life illumined by the great reality 
—death! And, taking up his pen, he wrote 
his resignation. 


XI 
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Tur last Sunday—sunny and bright. 
ugh he did not ask her to go, Gratian 
went to every service that day. And the 
sight of her, after this long interval, in 
their old pew, where once he had been 
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“ THE FASHIOKABLE FRAGRAMCE”’ 


wont to see his wife’s face and draw re- 
freshment therefrom, afiected Pierson 
more than anything else. He had told 
no one of his coming departure, shrinking 
from the falsity and suppression which 
must underlie every allusion and expres- 
sion of regret. In the last minute of his 
last sermon he would tell them. He went 
through the day ina sort of dream. Truly 
proud and sensitive under this ‘social 
blight, he shrank from all alike, made no 
attempt to single out supporters or ad- 
herents from those who had fallen away. 
He knew there would be some, perhaps 
many, seriously grieved that he was go- 
ing; but to try and realize who they were, 
to weigh them in the scales against the 
rest and so forth was’ quite against his 
nature. It was all or nothing. 

But when, for the last time of all those 
hundreds, he mounted the steps of his 
dark pulpit, he showed no trace of finality, 
did not perhaps even feel it yet. For so 
beautiful a summer evening, the congre- 
gation was large. _ In spite-of all reticence, 


rumor was busy and curiosity still Tife.” 
The writers of the letters, anonymous and © 


otherwise, had spent week, ‘not. indeed 
in proclaiming what they_ had done, but 
in justifying to’ themselves the secret fact 
that they had doné it? And this was best 
achieved by speaking to their neighbors 
of the serious-and awkward situation of 
the poor vicar. The result was visible in 
a better attendance than had been seen 
since summer-time began. 

Pierson had never been a great preacher; 
his voice lacked resonance and _pliancy, 
his thought breadth and buoyancy, and 
he was not free from the singsong which 
mars the utterance of many who have to 
speak professionally. But he always made 
an impression of goodness and sincerity. 
On this last Sunday evening, he preached 
again the first sermon he had ever preached 


from that pulpit, fresh from the honey- 


moon with his young wife. ‘‘Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 


| these.” It lacked now the happy fervor 
| of that most happy of all his days, yet 


gained poigfancy, coming from so 
a face and voice. 

Gratian, who knew that he was going 
to end with his farewell, was in a choke 
of emotion long before he came to-it. 
She sat winking away her tears, and 
not till he paused—for so long that she 
thought his strength had failed—did she 
look up. He was leaning a little forward, 
seeming to see nothing; but his hands, 
grasping the pulpit’s edge, were quivering. 
There was deep silence in the church, 
for the look of his face and figure was 
strange, even to Gratian. When his lips 
parted to again speak, a mist covered her 
eyes, and she lost sight of him. 

“Friends, I am leaving you. These are 
the last words I shall ever speak in this 
place. I goto other work. You have been 
very good to me. God has been very 
good to me. I pray with my whole heart 
that he may bless you all. Amen. Amen.” 

The mist cleared into tears, and she 
could see him again gazing down at her. 
Was it at her? He was surely seeing some- 


w| thing—some vision sweeter than reality, 


something he loved more dearly. She fell 
on her knees and buried her face in her 
hands. All through the hymnshe knelt, and 


3 through his clear, slow benediction: “The 
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peace of God, which passeth all under. 
standing, keep your hearts and minds j in 
the knowledge and love of God, and of his 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord; and the bless- 

ing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, 

and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you and 
remain with you always.” And still she 
knelt on’ till she was alone in the church. 
Then she rose and stole home. He did 
not come in; she did not expect him. “It’s 
over,” she kept thinking; “‘all over. My 
beloved daddy! Now he has no home. 

Nollie and I have pulled him down. And 
yet I couldn’t help it, and perhaps she 
couldn’t. Poor Nollie!” 


2 


Pierson had stayed in the vestry, talk- 
ing with: his ‘choir and wardens; there 
;was no hitch, for his resignation had been 
accepted, and he had arranged with a 
friend to carry on till the new vicar was 
appointed. When they. were gone, he 
,went , back into the. empty church and 
;mounted to the organ-loft. A little window 

‘up there was open, and he stood leaning 
against the stone, looking out, resting his 
‘whole being. Only now that it was over 
did he-know what ‘stress he had been 
through. Sparrows were chirping; but 
sound of traffic had almost ceased in 
that quiet Sunday-hour of the evening 
meal. 
_ Finished! Incredible that he would 
never come up here again, never see those 
roof-lines,. that. corner of square-garden, 
and hear this familiar chirping of the 
sparrows. 

He sat down at the organ and began to 
play —the-last time the sound would roll 
out and ‘echo round the emptied house of 
God. 

For a long time he played, while ‘the 
building darkened slowly down there be- 
low him. .Of all that he would leave, he 
would. miss this most—the right to come 
and play here in the darkening church, to 
release ‘emotional sound in this dim, empty 
space. growing ever more beautiful with 
‘darkness. From chord to chord he let 
himself go deeper and deeper into the 
surge swell of those sound-waves, los- 
ing all sense of actuality, till the music 
and the whole dark building were fused in 
one rapturous solemnity. 

Away down there, the darkness crept 
over the church till the pews, the altar 
—all was invisible save the columns 
and the walls. He began playing his 
fav orite slow movement—from Beethov- 
en’s Seventh Symphony—kept to the end, 
for the visions it ever brought him. And 
a cat, which had been stalking the spar- 
rows, crept in through the little window 
and crouched, startled, staring ai him 
with her green eyes. He closed the organ, 
went quickly down, and, blowing out the 
candles, locked up his church for the last 
time. 

It was warmer outside than in, and 
lighter, for daylight was not quite gone. 
He moved away a few yards, and s 
looking up. Walls, buttresses, and spire 
were clothed in milky, shadowy gray. 
The top of the spire seemed to touch 
a star. “Good-by, my church!” he 
thought. “Good-by—good-by!” He felt 
his face quiver, clenched his teeth, and 
turned away. 


The next instalment of Saint’s Progress will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 
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Exercise Makes 
Tired Muscles 


ore ER the eighteenth hole—the last 
set or the ninth inning, when violent 

exercise is over you need a highly effective 

liniment for tired and aching muscles. 

A hittle Absorbine, Jr., well rubbed in, 
prevents after-soreness and promotes the 
exhilarating vigor that should follow 
healthful sport. 
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and germicidal liniment. It is the favorite of 
athletes and of college athletic trainers. It is 
preferred because it is absolutely dependable in 
eliminating stiffness and allaying inflammation. 
Absorbine, Jr., cleanses as well as heals; it may 
be applied to open wounds, acting as a soothing 
and antiseptic lotion. 


You will like the “feel” of this elean fragrant 
and antiseptic liniment. It penetrates quickly, 
leaves no greasy residue and is intensely refreshing. 
Only a few drops, needed to do the work as 
Absorbine, Jr., is highly concentrated. 


Get a bottle today. Your druggist sells it. If, 
by any chance he is out of stock, a bottle will 
be mailed to you anywhere on receipt of price, 
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of ten cents in stamps. 
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MASSAGE ¢CREAM 


Don’t Envy a Good Complexton—Have One 


‘*Yes, I’m following your example, Mother. If 
I’m to have a wonderful complexion like yours, 
when I get to be forty, | must do as you have done 
and begin to use Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. 

**A pinch of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, 

rubbed in—then out again. Such a little thing to 
do— but what a difference it makes if done reg- 
ularly. It keeps youth in the face.”’ 
As it rubs in and then out of the skin in its own 
peculiar way, it brings a clear, athletic glow that 
suggests healthy vigor. It purifies and youth-i-fies 
the skin. Price at the stores, 55c, 80c and $1.05. 
Trial jar sent with Liberty Panel. 


For Instant Beauty in Daytime— 


First a touch of delicately perfumed Pom- 
peian DAY Cream worked well into the 
skin so that the cream will make your powder 
stay on evenly and not in spots. Now 
Pompcian BEAUTY Powder with its pearly 
touch and captivating perfume. Then a bit 
of Pompeian BLOOM on the cheeks. 
Milady knows that this final touch of color 
in the cheeks not only adds the bloom of 
youthful beauty, but also makes her eyes 
seem darker and more lustrous. Presto! 
What a change in a few moments. Instant 


beauty indeed! Samples sent with Liberty 
Panel. 

Pompcian BEAUTY Powder (flesh, 
white or brunette), Pompeian DAY Cream 
(vanishing) or Pompeian BLOOM may be 
used separately or together as described 
above. Sold by your druggist at 50c for 
each article. Guaranteed by the makers 
of the well-known Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (55c, 80c and $1.05) and Pompeian 
ae Massage, for Dandruff (60c and 
$1.10). 
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Thanks to Lucia 


(Continued from page 48) 


character have changed; and in the second, 
it would be a low-down German trick 
for a helpless lump like me to grab you 
fresh from your volcano and marry you 
before you had a chance to pick and 
choose for yourself.” 

“But I have picked and chosen,” 
Lucia protested. “I have chosen you, 
Wade. You are the only man | have told 
that I should like to marry, though I did 
tell Mr. Brown that I thought he would 
make a very nice husband. And you are 
not a helpless lump. You may seem so to 
yourself and to other people, but you 
don’t to me. You see, I have always 
known you as you are now, so I don’t 
make unpleasant comparisons.” 

I could see from Wade’s face that she 
had played a trump-card here. An old 
man takes a natural pleasure in having 
his worth assayed for what it has been, 
but a young man desires to be esteemed 
at his actual value, and it was perhaps 
here that Wade had most suffered. His 
usefulness had become a thing of the past 
to most people who knew him, and they 
were fools enough to show it in their 
tactless sympathy. Lucia was no doubt 
the first that had taken him for granted 
as a perfectly serviceable and highly 
desirable individual, ignoring the defect 
of blindness as if it had been a stammer or 
flatfoot. And her next remark proved how 
rich her nature was in that rare and in- 
estimably precious gift of tact which, when 
blended with native sweetness of soul, is 
known as “charm,” for she said, softly, 

“T think I like you better as you are, 
Wade, because if you love me without 
being able to see me, I will know that 
you love me with your heart and not 
with your eyes.” She smiled. ‘That is 
the way I loved my goat, who was not at 
all pretty to look at.” 

This was too much for the poor boy’s 
self-restraint. He drew her to him and 
kissed her, and as he loosed her again, I 


saw that his eyes were glistening. My 


word! I have seen some love-making in 
my time, but never anything just like 
that, and, being an emotional sort of ass, 
I felt my throat swell. It was so sweetly 
natural, so unconscious. There was no 
more about it to embarrass one than if 
they had been a pair of wood-doves billing 
and cooing on a branch, and the female 
feeding her mate which had been blinded 
by some swine of a pot-hunter. 

“I do love you with my heart, darling 
kid,” said Wade huskily, “and I love you 
with my eyes, too, even if they can’t see 


what a peach you are. But we can’t | 


talk about marrying until we put -our 
house in order. Come on; let’s go down 
to the beach and ‘let this long-suffering 
paint-slinger get on the job again.” 


Til 


Etuior got to work on his full-length 
Portrait of Suzanne that afternoon, using 


ordinary colors on my advice, and, as the | 
Picture proceeded, this proved to be good, | 
the more refined medium being, in hands | 
accustomed to a crude one, like giving a 


n-edged, tempered tool to a primitive 
bone-carver who had been digging at 
his designs with a jagged chunk of flint. 
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“Have your 
eyes examined” 


Yo ARE as efficient as your 


eyes and the only way to 
know that your eyes are realiy 
efficient is to have them examin- 
ed. If you need glasses, ask for 


Shelltex Rimmed 
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EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
Quality Beyond Question 


= at no greater cost > 
in design, Shur-ons 
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optically correct, they improve 
- your vision; mechanically right, 
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strong light—Shur-ons arethe 
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+ Salons have long been the 
Mecca for women who desired the services of the fore- 
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however, cannot come for the treatments, so Eliza- 
beth Arden has determined that the Treatments shall 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN HOME COURSE 

Through her systematized method, Elizabeth Arden 
your be as certain of 
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Boston, 192 Boyiston St. lew Bel 
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Newport, 184 Bellevue Ave. 


Having a sound, basic knowledge of his 
craft, gained in building with his rough- 
hewn blocks, Elliot, like the Norman 
builders, when they first got their hairy 
but intelligent paws on Caen stone, found 
an easy field for his potentialities. He 
got accents and nuances hitherto im- 
possible. 

It speedily became clear to me that I 
had a great portraitist in captivity. The 
same thing became evident to others who 
looked in—lay brethren—for it really 
does not need a Ruskin to tell one how to 
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man would do if he were to spend fifty 
years on a desert island.” 

“T quite agree with you,” I answered 
“In fact, he would be much less apt te 
do them.” 

She bit her lip to keep it from twitching. 

“Of course, you artists are bound to 
defend each other,” said she. “But this is 
really a very serious and painful matter 
the more so as Mr. Fiske has known from 
the first that Suzanne Talbot was engaged 
to marry my son. Besides, artists who 
were men of honor have given me to 


Cynthia Stockl 


ey at her writing-table 


Cynthia Stockley has just completed a novelette as sparkling as 
“April Folly” in its revelation of the many facets of woman’s nature. 


Lost Loraine Loree 
begins in 
May Cosmopolitan. 


judge a painting, given the straight goods 
without any “ists” and “isms.” Suzanne 
got interested in the picture from the 
first, and she must have got interested 
in the painter, too, for she let Elliot take 
her joy-riding in my little two-seater, 
which he had learned to drive in an unholy 
fashion. He was, like myself, a garrulous 
worker, and when the sittings were in 
progress, one could hear his steady patter 
from the front of the house. He was 
also very rapid in his work. 

Meanwhile, deeply immersed in my 
own job, I had ceased to serve as time- 
keeper on Lucia and Wade and left the 
business to work out according to the 
laws of nature and human events. Then, 
suddenly, the wind struck in at a different 
slant, which made things look as if it 
might work out according to the law of 
storms. Mrs. Smith, with an Elizabethan 
countenance, dragged me into her boudoir 
and delivered an edict ex cathedra. 

“Mr. Brown,” said she, in outraged 
accents, “I fear that your friend Mr. Fiske 
has not rid himself of his Latin Quarter 
principles—or lack of them.”’ 

“The latter, as I remember the life,” 
I answered. ‘But why this stern impeach- 
ment, chére madame?” 

“You need not try to gloss it over on 
the plea of his having spent twenty years 
on a desert island,” said she. “There 


are certain things which no honorable 


understand that their studios were to be 
considered in the same light as the con- 
sulting-room of a surgeon.” 

“Some are even more expensive,” I 
said; ‘‘but we are not required to take any 
Hippocratic oath, if that is what you 
mean.” 

“T don’t know what that is, but it is 
precisely what I mean,” she answered. 
“Vesterday morning, Mr. Fiske invited 
me to drop in and see the portrait, but as 
I was busy all day, I did not go until this 
afternoon—”’ She hesitated. 

“Well?” I murmured. 

“Well, not to go into details I went 
there about an hour ago, and as I pushed 
aside the portiéres, I discovered that your 
fascinating confrére was taking far more 
interest in his model than in his work. 
I withdrew unperceived.” 

“Such things will happen,” I sighed. 
“Poor Elliot!” 

“Poor rubbish! Poor blind Wade, if you 
The man was kissing her.”’ 

“Hooray!” I exclaimed. “Was she— 
eh—resisting?”’ 

“She was not!” snapped Mrs. Smith. 
“She had her hands on his shoulders 
and looked as if she were there for the 
rest of her life.” 

“Let us hope that she was,” I answered, 
“because Wade is not in the least in love 
with her and has absolutely no desire to 
marry her. He told me so.” 
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tender, inflamed gums 


teeth, is almost in- 

if do not 
properly care for your 
gums. Here is the ex- 
planation: 


As you age the body 
tissues naturally relax. 
You see this tissue-loos- 
eningin theneck. It goes 
on in your gums, too. 
As you grow older your 
gums shrink below the 
normal gum line. 
Through lack of care 
they become spongy and 
inflamed. en you 


Disease). Four out of 
five people over forty 
have Pyorrhea, 


many under forty, 


Don’t let a tender 
um spot develop. 
spots 
ree isease germs 
which enter the system 
through tiny openings 
the joints 
or tonsils—or causing 
other ailments. Im- 
mediately get Forhan’s, 
which_positively pre- 
vents Pyorrhea 1 

in time and used con- 
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PREPARED FOR ® healthy. sh your 


_ PRESCRIPTION © It cleans them 


scientifically— keeps 
them white and 
free from tartar. 

If gum - shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a dentist 
immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 
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beautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. 
itself in what it saves. The Ideal wedding or b irthday gift. 
day for our new and fully illustrated omen -all postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 26, Statesville, N.C. 


EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


They add wonderfully to one’s 
beauty, cl and attractive- 
ness. A little 


applied nightly, will nourish, 
stimulate romote grow 
of eyebrows and lashes, making 
them long, thick and lustrous, 
Guaranteed absolutely harmless, 
Two Sizes, 50c and $1.00, Send 
price and we will mail you ‘‘LASH- 
BROW-INE and, Maybell, Beaut; 
under plain cover. Thousands have been delighted by the re- 
sults obtained by its use; why not you? Remit by coin, cur- 
rency, S. stamps or money order. Satisfaction assured or 
price refunded. disa; i with tmi 
the full name correct—“LASH-BROW-INE. 

YBELL LABORATORIES, 4305.43 Grand Bivd.. CHICAGO 
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premature loss of | 
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| “Oh dear!” sighed Mrs. Smith. “I was 
| afraid something of the sort might happen, 
and I did so want him to marry her. 
It would have given him an interest in 
'life.”” 

“He has got one already,” I declared. 
Mrs. Smith raised her eyebrows. 
| “Do you mean the daughter?’ she 
| demanded. 

“The same. Wade is deeply in love with 
‘her, and she is most thoroughly and sanely 
‘in love with him. They told me so. At 
‘least, they told each other so in my 
|presence. They want to get married—and 
why not? Lucia is as pure and fresh, or 
salty, to be precise, as a sea-anemone, and 
‘she considers Wade’s blindness as an 
advantage.” And I told the anxious 
/mother of what she had said on this 
iscore. “She would make him a devoted 
lwife. It is true that she has no doti——”’ 

“Oh, bother the dot!’ Mrs. Smith 
interrupted. ‘But her father——”’ 

“Her father comes of a good old New 
England Colonial family.” I answered, 
“and, unless I am very r:uch mistaken, is 
the coming portrait-painter. You may 
soon expect to hear him spoken of in the 
same breath as Sargent, or Brown, the 
marine painter. And just look at Wade! 
Can’t you see the miraculous change in 
him?” 
| “Yes,” she admitted. 
‘think that it will last?” 
“As long as Lucia lasts,” I ‘answered. 
\‘‘and that will be, as she herself pointed 
out, eleven years longer than Suzanne, 
, based on life insurance expectations. But 
|Wade has been boxing and filling and 
{standing off and on trying to get up the 
‘nerve to tell Suzanne that he’s lost his 
taste for her. And from what you tell me, 
I should think it probable that Suzanne 


“But do you 


30c and 60c tubes has been navigating the same troubled 


waters. Fiske, with his high-explosive 
temperament and love of abstract beauty, 
is just the man for her.” 

“But he’s old enough to be her father,” 
'Mrs. Smith demurred. 

“Yes,” I admitted; “provided he had 
been a father at the tender age ot thirteen, 
which, while reported in the case of the 
‘Hottentot and 
' “Oh, hush!” She burst into a jolly 
‘laugh. “But I never would have thought 
of Suzanne. Besides, I can hardly 
believe she would marry a poor man.” 

“Perhaps she does not intend to marry 
him,” 1 suggested. 

“Mr. Brown. you painters are abso- 
lutely shameless. I think I had better 
get you out of here before you start 
making love to me.” 

“There is no immediate danger,” I 
answered. ‘I am waiting until next week 
when your husband goes to San Fran- 
cisco.” 

This terminated the interview. and I 
went home, very pleased with the turn 
ot events, being convinced that Mrs. Smith 
would thoroughly approve the marriage 
of Wade and Lucia on thinking the 
arrangement over. It was late in the 
afternoon when I arrived, and on going 
into the studio to get my favorite pipe, 
I came upon Elliot and Suzanne standing 
side by side in contemplation of the 
finished portrait, which has since received 
such distinguished recognition. His arm 
was about her waist, and he did net take 
the trouble to remove. it on my entry. 
I am sure I do not know why people-are 
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so regardless of my presence when jn 
affectionate relations, or whether this js 
to be considered as a compliment or the 
reverse, but it appears to be the case. 
I might have been a dog or an easel for 
all they seemed to care. 

They turned and surveyed me casually, 
Elliot then letting his arm drop in g 
negligent fashion and reaching for a 
cigarette. Suzanne looked a little dazed, 
I thought, but not at all embarrassed, and 
this apparent indifference to my intrusion 
irritated me, for some reason. As a matter 
of fact, I suppose they were too utterly 
engrossed with themselves to notice me, 
particularly. 

“Don’t let me interrupt,” I said, “I 
only came after my pipe. But if you 
don’t mind a friendly suggestion, I would 
advise shoving the bolt of the door during 
the rests. Of course, it does not matter 
so far as J am concerned, but Mrs. Smith 
looked in here about an hour ago to see 
the picture, and I have been treating 
her for shell-shock.” 

This brought Suzanne out ot her trance. 

“Ts that really so, Mr. Brown,” she 
asked, “‘or are you trying to joke?” 

“I never try to joke,” I snapped, 
“especially on serious matters. When I 
desire to make a joke, I get away with it. 
Mrs. Smith started to come in to see the 
portrait and was much disturbed by what 
she saw instead, because she had under- 
stood that you were engaged to marry 
her son. I have just come from pointing 
out to her the error.” 

Suzanne shrugged her pretty shoulders 
and composedly arranged her hair. 

“T am sorry that Mrs. Smith was dis- 
turbed,” said she, “but it seems to me 
that Wade has made it plain enough that 
he wanted me to break the engagement. 
I should have done so long ago, but I 
wanted people to understand that it was 
his own wish, and that I was not going 
back on him because of his blindness. 
How much better it would be, Mr. Brown, 
if we could all be as honest and direct as 
Lucia!” 

“Ves,” I sighed; “if we could be that 
way /ike Lucia. Otherwise, we might make 
a mess of it.” 

“Suzanne and I are going to be married, 
Brown,” said Fiske, “and very soon.” 

I congratulated them warmly, then, 
being a practical person where others are 
concerned and having his financial con- 
dition in mind, asked him what he meant 
by “very soon.” 

“Oh, right off,” he answered; ‘thanks 
to Lucia.” 

I was about to inquire in what way 
Lucia might prove a commerical asset 
when the girl herself came in, her baby 
goat at her heels and nuzzling at the 
feeding-bottle which she carried in her 
hand. She looked questioningly at the 
pair, then at me. 

“Have they told you, Mr. Brown?” 
she asked. 

“Ves,” I answered; “but I don’t quite 
see how they are going to get married on 
the disposal of one very masterly portrait, 
even if they were willing to sell it, which 
would be a hideous crime. Have you 
waved your wand again, my fairy prin- 
cess?” 

Lucia smiled. : 

“I waved my pen,” said she. “ You 
see, Mr. Brown, when I decided to marry 
Wade, I told father so and suggested 
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that he marry Suzanne. He told me that 
I was talking nonsense, as, in the first 
place, he was not good-looking enough 
and, in the second, he hadn’t any money. 
This was quite foolish, of course, as next 
to you and Wade he is the best-looking 
man I have seen, and I had thought of a 
plan for getting some money. It seemed 
to me that as father was uncle Salton- 
stall’s only nephew and everybody knew 
that he was some day to inherit all his 
fortune, it was not fair that he should not 
get any of it because his uncle thought 
he had been drowned. So I went to 
Mr. Culpepper, Mrs. Smith’s lawyer, 
and asked him if he could not get the 
money back, since there had been a mis- 
take. He found that uncle Saltonstall 
had left over two million dollars to three 
distant cousins, so he persuaded them 
to divide with father. Mr. Culpepper 
came and told us about it this morning 
after you had gone. Isn’t it nice, Mr. 
Brown?” 

“T believe I told you once, Elliot, that 
you need not worry about Lucia,” I 
said. 


Lucia slipped up to me that evening as 1 
was sitting on the beach, making mental 
notes of the moon. She took my hand 
and laid her soft cheek against the back 
of it. 

“Tf it had not been for Wade, I think 
that I should have married you, Mr. 
Brown,” said she. 

“There is absolutely no doubt about it, 
my dear,”’ I answered sadly. 

“T loved Wade from the moment I first 
saw him,’’ said she, ‘‘but I did not believe 
that I could love him as much as I do 
now. That must be because he is blind 
to everybody but me.” 

“He certainly is,” I agreed. 

“TI might have married you just the 
same, though,”’ she continued, “if I had 
not been able to dispose of father and 
Suzanne, because I should not have 
wished to leave father all alone, as he 
is such a child, and it would not have been 
quite fair to Suzanne, as she had counted 
on marrying Wade and has very little 
money of her own. You see, T thought 
of all this, and that day we first went to 
the Smiths for tea and I saw how father 
was watching her, I told her that you said 
father was going to be the leading portrait- 
painter of America.” 

“But I hadn’t said anything of the 
sort,” I protested. 

“T know it,” Lucia answered, “but 
sometimes you have to anticipate a little 


to make things come out properly. 


Suzanne took more interest in him then, 
and pretty soon I got a chance to suggest 
to father that I thought she would be 
willing to sit for her portrait if he were 
to ask her.” 

_I turned and stared at this sweet and 
simple child of nature who had first seen 
ight and grown to womanhood on a 
jumbled heap of volcanic rock. Here in 
the pretty figure at my side was the 
outcrop of her sane French ancestry and 
uncle Saltonstall. 

We were silent for a moment; then 

ucla said pensively, 

“After all, if you really know what you 
Want, all you have to do is to go and 
peat.” 

oo my dear,” I admitted; “that is 
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Swift Lightning 
(Continued from page 21) 


spectacle and the impending tragedy. The 
hunters were no longer in pack formation, 
but were spreading themselves over a front 
of an eighth cf a mile. The strongest and 
fleetest made up the two ends of the ad- 
vancing fighting-line. Less than a mile 
away were the caribou. 

A thick gray gloom covered the onsweep 
of the deadly line, and the wind was against 
the herd of cloven hoof and horn. There 
was no warning. No sound. 

Swift Lightning leaped suddenly ahead. 
For the first time, he exerted his great 
speed. Pack-instinct, the Jaw of leader- 
ship, the presence of the young she wolf 
who fought to keep her pace beside him 
were no longer a part of his existence. 
He sprang shoulder to shoulder with Baloo. 
He passed him. His speed was the speed 
of the wind itself. In half a mile he gained 
an eighth—and he was alone. The smell 
of living flesh was hot in his nostrils. Gray 
shapes loomed up in the night ahead of 
him, and straight as an arrow he launched 
himself to the kill. In that same instant 
came the savage outcry of the pack. Silent 
until the moment of attack, its throat burst 
now, and, like an army of pitiless Huns, 
the white wolves swept down upon the 
caribou. 

The herd was scattered. With their 
shovel-antlers the caribou had been dig- 
ging the crisply frozen green moss from 
under the snow, and Swift Lightning’s at- 
tack was the beginning of their warning. 
From him alone they would have fled in- 
stantly and without confusion, but terror 
seized upon them with the coming of the 
pack, and on the frozen plain there was 
suddenly the beat of hoofs that sounded 
like the rumble of distant thunder. The 
instinct of the sheep is to herd close in 
time of danger. So it is with the caribou. 

Swift Lightning’s rush carried him a 
hundred yards inside the lines of the herd, 
and his fangs were at the throat of a young 
bull when the terrified animals began 
crowding upon him. In a close and crush- 
ing mass, they hemmed him in. With his 
hundrec and forty pounds ot muscle and 
bone, he hung to the young bull’s jugular. 
He heard the crash of bodies, the thunder 
of hoofs, the snarling, howling tumult of 
the pack, but no sound came from be- 
tween his own locked jaws. His brethren 
were at work, two and three and four to 
a caribou, but it was Swift Lightning’s 
humor to make his kill alone. The great 
herd began to rove, and in the heart of 
the inundation Swift Lightning and the 
bull went down. Not.for an instant did 
he loosen his grip at the bull’s throat. 
A mass of bodies swept upon them: hoofs 
beat against them, and over them was a 
rattle and crash of horns. Still deeper sank 
Swift Lightning’s fangs. He cezsed to 
breathe; every vital force that was in him 
rose to the supreme effort, and, with his 
forefeet braced, he gathered his body like a 
powerful spring and flung himself back- 
ward, and the young bull’s blood gushed 
forth in a stream on the hoof-beaten snow. 

Twenty caribou were down when Swilt 
Lightning staggered up from his kill. The 
tail of the herd had passed. A thousand 
strong, the main herd was stampeding 
wildly to the south and west. Again it 
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could rise above the lust of the pack for 

slaughter, and from their victims the blood- 

crazed outlaws of the barrens raced after 
other victims. Exhaustion, and exhaus- 
tion alone, stopped the killings. Until their 
jaws were tired and they could run no 
farther, the wolves hung to the tail of the 
herd. When the last of them turned back, 
sixty caribou lay dead over a blood-stained 
trail three miles in length. 

The feast began on the carcasses of the 
animals last killed. His second kill Swift 
Lightning had not made alone. It had 
been a long fight and a hard one. His 
body was kicked and horned and trampled, 
and it would have gone still harder with 
him had not another pair of jaws joined 
his own. Swift Lightning, in the throes 
of that battle, caught the inleap of a white, 
slim body; he heard a fierce and vengeful 
snarling and the slash of other teeth—and 
when, at last, the work of death was done, 
he found that it was the young she wolf 
who had come to help him. Her jaws 
were red; she was bleeding from wounds; 
she was panting like a beaten and wind- 
run thing—yet she came to stand in tri- 
umph and joy at Swift Lightning’s side. 

They had killed! That was her attitude. 
They had killed—Swift Lightning and she! 
And, on that red field of death, a thing 
came to Swift Lightning which he had not 
known when Muhekun, the young she 
wolf, had run at his side an hour before. 
And on that field, bleeding and winded, 
the instinct of her sex told Muhekun 
that at last she had won. 

With new inspiration, Swift Lightning 
tore a great hole in the caribou’s side, 
Muhekun waiting until it was large enough 
for her to join him. And then, side by side, 
and flat on their bellies, they began the 
feast. The young wolf’s body lay close 
and warm against Swift Lightning, and he 
was filled with the satisfaction of the pos- 
sessor and the master. He did not eat 
ravenously, but tore chunks of flesh loose 
that Muhekun might get at them more 
easily. And as other wolves passed them, 
or their jaws and snarling sounded near 
them, Muhekun’s eyes roved jealously. It 
was she who saw the big white form come 
up on the other side of their caribou, and 
pause there, looking down on her with 
gleaming eyes. Swift Lightning, with his 
mouth full of meat, heard the warning snarl 
in her throat. He paid no attention to it. 
He was not quarrelsome. A dozen wolves 
might have fed on his caribou without dis- 
turbing his temper. But Muhekun’s in- 
stincts were not roused by their possessor- 
ship of the caribou. The thrill of matehood 
and of allegiance to her mate ran through 
her blood like fire. 1t was Baloo, the 
big leader, who was intruding. He began 
tearing at the caribou. The next instant, 
Muhekun was at him—a white, vengeful 
flash. Her ivory fangs slashed his shoulder, 
and Baloo whirled upon her. 

It was then that Swift Lightning saw 
what was happening over the rump of his 
caribou, and swifter than had been the 
young she wolf’s leap was the leap that 
carried him to Baloo. The leader’s jaws 
were at Muhekun’s throat when he struck, 
and there'was a rending of flesh as the two 
great beasts rolled in the snow. Swift 
Lightning was up an instant quicker than 
his enemy. On her belly, Muhekun was 
dragging herself toward him. Blood 
Streamed from her torn throat and there 
Was a strange sobbing in her breath. Swift 


To be well groomed and well gowned—to have a graceful 
step and a ready smile—to be self-possessed and brilliant in 
conversation—is worthy of the ambition of any woman. 


But—why ruin the effect with a complexion that cannot 
stand the closest glances? Why attract by other charms and 
repel by a rough or blemished skin? 


Be fair of complexion—be fair to yourself. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


gives that final touch which 


counts for so much in win- 
ning admiration and praise. 


Wherever you are, have 
your complexion above crit- 
icism. Carmen will do it— 

. it’s the powder that stays on. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
50c Everywhere 
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Bathe Internally 


ADDS MANY YEARS TO AVERAGE LIFE 
By R. W. Beal 


UCH has been said and volumes have 
M been written describing at length the 

many kinds of baths civilized man 
las indulged in from time to time. Every 
possible resource of the human mind has been 
brought into play to fashion new methods of 
bathing, but strange as it may seem, the most 
important as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the “Internal Bath,” has been given 
little thought. The reason for this is probably 
due to the fact that few people seem to realize 
the tremendous part that internal bathing 
plays in the acquiring and maintaining - of 
health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to define 
an internal bath, you would have as many 
different definitions, and the probability is that 
not one of them would be correct. To avoid 
any misconception as to what constitutes an 
internal bath, let it be said that a hot water 
enema is no more an internal bath than a bill 
of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take the 
great mass of thinking people to witness an 
average post-mortem, the sights they would see 
and the things they would learn would prove 
of such lasting benefit, and impress them so 
profoundly, that further argument in favor of 
internal bathing would be unnecessary to con- 
vince them. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
possible to do this, profitable as such an experi- 
ence would doubtless prove to be. There is, 
then, only one other way to get this information 
into their hands, and that is by acquainting 
them with such knowledge as will enable them 
to appreciate the value of this long-sought-for 
health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to improve their phys- 
ical condition. Also they have almost no con- 
ception of how a little carelessness, indifference 


or neglect can be the fundamental cause of the 
most virulent disease. For instance, that uni- 
versal disorder from which almost all humanity 
is suffering, known as “constipation,” “ auto- 
intoxication,” “auto-infection,” and a multi- 
tude of other terms, is not only curable, but 
preventable, through the consistent practice of 
internal bathing. 


How many people realize that normal func- 
tioning of the bowels and a clean intestinal 
tract make it impossible to become sick? 
“Man of today is only fifty per cent. efficient.” 
Reduced to simple English this means that 
most men are trying to do a man’s portion of 
work on half a man’s power. This applies 
equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent to all. Nature 
never intended the delicate human organism to 
be operated on a hundred per cent. overload. 
A machine could not stand this and not break 
down, and the body certainly cannot do 
more than a machine. There is entirely too 
much unnecessary and avoidable sickness in 
the world. 


How many people can you name, including 


yourself, who are physically vigorous, healthy 
and strong? The number is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in con- 
dition, but it takes a little time, and in 
these strenuous days people have time to do 
everything else necessary for the attainment 
of happiness, but the most essential thing of 
all, that of giving their bodies their proper 
care. 

Would you believe that five or ten minutes 
of time devoted to systematic internal bathing 
can make you healthy and maintain your 
physical efficiency indefinitely? Granting that 
such a simple procedure as this will do what is 
claimed for it, is it not worth while to learn 
more about that which will accomplish this 
end? Internal Bathing will do this, and it will 
do it for people of all ages and in all conditions 
of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to say, 
how important it is to keep the body free from 
accumulated body-waste (poisons). Their 
doing so would prevent the absorption into 
the blood of the poisonous excretions of 
the body, and health would be the inevitable 
result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your complexion 
clean, your head keen, your blood pressure 
normal, your nerves relaxed, and be able to 
enjoy the vigor of youth in your declining 
years, practice internal bathing and _ begin 
today. 

Now that your attention has been called to 
the importance of internal bathing, it may be 
that a number of questions will suggest them- 
selves to your mind. You will probably want 
to know WHAT an Internal Bath is, WHY 
people should take them, and the WAY to take 
them. These and countless other questions are 
answered in a booklet entitled “THE WHAT, 
THE WHY and the WAY OF INTERNAL 
BATHING,” written by Doctor Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, the inventor of the “J.B.L. Cascade,” 
whose lifelong study and research along this 
line made him the preeminent authority on this 
subject. Not only did internal bathing save 
and prolong Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but the lives 
of multitudes of individuals have been equally 
spared and prolonged. No other book has ever 
been written containing such a vast amount of 
practical information to the business man, the 
worker and the housewife. All that is neces- 
sary to secure this book is to write to Tyrrell’s 
Hygienic Institute at 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mention having read this 
in Cosmopolitan, and same will be im- 
mediately mailed to you free of all cost or 
obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now. more than ever, the 
truth of these statements, and if the reading of 
this will result in a proper appreciation on 
your part of the value of internal bathing, it 
will have served its purpose. What you will 
want to do now is to avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity for learning more about the subject, and 
your writing for this book will give you this 
information. Do not put off doing this, but 
send for the book now, while the matter is fresh 
in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A 
thief is one who steals something. Don’t allow 
procrastination to cheat you out of your oppor- 
tunity to get this valuable information, which is 
free for the asking. If you would be natural, 
be healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. Why 
be unnatural, when it is such a simple thing to 
be well? (Advertisement.) 
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Lightning heard her choking whimper, and 
there rose up in him—stronger and might- 
ier than it had ever come to him before— 
the spirit of Skagen, the great Dane. And 
that ghost of Skagen called for vengeance— 


' out of the mists of the past the heart of a 


dog cried out, not alone for that vengeance 


but for justice, for the defense of the weak, 
for that brute chivalry of the dog—alien 
to the wolf—which demands the protection 
and championship of the female. To Baloo, 
the gashing of a she wolf’s throat meant no 
more than the slashing of a male’s. To 
Swift Lightning, for the first time in his life, 
came a blind and terrific desire to avenge. 

Baloo was up and facing him, even as 
the dying whimper in Muhekun’s throat 
ended in a choking gasp. Slowly, hardly 
more than an inch at a time, they began to 
circle, and as they circled, those wolves 
that were near left their feasting and 
gathered in a red-eyed and watchful ring 
about them. Uchu-nipoowin—the death- 
ring—out of which only one of them would 
come alive. Baloo, the true wolf, circled 
with a cautious, slinking movement. His 
ears were alert, but his body sagged like a 
gathered spring, and his bushy tail dragged 
on the snow. Swift Lightning, with all the 
appearance of the wolf, stood differently. 
From head to tail he was erect, tense, every 
muscle in him ready for the life-and-death 
struggle. He was only half as old as Baloo, 
which was to his advantage in the matter 
of strength and endurance. But Baloo all 
his life had been a fighter. He was cun- 
ning. a trickster, sharp as a fox in his strat- 
egy, and suddenly he swung inward, and 
so unexpected and lightning-like was his 


| movement that before Swift Lightning 


could either evade or meet him, Baloo’s 
fangs had laid open a six-inch gash on his 
rump. 

Clever as the old warrior’s attack had 
been, his getaway was still cleverer. 
Scarcely had he struck his blow when Swift 
Lightning lunged at him with all his gigan- 
tic strength, and Baloo—instead of leaping 
to right or left—did the unexpected again, 
and flattened himself so adroitly that Swift 
Lightning passed half over him. Baloo 
flung his head sideways and upward, and 
his teeth slit like knives in the other’s 
belly. It was a deep cut, and Swift Light- 
ning’s blood flowed freely. Both strikes 
had covered a space of not more than 
twenty seconds, and in an ordinary wolf- 
battle an immense advantage would have 
rested with Baloo, for a twice-stricken wolf 
whose own attack has met with defeat is 
no longer a game fighter, but accepts the 
great handicap and greater hazard of de- 
fensive instead of offensive action. Here 
was where Swift Lightning’s heritage from 
old Skagen put a checkmate to Baloo’s 
triumph and strategy. A second time he 
leaped at his enemy, and a third time he was 
slashed—this time in the shoulder. Foran 
instant he was down, but only for an instant 
—perhaps the half of a second. A third 
time he rushed Baloo, and for the first time 
jaw clashed against jaw. A roar filled his 
throat. His fangs closed with a terrific 
crunch, and Baloo went down and under, 
twisting and snarling. For a quarter of a 
minute their jaws were locked. Then 
Baloo twisted himself free, and again with 
that deadly sideways fling of his head he 
knifed Swift Lightning deep in the chest. 

Swift Lightning’s blood already reddened 
the wolf-ringed arena and the scent of it 


filled the air. Baloo was bleeding from his _ 
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jews: Thirty or forty of the pack had 
gathered in that ominous circle about the 
figaters, and the others were joining it. 
Muhekun had not moved since her last 
effort to drag herself to Swift Lightning. 
A pool of blood had gathered under her 
throat, and her eyes were growing dim. 
But she faced the fighters, keeping them 
within her vision as long as she could see. 

Swift Lightning saw his elusive enemy 
now through the flame of a blind and 
terrific rage. He did not feel his wounds. 
It was the soul of Skagen that fought in 
Swift Lightning’s great body now. He no 
longer pranced and circled in the wolfish 
way. His huge shoulders hunched aggres- 
sively; he lowered his head; his pointed 
ears lay flat, and there was no sound in his 
throat as he drove at Baloo. Notwowolves 
in all the Northland could ever have stood 
upagainst Skagen, and now Swift Lightning 
was Skagen. Again and again Baloo cut 
and slashed, and through those slashings 
Switt Lightning rushed for the death-hold. 
Twice he almost had Baloo. The third 
time, he got his hold—at the back of his 
enemy’s neck. It was an all-dog hold. 
He did not rip. His jaws simply closed— 
as Skagen’s jaws would have closed—and 
even as the circle ot red-eyed wolves edged 
nearer, Baloo’s neck snapped, and the fight 
was over. 

It was a full minute before Swift Light- 
ning gave up his hold and staggered away. 
In that instant, the waiting horde piled 
upon Baloo, tearing his dead body into 
ribbons. It was the law of the pack, the 
wolf’s age-old instinct to outrage the 
fallen. 

Alone, Swift Lightning stood at the little 
she wolf’s side. Muhekun had tried to 
raise her head, but had failed. Her dying 
eyes closed. Twice she opened them, and, 
with a whine, Swift Lightning touched her 
muzzle with his own. Muhekun tried to 
answer, but all that came was a strange sob 
in her breath. And then, suddenly, a 
tremor ran through her beautiful young 
body, a last sigh, and she no longer strug- 
gled to breathe or open her eyes. 

Over her Swift Lightning stood, and he 
knew that death had come. He waited a 
moment, and then sat back on his bleeding 
haunches and pointed his head to the sky. 
And the wolves that were tearing at Baloo 
heard and understood, for out of Swift 
Lightning’s throat came the cry of mastery, 
of triumph, of leadership of the pack—and 
in that cry was a note of grief and of sor- 
tow. The soul of Skagen, after twenty 
years, had come to overlord the wolves. 


A few days later, in the cabin on the 
edge of the glacier-slash, Corpo-al Pe'letier 
added another and final postscript to his 
official communication to the superin- 
tendent of ‘‘ M ” Division, at Fort Church- 
ill. It read: 


Since writing the above, the wolves have 
made another big kill, and the caribou are 
drifting still farther south and west. With 
Constable O'Connor I shall organize at once a 
great hunt of the Eskimo along this part of 
the coast in an effort to exterminate at least a 
part of the monster pack that is driving all 
game from the eastern barrens. I fear that, if 
this adventure fails, I shall be compelled to 
Teport to you for famine relief. 

Respectfully, 
FRANCOIS PELLETIER. 


The next Swift Lightning story, 
; The Hungry Horde, 
will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 
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My10 years with acorn 


By a woman who typifies millions 


How Blue-jay Acts 


’ A is a thin, soft pad which stops the pain 
by relieving the pressure. 
B is the B&B wax, which gently under- 


mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely. 


C is rubber adhesive which sticks without 
wetting. It wraps around the toe and 
makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, 
one doesn’t feel the corn. The action is 
gentle, and applied to the corn alone. 
the corn disapp2ars without soreness. 


I had, like most women, two or 
three pet corns, which remained 
with me year after year- 


I suppose that one was ten years 
old. It had spoiled thousands of 
hours for me. 


Of course I pared and padded 
them, but the corns remained. 


Then Somebody 
Told Me 


Then somebody told me of Blue- 
jay. I promised to get it, and did. 


I applied it to my oldest corn, - 


and it never pained again. In two 
days I removed it, and the whole 
corn disappeared. 


It was amazing — two days of 
utter comfort, then the corn was 
gone. 


That day I joined the millions 
who keep free from corns in this 
way. If a corn appears, I apply 
a Blue-jay promptly, and it goes. 


I’ve forgotten what corn aches 
were. 


I have told these facts so often 
that not a woman | know has corns. 
Now I gladly write them for this 
wider publication. 


Certainly corns are unnecessary. 
Paring and padding are needless. 
Harsh, mussy treatments are folly. 


When a corn can be ended by 
applying a Blue-jay, surely every- 
one should end them. And any- 
one who will can prove the facts 
tonight. 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgica! Dressings, etc. 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses so 
they lift off 


Apply a few drops of 
Freezone upon a touchy 
corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of 
pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 


Tiny bottle costs few cents 
at drug stores—anywhere 


mous “Ranger” line of bicycles. §& 
DELIVERED on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for bigi# 


5 not buy until you ' 
get our prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. \\\  } 
E A D ,CYCLE company \ 
Dept. R-33CHICAG 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 
fs soothing to your 


stump——strong, cool, 
t, light. Eas: = 
all 


defo: 
K. BUOHSTEIN CO., 
113 6th St., S., 


mured, ‘‘or, ‘Saved by a Nephew!’ Give 
a quid if mater could see you both now!” 

Stephen frowned. The vision of his 
sister Amelia, a feminine edition of all that 
was primmest and most narrow in their 
past lives, rose up and reproved him. 

“Your mother,” he observed, “would, I 
trust, understand the position in which 
we were placed. The gratitude ot those 
young ladies and gentlemen, the tormer 
especially, certainly took a most em- 
barrassing form of expression.” 

Harold pursued his sleepy ruminations. 

“Little Rose Matthews,” he went on, 
with a quiet grin of enjoyment, “seated on 
uncle George Henry’s knee and tickling the 
back ot his neck! Ye gods for a snap-shot!” 

“T should be obliged if you would de- 
sist, Harold,” George Henry begged. ‘“‘I 
made no response whatever to the young 
lady’s overtures of friendship.” 

“Peggy saw to that. The green-eyed 
monster—what?” their young tormenter 
continued. “If it had gone on much 
longer, there’d have been trouble in that 
quarter. And uncle Stephen, with Tessie’s 
arm round his neck and Tessie whispering 
in his ear! By the bye, what did she say, 
uncle Stephen? Stretched herself a bit— 
what? Brought the color into your inno- 
cent cheeks, what ho!” 

“T was unable to gather the exact im- 
port of her conversation,”’ Stephen replied, 
with dignity. “‘Much allowance, how- 
ever, must be made for these young ladies 
of emotional temperament under such cir- 
cumstances.” 

“You came the millionaire, all right,” 
Harold admitted. ‘Jolly sporting, too, I 
call it! Tom Dixon was working it out 
that it would mean at least thirty bob a 
week for life, even to the chorus.” 

“Your uncle and I,” Stephen observed, 
“will never regret having added something 
permanent to the emoluments of an ex- 
ceedingly precarious profession.” 

“Can’t think how you do it after fizz,” 
Harold confessed, with drowsy admira- 
tion. ‘The third or fourth glass generally 
muddles me up.” : 

Stephen, who had forgotten his tie and 
was fast recovering his poise, frowned 
severely at his nephew. 

“ At your age,” he said, “‘such comments 
and such a style of conversation are most 
unbecoming. 1 do not recognize any per- 
sonal responsibility with regard to your 
actions or mode of life, but I am convinced 
that your mother would consider that 
your own presence at such a bohemian 
gathering as to-night’s required some 
explanaticn.” 

The young man’s grin was broader than 
ever. 

“That’s the top-hole part of it all,”’ he 
pointed out joyfully. ‘I got asked because 
you two were my uncles, and you two are 
the syndicate behind ‘The Singing Bird.’ 
What ho—the mater’s joy! Shakespeare 
once a year at a matinée, with tea at an 
A. B. C. afterward, and thinks a revue 
sinful! Let’s all have a drink.” 

Stephen accepted the suggestion with- 
out enthusiasm. He pointed to a table, 
on which was set out a bottle of Perrier 
water and some sliced lemon upon a plate. 

“Our customary evening refreshment 


is there,” he said. “Pray help vourself.” 


Cosmopolitan for A pril, ig 
The Dissolute Brothers 


(Continued from page 59) 


The young man staggered to his feet 
and helped himself unsteadily. He took 
only the briefest sip from his tumbler 
which he set down with a grimace. He 
glanced reproachfully at his uncle. 

“Nasty flat-tasting stuff, that!” he 
complained. “Why not a bottle of the 
boy? Wind up the evening! Clear up all 
unpleasantness, what?” 

“Tt you are referring to champagne, 
certainly not, Harold,” Stephen said 
sternly. ‘You have had quite as much to 
drink as is good for you. At your age, the 
stimulus of alcohol should be unneces- 
sary.” 

“*Unnecessary,’”” Harold repeated, 
with a slight hiccough and a fixed stare, 
“Quite so.” 

“You will oblige us, Harold, by taking 
your departure now,” Stephen directed. 
“Your uncle George Henry and I wish to 
retire.” 

“And quite time, too—quite time,” 
their refractory nephew declared, frown- 
ing upon them both. “Kept me up toa 
shocking hour as it is—what? Before I 
go—duty I owe you both—just a word of 
warning. I know the world. You two 
innocents don’t. Keep off the fluff, 
nunkies, or you'll get stung.” 

Stephen opened his lips but found him- 
self speechless. He glanced toward his 
brother for support, and George Henry 
made a brief protest. 


“We find your attitude, Harold,” he 


pronounced, ‘‘most unbecoming.” 

“Boil yourself, nunky!” was the prompt 
but inelegant reply. ‘‘You’ve got your 
own little kettle of fish stewing. It’s—it’s 
uncle Stephen here I’m worried about. Ter- 
ribly worried about you, uncle Stephen.” 

“You may spare yourself any concern 
as to my affairs,” Stephen assured him 
sternly. 

Harold adopted a more man-of-the- 
world and friendly attitude. Needing the 
support of the table, he clutched it with 
his left hand and laid his right kindly 
upon his uncle’s shoulder. 

“That girl Tessie,” he continued con- 
fidentially, “she’s out tor the beans. She’s 
a red-hot ’un after the oof. Draw in your 
horns, uncle Stephen, or she’ll have you 
bottled. What ho, the four-figured check, 
the sobbing child upon your shoulder, or 
the head-line in the evening papers!” 

Stephen shivered a little, but he showed 
a curious and not altogether displeased 
interest in his nephew’s warning. 

“) fancy,” he said, with dignity, “that 
both your uncle George Henry and I can 
be trusted to meet in a becoming manner 
any untoward incident which might arise 
out of our friendship with these young 
ladies. You will excuse my hurrying you, 
Harold,” he added, holding out his 
nephew’s hat and opening the door. “It 
is long past our usual hour for retiring. 

“That’s all ri’,” the young man declared 
amiably. “What a night we’ve had, eh? 
Look you up in the City to-morrow morn- 
ing, uncle Stephen. Mater told me, Al- 
ways go to your uncle Stephen when in 
trouble. Beast of a tailor—and not 
enough of the ready. So long!” : 

The young man departed. They lis- 
tened to his unsteady footsteps and vehe- 
ment summons for the lift. 
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“Blackmail,” Stephen murmured. 

«J fear so,” George Henry assented. 

There was a moment’s somewhat em- 
parrassed silence. Both had chanced to 


glance into the mirror, and both made abor- | 
tive attempts to improve their disheveled 


appearance. 


“J fancy,” Stephen remarked, in a grati- 


fied tone, ‘‘that Harold was right about 
the young woman, Tessie.” 


“Indeed!” George Henry exclaimed, | 


much interested. 


“She was exceedingly anxious that I | 
should escort her home,” Stephen con- | 
tinued, drawing a small latch-key from his | 


pocket. “She absolutely refused to per- 
mit me to restore this to her. She lives with 
another young lady, though, so she will 
probably not be inconvenienced. I have 
invited her to join us at luncheon to-mor- 
row, George Henry.” 

“Most fortunate,” his brother declared. 
“T have invited Miss Peggy.” 


“You found the young lady amenable?” | 


“Amenable but somewhat affection- 
ate,’ George Henry replied, closing his 
eyes and painfully conscious of that patch 
of powder. 

“Miss—er-—Tessie possesses the same 
weakness,’ Stephen confessed. “I think, 
however, that there is no doubt as to their 
intentions.” 

“T trust not,’’ George Henry groaned. 
“It would be a pity if we went through all 
this for nothing.” 

“T have no fears whatever on that score 
myself,” Stephen pronounced. “As a 
matter of fact, the attitude of Miss Tessie 
toward financial matters is already defin- 
ing itself.” 

“Peggy, too,” George Henry confided 
cheerfully, ‘‘is in some slight trouble owing 
to having assisted a friend. There are also 
some articles of jewelry which it appears 
are in the ‘hands of a pawnbroker.” 

“Poor child!’ his brother remarked 
sympathetically. ‘‘Good-night, George 
Henry. This time, I fancy, to use one of 


Harold’s most objectionable phrases, we | 


are on a winner.” 
“Good-night, Stephen. 


Things cer- | 


tainly appear promising,” was the hopeful | 


reply. 


Harold made a somewhat unwelcome 
appearance at the Milan restaurant on 
the following morning, when the luncheon- 
party was in full swing. His uncles viewed 
his approach coldly, and the two young 
ladies, who were fully occupied, hardly 
glanced in his direction. 

“More festivities!” he exclaimed re- 
proachfully, as he paused in front of the 
table and essayed light-hearted greetings 
with his uncles’ guests. ‘Food, too! How 
“ope What price an absinthe cock- 
tail?” i 
_“At some other table this morning,” 
Stephen said firmly. ' “There is no accom- 
modation here for five.” - 

“You can go and lunch with Dolly 
Leslie,” Tessie suggested. ‘“She’s round 
the other side somewhere.” 

: parol surveyed the little party sorrow- 
ully. 

“Makes one feel like old Lear,” he 
sighed. ‘‘The ungrateful uncles—what? 
Who brought you four together, I should 
like to know? To whom do you.owe your 
happiness, children? Who——” 

“You are interfering with the service of 
luncheon, Harold,” Stephen pointed out 
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sternly. ‘You are also interrupting our 
conversation. I trust that this hint will be 
sufficient for you.” 

Harold sighed deeply and wandered 
away with the air of one whose {feelings 
are past speech. 

“One gets so weary of these boys,” 
Tessie murmured, looking into Stephen's 
eyes. 

“They are all exactly alike,” Peggy 
echoed, touching George Henry’s hand by 
accident. ‘‘If men only realized how we 
girls long for a little common sense!” 

‘Some one to look up to,” Tessie put in. 

“‘Some one strong enough to guide us 
through life,” Peggy whispered, looking 
sadly into vacancy. 

“Tt’s like going back to the nursery and 
playing with dolls, wasting time with these 
boys,” Tessie said. “They think them- 
selves so irresistible, too. If they only 
knew how they bored us!” 

“Tt isn’t as though it led anywhere,” 
Peggy sighed, a little indiscreetly. 

“Even if it did, who wants to marry 
one of these brainless young men?”’ Tessie 
demanded. “Selfish, empty-headed crea- 
tures, with only one idea in their heads. 
Give me the man of fifty every time.” 

“Or even fifty-five,” Peggy assented, 
studying George Henry through half- 
closed eyes. ‘A man’s at his very best 
from fitty to sixty.” 

“This is very flattering,’ Stephen de- 
clared, with a twinkle in his shrewd eyes. 

“Most reassuring,” George Henry 
echoed, mechanically straightening his tie. 

“What are you two old dears going to 
do this afternoon?” Tessie inquired. 

“Wereturn to the office at three o’clock,” 
Stephen announced. 

“How early!” Tessie pouted. “Peggy 
and 1 are going shopping in Bond Street. 
Couldn’t you find time to drive us there?” 

“There must be presents,” George 
Henry whispered furtively to his brother. 

“We shall be at your disposal for half 
an hour,” Stephen assented graciously. 
“You must let us know where to take 
you.” 

After that, luncheon was speedily con- 
cluded, and the shopping expedition was 
a complete success. On the way back to 
the City, however, the brothers were a 
little thoughtful. There was a gently 
reminiscent smile playing about Stephen’s 
lips. George Henry, too, seemed to find 
some humor in his thoughts. 

“One cannot help wondering,” the 
former observed presently, ‘what would 
have happened to Miss Tessie’s purchase 
of hats in our absence.” 

“The fact that she had left her purse 
at home seemed to amuse the French 
lady who served us,” George Henry re- 
marked. “I saw her go behind the parti- 
tion to laugh.” 

“Miss Peggy was most candid,” Stephen 
said approvingly. “I saw her pointing 
out to you with great care the things she 
would like to have and couldn’t afford.’ 

George Henry nodded. : 

“Ves,” he said, smiling; “and I noticed 
that the salesman immediately made out a 
bill for those articles and presented it to 
me. It saved me the embarrassment of 
pressing her to accept them, of course, but 
in other respects it seemed a little prema- 
ture.” 

Stephen glanced toward his brother 
with a pleasant glitter in his keen blue 
eyes and a rare smile upon his lips. 
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“They took us, George Henry,” he ob- 
served, “for a couple of simpletons.” 

“J had no objection to that in the least,” 
George Henry assented, with a kindred 


relaxation of expression, ‘“‘but I must cer- | 


tainly have an understanding with Peggy 
with reference to embraces in public.” 

“J quite agree with you,” Stephen de- 
dared heartily. “The gratitude of both 
young ladies was pleasing but decidedly 
embarrassing.” 

“Not to say unseemly,” George Henry 
pronounced. 

“Miss Tessie,’ Stephen said ruminat- 
ingly, a few moments later, “appears to 
have met with many misfortunes in life.” 

“Indeed!” his brother murmured sym- 
pathetically. 

“Her father was a clergyman,” Stephen 
continued. ‘‘He was led into an unfortu- 
nate speculation and obliged to resign his 
living. He is occupied now in the uncon- 
genial avocation or scene-shifting. For the 
sake of her two younger sisters, Tessie is 
obliged to eke out his slender salary from 
her own savings.” 

“The study of these poor girls’ lives,” 
George Henry declared, “reveals a great 
deal of silent heroism. No one would 
guess, to see them at the Milan and these 
places day after day, what a burden of sor- 
row some of them must carry about with 
them. Peggy’s father, for instance, was a 
country doctor with a very unremunera- 
tive practise. He is now, unforiunately, 
dead, and the care of her mother and a 
delicate sister seems largely to devolve 
upon Peggy. She has her periods of great 
financial anxiety.” 

The car drew up outside the offices of 
Messrs. Underwood & Sons. 

“There is no doubt,” Stephen observed, 
as he descended and led the way to the 
scene of their labors, ‘‘that we have been 
exceedingly fortunate in coming across 
two young ladies who are so thoroughly 
deserving of the small financial assistance 
which we are able to tender them.” 


The two brothers were seated, one 
morning about a fortnight later, before 
their respective desks. Their business 
correspondence had already been dealt 
with, and there remained only two private 
letters, one addressed to George Henry ina 
distinctly feminine and familiar handwrit- 
ing, the other to Stephen in a typewritten 
envelop, with the name of a firm of solici- 
tors on the back. 

“Miss Tessie,” Stephen remarked gladly, 
“has lost no time. My letter is from an 
unknown firm of solicitors. I understand 
that she declines to communicate with me 
personally in any shape or form—most 
correct.” 

“Peggy appears to have written me 
herself,” George Henry declared, a little 
nervously. ‘There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, as to her course of action. She has 
my letter, deliberately offering marriage, 
and my subsequent note of withdrawal 
without explanation or apology. My be- 
havior has been disgraceful. I imagine 
that it will cost me at least ten thousand 
pounds to hush this thing up.” 

‘Tessie is, I am convinced, intensely. 
mercenary,” Stephen remarked, in a cheer- 

tone. ‘You see, she has placed the 
Matter in the hands of a solicitor within 
twenty-four hours. Most promising! 
George Henry, I suggest that you open 
your letter.” 
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George Henry did so, and his brother 
read it over his shoulder. 


DEAR OLD Man: 

Your note this morning gave me a nasty 
start. I don’t mind confessing that [ have 
been crying most of the time since. What a 
beast you are to make me so happy, and then 
—just change your mind! 

However, you’re right. I should make you 
a rotten wife. I’m sending you back your 
letter in which you asked me to marry you— 
and let me give you a word of advice. Don't 
write to a girl in that way again unless you 
mean it. You might get into trouble. That 
letter would ccst you a fortune if the wrong 
sort of girl got hold of it. 

I am going to keep your presents for luck 
—and the ring. You won’t mind that, will 
you? 

You are a funny old thing, and I’m rather 
sorry, dear. 

Prccy. 


George Henry looked blankly into his 
brother’s face. There were little beads of 
perspiration upon his forehead. 

“This is horrible!” he muttered. 
“Stephen, do you realize I’m a cad?” 

“The young lady’s attitude is astonish- 
ing,” Stephen acknowledged. luck 
appears to be with me.” ’ 

He tore open the solicitor’s letter. They 
both read it breathlessly. 


Sir: 

Our client, Miss Tessie Hamilton, has con- 
sulted us with reference to bringing an action 
against you for breach of promise of mar- 
riage. 


“The real thing,” Stephen murmured. 


It has come to our knowledge, however, 
that the lady in question has already a hus- 
band living—a Mr. James Tanner, commercial 
traveler in the ironmongery business, residing 
in Hampstead. We have accordingly returned 
all documents in the case, and beg to advise 
you of the above-stated fact, in case any pro- 
ceedings might be taken against you in other 
directions. 

Trusting that you will appreciate our action 
in the matter, 

We are, sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Davis & Davis. 


George Henry’s chuckle was significant 
and vociferous. 

“Vou’re no better off than I am, 
Stephen.” 

“Our scheme,” his brother admitted 
grimly, “seems to have ended in failure.” 

“After all we have been through!” 
George Henry groaned. 

They gazed at one another biankly for 
several moments. Then George Henry 


rose to his feet and took down his hat from ; 


the peg. ‘ 

“Where are you going?” Stephen in- 
quired. 

“T am going to buy an annuity for Miss 
Peggy and to beg her pardon,” George 
Henry announced. 

Stephen frowned. 

“That,” he protested, “is rather tak- 
ing advantage of me.” 

George Henry looked back from the 
door. 

“You can buy an ironmongery business 
for Mr. James Tanner,” he suggested, if 
you teel like it.” 
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A Case of Nerves 


(Continued from page 88) 


it in the house. Just wait till I get it.” 

“Can’t, John; I’m in a tearing hurry!” 
And Jed tightened his reins. “I——” 

“Hold on!” A strong, weathered hand 
caught Dolly’s bit, and John Peppin lis- 
tened. From across the hill came the dis- 
tant sounds of the bellowing and mooing 
of kine. 

“Timerazzamus! 
Jed?” 

“Mine— I reckon not!” 
iened his thin lips. 

“Sounds like it. Looky here, Jed: If 
your cattie’s got the timerazzamus and 
you don’t condemn ’em, the farmers in 
this district’ll lynch you!” 

“Aw, phsaw, John!” 

“JT mean just what I said, Jed Snipper. 
We'll string you up, so help me Moses!” 
And long John Peppin meant every word 
of it. Joy of the job was in his stern eye, 
his stern voice, his stern forefinger. ‘‘We’ll 
‘ynch you. And don’t you forget it. Gid- 
dap, Dolly!” And slapping the little mare 
a crack on the flanks, he stepped back. 

Old Mort Peevy was out at his gate, 
with his gray goatee upturned to the morn- 
ing sky, when Jed tore past. There was 
no stopping now, but Jed caught the word 
“lynch.” He could get the word “tizzeraz- 
mus” without hearing it. Ai! down the 
line, gaunt farmers and heavy farmers 
and tousled farmers stood at their gate- 
posts, with their night-shirts tucked in 
their trousers, yelling at Jed as he rattled 
by; but Jed Snipper stayed for no man 
until he drew up in front of the Jenkins 
Hotel and insistently demanded to see J. 
Rufus Wallingford. 

That large gentleman, clad in blue-silk 
pajamas, received Inspector Snipper with 
suave cordiality, in spite of the unseemly 
hour, and courteously inquired his errand. 

“Well, Mr. Wallingford,” said Snipper, 
casting his eyes on the magnificent J. 
Rufus’s tasseled Turkish slippers, “‘I found 
a place yesterday where I could use a lot 
of ready cash to advantage.” He paused 
and cracked his knuckles one by one. 
“So I’ve decided to take your offer.” 

Wallingford picked up a diamond-mono- 
grammed case from the dresser, took out a 
cigarette, and lighted it. 

“Too late,” he said, with a complacent 
puff. “The price has dropped ten per 
cent. since yesterday morning.” 

“Aw, nonsense!” And Mr. Sninper 
to laugh. “Why, Mr. Walling- 
ord-——-”? 

“Will you take’it or not?” 

“Why, look here, Mr. Wallingford” — 
and Snipper’s knuckly right hand strayed 
everywhere for something to clutch— 
“ten per cent. is——” 

“Yes or no?” J. Rufus tossed his gold 
cigarette-case on the bed with a slam. Jed 
Snipper opened his mouth. “ Yes or no?” 
roared Wallingford. 

“By gosh, if I didn’t need money——” 

Wallingford jumped up and started for 
the door of the adjoining room. 

“Yes!” suddenly blurted Snipper. 

“Oh—so you'll take it?” Wallingford in- 
quired, stopping and turning. 

“Yes; but——” 

The large cattle-buyer walked slowly 
back and stood over Cow-Inspector Snip- 
per and grinned down. 


Is that your cattle, 
And Jed mois- 


“So you'll take it, eh? Well, Mr. Cow- 
Inspector, if you’ve come down here so 
early in the morning to accept ten per 
cent. less than the low offer I made you 
yesterday, your cows have the new nerve- 
disease. I’ll give you ten dollars a head 
for them.” 

Inspector Snipper fairly howled at that 
atrocious proposition; he writhed; he 
argued; he twisted; he pleaded; he beat 
his knuckles together, but to no purpose. 
Ten dollars apiece was all that he could 
get for those cows, and it was that much 
money found; so he took it. He folded 
five thousand and sixty dollars of Walling- 
ford’s good money in his pocketbook. He 
gave Wallingford a bill of sale for five hun- 
dred and six cattle, the document being 
witnessed by the red-eyed proprietor of 
the Jenkins Hotel and the straw-headed 
porter, clerk, and stableman. Then Mr. 
Snipper, smiling his thin-lipped smile for 
the first time, drew out his little pad and 
wrote and handed to Wallingford a con- 
demnation-order for five hundred and six 
head of cattle, afflicted with timerazzus. 

“And you can’t kill ’em on my place!” 


he triumphantly yelled to the astonished |- 


Wallingford. “You got to take ’en 
away to-day! There ain’t any time of de- 
livery in this biil of sale!” 


IV 
Cow INSPECTOR JED SNIPPER, returning 


from the bank at Tightstown, stepped off 
the train at Jenkinsville and unhitched 


Dolly from the post where she had been | 


standing patiently since morning. As he 
passed Jing Wampus’s place, he opened 
his eyes and stared. Wampus had more 
cattle than’usual. A longer look revealed 
to Jed the startling fact that some of those 
cattle had been his own, and they were 


quiet and well behaved as cattle which | 


had but another day to live should be. 
Mightily puzzled, Jed stopped at Wam- 
pus’s house. 

“Where’s your pap?” he inquired of 
young Enrod Wampus. 

“He’s up to Dan Cragg’s,” bellowed 
that orator, raising his arm like the lifting 
of a toll-gate. 


“How do my cattle come to be in your 


field?” 

“Danged if I know,” returned young 
Enrod, looking curiously down at the new 
cattle. “Pa don’t tell me none of his 
affairs, and I don’t tell him none of mine.” 

In Henry Rawsin’s field there were forty 


of Jed’s ex-cattle, all placidly munching— | 
and Henry Rawsin was up at Dan Cragg’s. | 
All along the road, in the wayside fields, | 


weze scattered the condemned cattle which 
J. Rufus had bought, and every farmer of 
importance, Peevy and Wampus and 
Barnes and Peppin—a dozen of them— 
were at Dan Cragg’s. Jed stopped there 
and went back to the big new barn. There 
were two hundred of his former cattle in 
Dan’s fields! 


A crisp, well-dressed stranger with a| 
smoothly cropped, silvery mustache was | 


in the barn with Jed’s neighbors, and a 


dozen or more.sad-eyed cows stood tethered | 


in front of the stalls, munching their cuds. 
“That’s Snipper now,” said Dan Cragg, 


as Jed came in, and they all turned to | 
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him. ‘This is State Inspector Tompkins 
Jed.” ? 

“Yes: I know him,” said Tompkins, with- 
out shaking hands. “Snipper, what’s all 
this foolishness about a new cow-disease? 
There’s nothing the matter with these 


| cattle.” 


“There ain’t?” bristled Snipper. “] 
guess I know what my own eyes tell me! 
These cattle was prancing around here like 
if they was crazy. They got tizzermer- 
azzamus, every dang one of ’em! ‘hey’re 
past the dizzy stage now—that’s all!” 

“That’s a new one onme.” ‘nd the 
state inspector glanced at the sheaf of con- 
demnation-slips which he held in his hand. 
“Until Mr. Cragg telegraphed me, I had 
never heard the word. And you’ve spelled 
it a dozen different ways. Say, where did 
you get this disease?” 

“‘A stranger told me about it. He—” 
Jed Snipper suddenly stopped, and his 
knuckled face slowly turned a yellowish 
green. ‘‘Great jumping Jehoshaphat,” he 
suddenly howled, ‘I’ve been swindled! I 
tell you, I been swindled!” 

“T heard you the first time,” observed 
State Inspector Tompkins dryly. “You 
needn’t tell me, moreover, because that’s 
out of my department. I was sent here to 
inspect these healthy cattle and to get 
your badge. Hand it over. There is no 


| such cow-disease as tizzer anything. T’ll 


take your badge.” 


When the bewildered ex-Cow-Inspector 
Snipper and the businesslike Tompkins 
had gone their separate ways, Dan Cragg 
and his neighbors stood in a ring and haw- 
hawed, holding their sides and stamping 
their feet, and, at that signal, there came 
from the big empty mow their two suave 
and smiling city friends, J. Rufus Walling- 
ford and Blackie Daw, the latter with his 
saxophone-case under his arm. 

“Well, boys,” called Dan Cragg heart- 
ily, “‘we might as well go in to the cider- 
room and settle up for those half-price 
cows we bought of you.” 

Old Mort Peevy, his shrewd eyes twin- 
kling, shook hands heartily with both of 
them. 

“You want to be careful of Dan’s four- 
year-old cider,” he warned. ‘It’s liable to 
give you as big a spree as you give our 
cows. Say, what was that powder?” 

“Hush!” chuckled Wallingford. “The 
last of that dope went in Snipper’s wind- 
mill tank, and there’s no evidence; $0 
let’s forget it. Blackie and I have made 
about twenty-five thousand on that harm- 
less bag of hop, and you, gentlemen, have 
made as much among you, besides getting 
rid of an unfair inspector. Just the same, I 
don’t believe that powder is a safe thing to 
leave in a cattle community.” 

“No.” proclaimed Blackie Daw, thrust- 
ing his right hand among his vest buttons 
and raising his saxophone-case on high. 
“The cattle might form the habit.” 

“Come and have some cider,” laughed 
square-headed Dan Cragg. 

“In one moment,” agreed Blackie, tak- 
ing out his saxophone with a flourish. * 
wish to play you the opening bars of a new 
prance I have composed for to-night’s 
barn-dance. I have named it——” 

“Tizzerazmus!” they all yelled, and the 
beams resounded with a mighty chorus 
haw-haws. 

The next Wallingford story will appear 

in May Cosmopolitan. 
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the nerve-racking scene and bring it all vividly 
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morning, as I well knew I should, I could easily 
have controlled my car and thus have saved all this 


Temorse,. 


*‘Just suppose it was one of my little girls that 
had been hurt by another motorist as careless and 
thoughtless as myself ? 


*‘I wonder if 1 could complacently have accepted 
the flimsy excuse—that he “couldn’t help it’—that 
“it was I knew chet it 
nothing but downright carelessness—an utter di 
regard of that first principle of careful driving— 
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Our National Faith-Cure 


(Continued from page 33) 


teachers, spoke of the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth in America and the need for 
industrial reforms. His loyalty was un- 
doubted, and his long record of public 
service well known. Nevertheless, he was 
promptly attacked as a German propa- 
gandist and compelled to cancel his second 
lecture. As a result of the consequent 
newspaper notoriety, he temporarily left 
the lecture platform. 

Professor S. H. Clark, of the University 
of Chicago, came to Colorado to speak 
under the auspices of the Red Cross 
and solicit contributions to its funds. In 
the course of one of his appeals, he spoke 
of how small an amount of money it was 
that the Red Cross needed as compared 
with the yearly income of the nation. The 
entire amount required, he said, was only 
a fraction of the yearly dividends of one 
corporation, the steel trust. He was not 
permitted to finish the speeches booked for 
him in Colorado. 

Remembering my conversations with 
the junkers in Berlin, I watched our West- 
ern developments with interest. I watched, 
also, the public but disguised campaign 
which the junkers all over the United 
States were making against every member 
of the Wilson administration whom they 
suspected of being Progressive. 

Before the war, they had concentrated 
their fire on Secretary Daniels. He had 
offended them by trying to democratize 
the navy and by daring to protect it from 
those business interests who were supply- 
ing it with armament and munitions at 
exorbitant prices. They started a nation- 
wide campaign of ridicule against him, 
financing it out of what their publicity 
agents called “the Daniels pot.” They 
made the nation believe that Secretary 
Daniels was only a greater joke than the 
ridiculously inefficient navy which he had 
disorganized. As a matter of fact, the 
navy was in the pink of condition, as the 
first three months of war showed. Secre- 
tary Daniels’ work, as the English experts 
admitted, was “‘one of the really great 
performances of the war.” The campaign 
against him had been one of slander and 
facetious lies. 

That did not prevent the junkers from 
making an exactly similar campaign against 
Secretary Baker as soon as he showed 
that he would not allow labor to be ex- 
ploited under any government war-con- 
tracts. The sweat-shop employers among 
the clothing manufacturers would not 
make overcoats for the army on those 
terms of decent hours, wages, and working 
conditions which the War Department 
demanded. When the severe cold weather 
came, the soldiers were short of overcoats; 
Secretary Baker was being denounced and 
fnvestigated in Congress, and his opponents 

ere giving interviews to the New York 

pers, declaring that they could not get 
ye Department work for their idle em- 
woyees because of Secretary Baker’s “so- 
Ciological theories.” 

The campaign of lies and ridicule against 
Mr. Baker, which still persists, was only 
equaled by a like campaign against George 
Cree], chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, who was marked as a rad- 
ical by the junkers and denounced beyond 


all whooping. There was never any better 


case against Baker or Creel than there 


had been against Daniels. When I was in| | 


France in the last year of the war, Marshal 
Joffre spoke to me of Secretary Baker as 
“one of the most efficient men that: the 
war has produced,” and the miraculous 
performance of the American army in 
France has since given Marshal Joffre’s 
expert judgment the vindication of sub- 
sequent events: Those who watched 
Creel’s work know that he did a big job 
in a big way; and the unanimity of Amer- 
ica’s effort and the amazing force of our 
civilian morale in the war were as much 
due to him as to any other one man except 
President Wilson himself. 


I went abroad again in 1918 for the 
Committee on Public Information and the 
British War Mission at Washington. And 
what I saw in England—as contrasted 


with what I had been watching in the| | 


United States-—can be indicated in a single 
incident. 

One Sunday, we were invited to the 
Astor country home at Cliveden, where 
I was to make an address to the wounded 
soldiers who were in hospital on the Astor 
estate. Among the other week-end guests 
was Mr. James Thomas, one of the leaders 
of the British Labor Party, who had been 
an engine-driver. He was a friend of the 
Waldorf Astors and a frequent guest at 
Cliveden. At the close of my address, Mrs. 
Astor, presiding at the meeting, invited 
Mr. Thomas to move the customary vote 
of thanks to the speaker, and when he had 
finished, she said to the assembled Tom- 
mies, 

“ Now, boys, while we have Mr. Thomas 
here, let us see if we can’t persuade him to 
give us a talk next Sunday afternoon.” 

The hall full of soldier boys applauded 
the suggestion, and Mr. Thomas, in re- 
sponse to them, accepted the invitation. 

“Thank you,” Mrs, Astor smiled. “‘ And 
may I announce the subject of your ad- 
dress?” 

Mr. Thomas bowed. 

“T should like to tatk,” he replied cheer- 
fully, “‘on what the British Labor Party 
proposes to do with Cliveden and the other 
Astor estates after the war.” 

The soldiers laughed. Mrs. Astor 
laughed. Mr. Thomas joined them. 

“That will be very interesting,” Mrs. 
Astor said. “I’m sure you'll be glad to 
hear, boys, what Mr. Thomas’s party in- 
tends to do with Cliveden after the war. 
I know T shall be glad to learn. I have 
been trying to find out. And if I may 
make a suggestion, Mr. Thomas, I should 
very much like to have you turn it into a 
boarding-house and make me the land- 
lady, although, in that case, Mr. Thomas, 
you will have to pay your board—a thing, 
you know, which you have never done in 
the past.” 

The joke was on Mr. Thomas. He ac- 
knowledged it, and the meeting broke up 
in laughter and applause. 

Do I need to emphasize the difference 
between such a scene and what would have 
happened to any speaker in America who 
offered to discuss in a hall on the Rocke- 
feller estates what this nation should do 
with the Rockefeller fortune after the war? 


Mr. Thomas and his party in England! 
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were proposing that all such great landed 
estates as Cliveden should be nationalized 
and brought back into use for the good of 
all the people of England. The owners of 
those estates were saying, as one of them 
said to me: “It’s for the good of old Eng- 
land, and it’s in line with the new justice, 
and why shouldn’t the land be put to a 
better use than most of us have made of 
it? God Almighty put the land here. 
We didn’t make it—or anything in it.” 
And, under the supervision of the minister 
of Agriculture, these estates were already 
being brought under cultivation, by ten- 
ants, on terms dictated by the govern- 
ment and accepted without complaint by 
the owners. 

This difference between the attitude of 
the privileged classes in England and in 
the United States was not a difference that 
was due to any inherent virtue over there 
or any natural depravity over here. It 
was due to the fact that the war had taken 
England by the throat and frightened all 
classes into the realization that they were 
the heads and legs and arms of a common 
body, which could not defend itself suc- 
cessfully unless it had the use and service 
of every member of its make-up. Wealth 
had found that money has no hands with 
which to fight, that it could not buy men 
to lay down their lives for it. The priv- 
ileged classes had learned that “a man 
would fight for a home but not for a board- 
ing-house,” that he had to be given a 
greater stake in the country than the right 
to earn his food and lodging there, that it 
had to be made his country, too. The 
heads of industry discovered that the 
working man had to be given a proprietary 
interest in the business, sitting with the 
board of management, and helping to set 
his own wages and arrange his conditions 
of work. The working man had found it 
necessary to give up his own class priv- 
ileges, when these interfered with the 
fighting efficiency of the nation, and to 
accept the greater privileges of equality 
and common responsibility that had arisen 
from a common danger. In America, the 
pressure of the war had not been strong 
enough to force such facts upon us. 

England, like a slothful and enervated 
man, had suddenly been summoned to a 
violent struggle for life. She had to get 
herself hardened and trued up, or die. The 
United States faced no such desperate 
crisis. We had time to move slowly, with- 
out strain. Such strength as we had we 
put into play craftily. We had only just 
begun to discover our weaknesses when 
the war closed. And up to that time we 
had been able to conceal those sore spots 
from ourselves by refusing to notice them, 
by denying that they existed, and by 
chloroforming into silence all the protests 
that were the symptomatic aches and 
twinges of our constitutional weaknesses. 

We were trying to strengthen ourselves 
by a sort of faith-cure. The English had 
gone almost to the other extreme. They 
were watching themselves, for political 
ills and social debilities, like a hypochon- 
driac. The dinner-table conversations 
that we heard among distinguished people 
were discussions of all sorts of national 
problems—child labor, divorce reform, 
children’s courts, mother’s pensions, ma- 
ternity laws, the rights of illegitimate chil- 
dren, the new social conscience, the use 
and misuse of land, the war between cap- 


ital and labor, the problem of Ireland, the 
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abolition of special privileges, and so forth. 
“And these questions were discussed with- 
out bitterness, with a tolerance that was 
‘engagingly frank, in a sincere desire to 
find solutions that should be just and fair 
‘to all, and wholly to the national advan- 
tage. Imagine such discussions at the 
dinner-tables of Fifth Avenue or Newport! 

While the American Federation of Labor 
was gingerly acquiring an eight-hour day 
and the right to collective bargaining, the 
British Labor Party was moving for the 
common ownership not only of the nation’s 
land but of its railways, canals, coal, iron, 
and electric power. They were demanding 
a democratic control of all industry, of the 
insurance business, of the food supply, 
and of the importation of raw materials. 
They did not stop at proposing almost 
confiscatory income taxes and death-dues; 
they contemplated finding a way to take 
over all the nation’s surplus wealth for the 
national use. And they proposed to use 
that wealth to abolish ignorance, prevent- 
able disease, unemployment, and all the 
ills in England that came from lack of ed- 
ucation and lack of work—to secure, in 
fact, ‘‘all the requisites of healthy life and 
worthy citizenship.” 

In America, we would have denounced 
such aims as pure Bolshevism. In Eng- 
land, I did not hear them denounced at 
all. The argument was all upon the means 
by which they could be attained—whether 
the ills could be cured in the way that the 
British Labor Party advocated or whether 
it could be done more safely and easily in 
other ways. My experience had taught 
me that the employing classes in the United 
States regarded the labor problem as a ser- 
vant problem. They were determined to be 
masters in their own house. The servants 
could work or quit. The war had taught 
the English that labor was not a servant but 
a member of the family. The employees 
were not merely working in the house— 
they were also owners of it. They were de- 
fending it, fighting for it, dying for it. 
They were more necessary to its success 
and safety than the members of the family 
who lived on the upper floors. Their health 
and happiness, their comfort and loyalty 
= to be provided for, or the house would 


I found no fear of Bolshevism. That 
tyranny of the lower floors over the upper 
had been made impossible by the realiza- 
tion that all the floors were inhabited by 
one family, working together for the com- 
mon safety and the happiness of all. There 
was no more danger of tyranny from below 
than of tyranny from above. Every class 
was willing to do whatever was “for the 
good of old England.” War had taught 
them their lesson, and they were looking 
forward to put the lesson to good effect. 

_ When I returned to the United States, 
it seemed to me that our junkers had. 
learned no lesson at all. One of them—| 
high in the National Council of Defense, | 
but in no way connected with the govern- | 
ment—was privately arguing in Wash- 
ington that all the government’s price- 
fixing had been a mistake. ‘We would 
have had no trouble with the laboring 
man,” he said, “if we had let prices soar. 
He would have been so busy earning his 
daily bread that he’d have been willing to 
work eighteen hours a day.” . Another, a 
national figure in finance, was saying con- 
fidentially that President Wilson was not 
to be trusted. “He has too much sym- 
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“Fist aid in 
every household 
—Musterole 


Cough, cough, cough. 
How it pon little Dorothy 
and passes on to mother and 
—s and holds a croup 

anger for all the little ones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is better than 
a mustard plaster—and it 
will not bring a blister. 
Massage it ently over the 
chest and nec Feel the tingle, 
then the cool " delightfulness as 
Musterole searchesdown. It will 
penetrate, never fear. It will rout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard. 
and afew home simples! Muster- 
ole searches in under the skin 
down to the heart of the conges- 
tion. There it generates a peculiar 
congestion -dispersing heat. Yet 
this heat will not blister. On 
the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness. Rub 
Musterole over the spot. And 
you get relief while you use it; 
for Musterole results usually fol- 
low immediately. 

On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 
lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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pathy with labor. So has the whole Demo- 
cratic party.”” The Democratic junkers 
were as outspoken among themselves. 
They were preparing to elect a reactionary 
anti-Wilson Congress. And in Colorado, 
they boasted of their success openly. Mr. 
Gerald Hughes, a Democratic leader in 
Colorado, celebrated the Republican vic- 
tory with Mr. Lawrence Phipps, the Re- 
publican senator-elect from Colorado, 

Then came the armistice, and at once 
all pretense of fighting ‘‘to make the world 
safe for democracy” was abandoned by 
all our commercial junkers, who saw in 
the defeat of Germany only their oppor- 
tunity to divide with our allies the trade 
empire of the world. Their representa- 
tives in the Senate promptly attacked all 
President Wilson’s peace-terms. They 
‘denounced his League of Nations, by 
‘means of which President Wilson wished 
to reconcile those conflicting trade ambi- 
tions that have been ‘‘among the prede- 
termining causes of war,” as he has said. 
Our junkers wished no such settlement. 
They desired to share with the conquerors 
in a new exploitation of the needs of hu- 
manity. They had the support of the 
trade junkers of England who again found 
their voices, and the men in France who 
saw only the opportunity to profit by 
Germany’s commercial ruin, and the circles 
in Italy that were all for trade imperialism 
and the seizure of conquered territory. 
The whole junker press of the United States 
opened out in ridicule of the ‘‘ absurd ideal- 
ism” of President Wilson’s program. And 
when he prepared to go to Europe in de- 
fense of that program, every one of our 
junker representatives opposed and im- 
peded him. 

He went. Our junkers pursued him with 
cries that he did not represent America, | 
that no one in the United States wanted | 
his absurd League of Nations, that Europe 
should not listen to him. But Europe! 
listened. His reception by the people of) 
France and England and Italy convinced | 
the junkers of those countries that a) 
junker peace would mean a popular revolu- 
tion. Our President sat down to the peace- 
table with the masses of the European 
‘people at his back and the protests of our| 
‘American junkers coming very faintly from | 
great distance. | 

If he gets his terms of peace, it will be 
impossible for the invisible government | 
‘of the United States to maintain a policy| 
of trade imperialism in a world that has| & 
‘abandoned that fertile cause of war. It! 
remains to be seen whether the heads and | 
'servitors of that invisible government will] 
attempt to maintain an equally undemo- | 
‘cratic and junker policy in our domestic 
“affairs. Will they continue to treat the 
\labor problem as a servant problem? Will 
prea continue to believe that the affairs of 
our great family, the nation, can be ad- 
ministered for money profit only, or will 
they learn that a home must be adminis- 
|tered as a place of happiness and affection 
also, and the things that money cannot 
buy? Will they promote Bolshevism and 
the tyranny of the lower floors over the 
upper by insisting on junkerism and the 
tyranny of the upper floors over the lower? 
Will they welcome reform as it has been 
welcomed in England, or will they force 
revolution, as revolution has been forced 
in Russia and in Germany? 

Judge Lindsey’s next article will appear 

in May Cosmopolitan. 
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R immediate results use 
De Miracle, the original sani- 
tary liquid. It devi hair, 
which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, 
arms, under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. It is 
ready for instant use. 


cleanly, convenient and simple to 
apply. Wet the hair and it is gone. 


To know the difference between |; 
De Miracle and other methods use it | 3 
just once, and if you are not con- 
vinced that it is the perfect hair re- 
mover, return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and ‘we will re- 
fund your money. 


Three sizes : 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
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The Moonlit Way 


(Continued from page 66) 


from his son to Westmore through his 
monocle. ‘“‘Where have you been keeping 
yourselves all day?” 

“Tl tell you all about it later, dad,” said 
Garry, emerging from the garage with 
Westmore. ‘‘ Where is mother?” 

“In the kennels, I believe. What do 
you think of this cast, Jim? A whirling 
dun for a dropper, a hare’s ear for a—” 
He checked himself, glanced doubtfully at 
the two young men. “You’re somewhat 
muddy,” he remarked, and continued to 
explore his fly-book for new combinations. 

Westmore, very weary, started for the 
house; Garry walked across to the kennels. 

His mother, in smock and apron, and 
wearing rubber gloves, was seated on the 
edge of a straw-littered bunk, a bottle in 
one hand, a medicine-dropper in the other. 
Her four-footed patient, swathed in blan- 
kets, lay on the straw beside her. 

“Well, dear,” she said, looking up at her 
son, “where have you been?” 

“T’ll tell you about it later, mother. 
There’s something else I want to ask 
you—” He fell silent, watching her meas- 
ure out fourteen drops of a specific for 
distemper. 

“I’m listening, Garry,” she said, bend- 
ing over the sick pup and gently forcing 
open his feverish jaws. ‘Then she dropped 
her medicine far back on his tongue; the 
pup gulped, sneezed, looked at her out of 
dull eyes, and feebly wagged his tail. 

“T’m going to pull him through, Garry,” 
she said. ‘‘The other pups are doing well, 
too. I only hope and pray that the dis- 
temper doesn’t spread.” She looked up at 
her son. ‘“‘Well, dear, what is it you have 
to ask me?” 

“Mother, do you like Dulcie Soane?” 

“T hardly know her yet. She’s very 
sweet—very young——”’ 

“Do you like her?” 

“Why—yes!” She looked intently at 
her tall, unsmiling son. “‘But I don’t even 
know who she is, Garry.” 

Her son bent down jbeside her and put 
one arm round her shoulder. He said: 

“Dulcie’s name is Fane, not Soane. Her 
grandfather was Sir Barry Fane, of Fane 
Court—an Irishman. His daughter, Eileen, 
was Dulcie’s mother. Her father—is dead 
—I believe.” 

“But—this explains nothing, Garry.” 

“Is it not explanation enough, mother?” 

it enough fo. you, my son?”’ 

es.’ 


Her head slowly drooped. She sat 
gazing in silence at the straw-littered floor. 
He looked earnestly, anxiously at his 
mother’s face. Her brooding expression 
remained tranquil but inscrutable. 

He said, watching her intently: 

“I wasn’t sure about myself until last 
night. I don’t know about Dulcie— 
whether she can care for me—in this new 
way. We were friends. But I am in love 
with her now. Deeply.” 

It was one of the moments in his career 


which remain fixed forever in a young | 
man’s memory. In a mother’s memory, | 


too. Whatever she says and does then, 
the son never forgets. The mother, too, 
Temembers always. 

He stood leaning over her in the dim 
light of the kennel, one arm round her 
Shoulders, waiting. And presently she 
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At 18—A Success In 


Commercial Art 


FPwWIN HENRY, an ambitious young 
man who had always liked to draw, en- 
rolled in the Federal School of Commerciai 
Designing at the age of 16. ‘Today he says: 


“The Federal Course made me see the direct way 
of turning my liking for drawing into money. It gave 
me a definite ambition to become a Commercial Artist. 
Today, at the age of 18, I have a good position in the 
Art Department of a large Minneapolis newspaper. 
I feel that I have made 4 years of progress in 2 years, 
and I owe my present success in Commercial Art to 
the Federal Course.” 


How Federal Students “Make Good”’ 


Mr. Henry’s progress is remarkable, and there are still greater 
opportunities just ahead of him. Yet he is only one’ of many suc- 
cessful Federal Students, who have quickly turned their talent in- 
to money. 

A young telegraph operator obtained a $40 a week position as 
Commercial Designer. A girl student earned over $400 before com- 
pleting her Course; another girl earned over $1,000 making posters. 
A young man, Federal trained, accepted a highly paid position as 
head designer for a manufacturing firm. Still another made 7 times 
his tuition while a student,—and there are scores of other instances 
given in our free book, ‘YOUR FUTURE.” 


Earn $35 to $75 a Week and More 


These salaries are readily paid to commercial artists, who have 
properly trained their ability for practical commercial work. 
commercial art is vital to modern business,—millions of dollars are 
yaid for it yearly by thousands of advertisers, periodicals and pub- 
ishers. In fact, leading illustrators and commercial artists—both 
men and women—are regularly paid $250. $500, $1,000 and even 
more for single illustrations or d . ‘ou, too, should succeed— 
if you like to draw and will properly train your ability. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 
Leading desi and cial artists are on the Federal Ad- 
visory Council. _They endorse Federal Training as America’s Fore- 
most Course in Commercial Designing,—and have contributed to it 
exclusive original lessons, giving you the benefit of their years of 
experience, 
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Get This Free Book “YOUR FUTURE” 


The Federal Course may be the direct way for you to turn your 
talent into money. If you like to draw, by all means send for 

ree book—every ambitious young man and woman should read it. 
It contains 56 pace, beautifully illustrated in colors, shows remark- 
able work by Federal Students, and describes the fascinating Federal 
Home-Study Method, easy to learn and apply. It’s free for the 
asking—mail the coupon NOW! 


COUPON 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
232 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book “YOUR FUTURE,” with- 


out obligation to me. 


(Write your address plainly in margin) 
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lifted her head, looked him in the eyes 
bent forward very gently, and kissed him. 


Dulcie was not in the house, nor was 
Thessalie. Barres and Westmore exchanged 
conversation between their open doors 
while bathing and dressing. 

“You know, Garry,” admitted the latter 
“T feel all shaken up yet over that ghastly 
business.” 

“SodolI. If they hadn’t died so gamely! 
But Skeel was a man!” 

“You bet he was, crazy or sane! What 
apity! And that poor devil, Soane! Did 
you hear them cheering there at the last? 
And what superb nerve—breaking out that 
green flag!” 

“And think of their opening on that big 
patrol-boat! They hadn’t a chance.” 

“They had no chance, anyway,” said 
Westmore. “It meant execution if they 
surrendered—at least, they probably 
thought so. But how do you suppose that 
cowardly straggler, Ferez, felt when he 
realized that Skeel was going to fight?” 

“He certainly got what was coming to 
him, didn’t he?” said Barres grimly. 
“You'll tell Thessa, won’t you?” 

“As soon as I can find her,” nodded 
Westmore, giving his fresh bow tie_a most 
killing twist. 

He was ready before Barres was, and 
started out to find Thessalie. 

Barres, following him later, discovered 
him on the library lounge with Thessalie’s 
fair cheek resting against his. 

“T’m s-sorry,” he stammered, backing 
out, and very conscious of Westmore’s 
unconcealed annoyance. But Thessalie 
called to him in a perfectly calm voice, 
and he ventured to come back. 

“‘Are you going to tell Dulcie about this 
horrible affair?” she asked. 

“Not immediately. Are you feeling all 
right, Thessa?” 

“Yes. I had a horrid night. Isn’t it 
odd how a girl can so completely lose her 
nerve after a thing is all over?” 

““That’s the best time to lose it,” said 
Westmore. And, to Barres, ‘‘She’s bruised 
from head to foot.” 

“Tt is nothing,” murmured Thessalie, 
looking smilingly at her lover. Then they 
both glanced at Barres. 

There was a silence. Side by side on the 
library lounge they continued to gaze 
expectantly at Barres. And when he got 
it into his head that this polite expec- 
tancy might express their desire for his 
early departure, he backed out again, 
embarrassed ard slightly irritated. 

Thessalie called to him very sweetly, 

“If you are looking for Dulcie, I left 
her a few minutes ago, over by the wall 
fountain in the rose-arbor.” 

“Thanks,” he said, and turned back 
through the hall. 

There was no sign of Dulcie in the garden 
or on the lawn. He walked slowly across 
the clipped grass, past the pool, and, turning 
to the right past a sun-dial, stepped into 
the long rose-arbor. At the further end of 
the blossoming tunnel he saw her seated 
on the low wall in the rear of the tea-house. 
Her head was turned toward the w 
beyond. When he was near her, she heard 
him and looked round, was on the point of 
rising, but something in his expression held 
her motionless. 

“Where have you been, Garry?” 

He ignored the question, seated himself 


beside her on the wall, and drew both her. 
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hands into his. He saw the swift color 
stain her face, the lovely, disconcerted eyes 
lower. 

“Last night,” he said, “did you come 
back as you promised?” 

Yes." 

“And you found me gone.” She 
nodded. ‘‘What could you have thought 
of me, Dulcie?”’ 

“T—my thoughts were—not very clear.” 

“Are they clearer?” 

Her head remained lowered, but she 
raised her gray eyes to his. Her face had 
become very still and white. - 

“Dulcie,” he said, under his breath, 
“Tam in love with you. What will you do 
about it?” 

And, after a little while, 

“W-what shall I do, Garry?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Love me. Can you?” 

She remained silent. 

“Will you—Dulcie Fane?” 

Her lips stirred, but no sound came. 

“You are so wonderful.” he said. “‘I am 
just realizing that I began to fall in love 
with you a long time ago.” 

The declining sun sent a red shaft across 
the fields. A single ray touched the girl’s 
white neck and turned her copper-tinted 
hair to burning gold. 

“Do you love me? 
that way, Dulcie?” 

She rose abruptly, and he rose, too, 
retaining her hands; but, as she turned her 
head from him, he saw her mouth quiver. 

“Dearest—dearest——” 

But she interrupted him. ; 

“T want to tell you—that I don’t under- 
stand why I should be called by my moth- 
er’s maiden name. I w-want you to know 
that I don’t understand it—if that would 
make a difference—in your c-caring for me. 
And I wish you to know that—that I love 
and worship her memory—and that I am 
happy and proud to bear her name.” 

“My darling!” 

“Do you understand?” 

“Ves, Dulcie.” 

“And do you still want me?” 

“You adorable child!” 

“Do you?” 

“Of course I do!” He caught her in his 
arms, held her close. “‘ Now tell me whether 
you can love me! Tell me everything 
that’s hidden in your mind and heart.” 

“Oh, Garry,” she faltered, “I do belong 
to you. I belong to you anyway, because 
you made me. And I’ve always been in 
love with you—always—always from the 
very beginning of the world, asthore! And 
now—if you want me—this way—Garry, 
mo veel asthore—”’ Her hands crept from 
his breast to his shoulders, stole up round 

neck. Asthore,” she murmured, and 
their lips met in their first kiss. Then 
she gravely turned her head and laid her 


Can you love me— 


‘cheek against his; and he heard her mur- 


muring to herself: 

“Drahareen 0 machree, mo veel asthore! 
This man—this man who takes my heart— 
and gives me his!” 

“What are you murmuring there all to 
yourself?” he whispered, laughing and 
drawing her closer. But she only clung to 
him passionately, and her closed lids kept 
back the starting tears. 

vW hat is it, dear?” he asked. 

“H-happiness,” she whispered; “and 
Pride, perhaps. And my love for you, 
asthore!”’ 
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Increase Your Will Power 


In One Hour 


Author of This Article Tells How He Quickly Acquired a Dominating 
Will Power that Earns Him Between $50,000 and $70,000 a Year 


bargain. He was hard up for money and 
wanted to sell me some shares in a young grow- 
ing company for $1,000. Ba: on the earnings of 
the Company the stock offered me was easily worth 
$5,o0o—in fact, the man_ who finally bought the 
shares sold them again in five months at a profit of 


Pts: YEARS ago a man offered me a wonderful 


,300. 
The reason I didn’t buy the shares was that I 
could no more raise a thousand dollars than I could 
op, skip, and jump across the Atlantic Ocean. 
A thousand dollars? And my income only twenty- 
five a week. 

The second chapter in my life began a few months 
later, when another a came to me. It re- 

uired an investment of $20,000 during the first year. 

raised the money easily, paid back every penny I 
borrowed, and had $30,000 left at the end of the first 

ear! To date, in less than four years, my business 
ac paid me a clear profit of over $200,000 and is 
now earning between $50,000 and $70,000 a year. 
Yet for twelve years before, the company had 
been losing money every year! 

The natural question for my reader to ask is, 
“How could you borrow $20,000 to invest in a busi- 
ness which had previously been a failure, after being 
unable to borrow $1,000 for an investment that 
seemed secure? It is a fair question. And the 
answer can be given in two little words—WILL 

OWER. 


When the first proposition came to me I passed it 
by simply because I didn’t have the money and 
couldn’t borrow it. I went from one friend to the 
next and all turned me down. Several refused to 
talk business with me at all. They all liked me per- 
sonally, and they asked about the kiddies, but when 
it came to money matters I hadn't a chance. I was 
scared stiff every time I talked to one of them. 
I pleaded with them, almost begged them. But 


salary a 
of grievi 
out whyI¥ 
to accomplish. 


everybody had their ‘money all ti 
vestments. 
meekly. : 
that it was nothi ‘ 
Will Power, or rather my weak Will 
kept me from getting what I wanted. 


up in other in- 


It was an old excuse, but I accepted it 
I called it hard luck. But I know today 
in the world eucemt my lack of 


‘ower, which 


When I heard that the man sold those shares at a 
fit of $4,300, it seemed that my sorrow could not 
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any subject. 
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soning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 
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in Thought. 

How to drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thoughts. 
How to follow any line of 
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& greater. That profit was just about what my 
amounted to for four years! But instead 
.over my ‘“‘hard luck,” I decided to find 
was so easily beaten in everything I tried 
It must be that there was something 
vital that made the difference between success and 


failure. It wasn’t 
lack of education, 
for illiterate 
men came 
wealthy. at was 
this vital spark? 

hat was this one 
thing which success- 
ful men had and 
which I did not 
have? 


I began to read 
books about psy- 
chology and mental 
power. But every- 
thing I read was 
too general. There 
was nothing definite 
—nothing that told 
me what to do. 


After several 
months of discour- 
aging effort, I finally 
encountered a book 
called ‘‘Power of 
Will,” by Prof. 
Frank Channing 
Haddock. The very 
title came to me as 
a shock. When I 
opened the book I 
was amazed. I real- 
ized that will power 
was the vital spark 
—the one thing that 
I lacked. And here 
in this book were 
the very rules, 
lessons and exer- 
cises through which 
anyone could in- 
crease their will 
power. Eagerly I 
read page after 
page; including such 
articles as, The Law 
of- Great Thinking; 
How to Develop 
Analytical Power; 
How to Concentrate 
Perfectly: How to 
Guard Against 


Errors in Thought; How to Develop Fearlessness; 
How to Acquire a Dominating Personality. 


An hour after I opened the book I felt like a new 
person. My sluggish will power was beginning to 
awaken. There was a new light in my eye, a new 
spring in my step, a new determination in my soul. 
I began to see, in my past, the many mistakes I had 
made, and I knew I would never make them again. 

I practiced some of the simple exercises. They 
— more fascinating than any game of cards or any 
sport. 


Then came an opportunity to acquire the business 
which had lost money for twelve years, and which I 
turned into a $50,000 a year money maker. Instead 
of cringing before the moneyed people, I won them 
over by my sheer force of will 4 would not be 
denied. And my every act and word since then has 
been the result of my training in will power. 

I am convinced that every man has within himself 
every essential quality of success except a strong will. 
Any man who doubts that statement need only 
analyze the successful men he knows, and he will find 
himself their equal, or their superior, in every way 
except in will power. Without a strong will, educa- 
tion counts for little, money counts for nothing, 
opportunities are useless, 


I earnestly recommend Prof. Haddock’s great 
work, “Power of Will,”’ to those who feel that suc- 
cess is just out of reach—to those who lack that 
something which they cannot define, yet which holds 
them down to the grind of a small salary. 


Never before have business men and women 
needed this help so badly as in these trying times. 
Hundreds of real and imaginary obstacles confront us 
every day, and only those who are masters of them- 
selves and who hold their heads up will succeed. 
“Power of Will’ as never before is an absolute 
necessity—an investment in self-culture which no one 
can afford to deny himself. 

I am authorized to say that any reader who cares 
to examine “Power of Will’ for five days may do so 
without sending any money in advance. If after 
one hour you do not feel that your will power has in- 
creased, and, if after a week's reading you do not feel 
that this great book supplies that one faculty you 
need most to win success, return it and you will owe 
nothing. Otherwise send only $3, the small sum asked. 


Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position and 
everything we are striving for, but the great mass of 
intelligent men and women will at least investigate 
for themselves by sending for the book at the pub- 
lisher’s risk. I am sure that any book that has done 
for me-—and for thousands of others—what ‘‘ Power 
of Will” has done—is well worth investigating. It is 
interesting to note that among the 250,000 owners of 
“Power of Will’’ are such \pecneinaat men as Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; u Ting Fang, Ex-U. S. 

hinese Ambassador; Governor McKelvie, of Ne- 
braska; Assistant Postmaster General Britt; General 
Manager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis; Senator Arthur Capper,of Kansas, 
and thousands of others. In fact, today ‘* Power of 
Will” is just as important, and as necessary to a 
man’s or woman's equipment for success, as a dic- 
tionary. To try to succeed without Power of Will is 
like trying to do business without a telephone. 

As your first step in will training, I suggest imme- 
diate action in this matter before you. «It is not even 
necessary to write a letter. Use the form below, if 
you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing 
Company, 15-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and 
the book will come by return mail. You hold in your 
hand, this very minute, the beginning of a new era in 
your life. Over a million dollars has been paid for 
“Power of Will’’ by people who sent for it on free 
examination. Can you, in justice to yourseli, 
hesitate about sending in the coupon? an you 
doubt, blindly, when you can see, without a penny 
deposit, this wonder-book that will increase your 
will power in one hour? 

The cost of paper, printing and binding has almost 
doubled during the past three years, in spite of 
which ‘‘Power of Will’’ has not been increased in 
price. The publisher feels that so great a work 
should be kept as low-priced as possible, but in view of 
the enormous increase in the cost of every manu- 
facturing item, the present edition will be the last 
sold at the present price. The next edition will cost 
more. I urge you to send in the coupon now. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn, 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at your 
risk. I agree to remit $3.00 or remail book in 5 days. 
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gums bleed easily 
| Pyorthea’? 


“That slight bleeding of my 
gums at tooth-brushing time 
—that tenderness when hard 
food is chewed—are they na- 
ture’s danger signals which 
I am refusing to heed?” 


TS first symptoms of Pyorrhea are bleeding, sensitive gums. 
If pyorrhea’s progress is unchecked, the gums become con- 
gested and inflamed; the gum tissue wastes and recedes. 

Infection follows,which gradually destroys the delicate peridental 
membrane that holds the teeth in their sockets. ‘The teeth loosen 
and eventually fall out or must be extracted. Unchecked pyor- 
rhea has done its work. 


Keep your gums healthy—and you won’t have pyorrhea. Re- 
store your gums to health—and you will have checked pyorrhea’s 
progress. 

As a safeguard against pyorrhea’s start; as an effective means of 
correcting pyorrhetic conditions; as a home treatment that co-oper- 
ates with your dentist’s skill—use Pyorrhocide Powder. 

Used twice daily, Pyorrhocide Powder removes the mucoid 
deposits and daily accretions which result in irritating tartar 
formations that are the principal, initial cause of pyorrhea. It 
soothes and heals; restores the gums to normal tone and vigor. 

Thousands of dentists use and endorse Pyorrhocide Powder be- 
cause its merits have been scientifically tested. 


Since 1908 the Pyorrhocide Clinic—devoted exclusively to pyor- 
rhea treatment and oral prophylaxis—has made exhaustive experi- 
ments with Pyorrhocide Powder. The results of this research and 
analysis have proved to the dental profession its value in the treat- 
ment and prevention of pyorrhea. ~ 
Its superiority for general use as 
a dentifrice has also been abun- 
dantly demonstrated. 


All leading druggists and den- 
tal supply houses sell Pyorrhocide 
Powder. It is economical because 
a dollar package contains six 
months’ supply. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide 
Company, Inc. 
1474 Broadway New York City 


SEND FOR SAMPLE LO 
AND BOOKLET 
Upon request we will 
send you a sample of 
Pyorrhocide Powder 
with our educational! 
booklet on the 
causes, effects, treat- 
ment and prevention 
of pyorrhea. 
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cal facilities, only such a dentifrice as Ca 
is proved most effective in promot- 
ing tooth, gum and mouth health. President 


We shall continue to produce 
through exhaustive scientific re- 
search, and by unlimited clini- 
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(Continued from page 77) 


can’t do it, neither. You and Ruth ain’t 
settin’ the store by each other that you 
used to. What you been doin’ to that 
baby that you hadn’t ought to?” 

“T don’t know, grandmother. 1 don’t 
think 1’ve been doing anything.. Neither 
of us has. But Ruth doesn’t love me any 
more.” 

“Um. She don’t, eh? Tell you so?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“How about you? 
you did once?” 

“T—well, everything is different, some- 
how.” 

Grandmother nodded. 

“You found it out all to once when you 
got home from that war?” 

“All at once. I thought I loved her 
better than anything in the world until— 
well—until the minute I saw her again.” 

‘And then she didn’t seem like Ruth at 
all, but kind of like somebody you never 
seen before.” 

Stone was surprised at grandmother’s 
penetration—and yet he was not surprised. 
He was accustomed to her ways. 


“ 


Still love her like 


“‘Calc’late she felt the same way toward 
you?” 

“‘Why—lI guess that’s it. Only, I would 
have gone along and—and everything 
would have come right. But she wouldn’t 
kiss me. Turned her cheek. And she was 
afraid of me. I could see it.” 

“To be sure.” Grandma nodded. “She 
would be. Now, sonny, ain’t you wishin’ 
that things was like they used to be before 
you went off to war?” 

“‘More than anything in the world!” 

“They was satisfactory then, eh? Every- 
thin’ all right?” 

“We were happy. Everything was just 
as—as I imagined everything ought to be 
when people were married.” 

“T kind of figgered they was—and now 
it looks like they wouldn’t never be again. 
Looks as if you’d up and lost something 
that was mighty valuable to you, don’t it?” 

Yes.” 

“Sonny, if you could git it back—just 
like you had it, only maybe better—would 
you be willin’ to use a lot of patience and 
foolishness?”’ 

“T think I would do anything.” 

“Sonny, did you ever come to think 
that you ain’t the only man that ever went 
to war and left his wife a couple of years? 
Because you ain’t. Lots of folks have. 
Maybe you might ’a’ heard that your 
grandpa Jowett went off to war and left me 
behind, and it was mortal nigh three year 
that I never set eye on hide or hair of him. 
Well, it was so. I was youngish then, and 
full of notions and things, like girls git to be. 
Girls is some different from men, and that’s 
a thing men don’t git to understand until 
they’re romped in like overgrown puppies 
and mussed things all up. Well, your 
grandpa Jowett come back to me after 
three year—and him and me had been as 
lovin’ as ever young folks was—and when 
he got off’n the train and come and took 
me in his arms, I thought I was goin’ to 
scream andrun. Idoneso. Ilhada feelin 
all over me that this man hadn’t no right 
to go pawin’ me over and kissin’ me any 
more than the conductor of the train had— 
because he wasn’t nothin’ but a stranger | 
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tome. But I kept my mouth perty shet— 
for a girl. He seen somethin’ was wrong— 
maybe because he felt like I was a stranger 
himself. 1’ll say this for grandpa Jowett: 
He had more sense ’n you're ever like to 
have.” She broke off and smiled up at 
Stone. 

“So I’ve been told,” he answered. 

“Well, what did your grandpa do? Did 
he come rompin’ and ragin’ in and actin’ | 
like a husband all over the place?, He | 
did not. There was consid’able of a 
onpleasant time for me for a spell, and I 
was afraid every time he looked toward 
me—but he never done more than look. 
And gradual, day by day, I found out he 
wasn’t figgerin’ himself out to be my 
husband at all, but a sort of a visitor— 
yes, sir, a sort of visitor that was int’rested 
in me and was courtin’ me. He was a big- 
enough man to do that, sonny, and he 
kep’ right on a-courtin’ me like we never 
had been married at all. He seen and 
understood things—how folks accustom 
themselves to conditions like. Love 
ain’t different from other things that’s 
human, except that it’s sweeter to have— 
and love gits used to bein’ without the 
person that’s loved. And after a while it 
jest goes to sleep rolled up in a leaf like 
one of them caterpillars that gits to be a 
butterfly next spring. It’s apt to stay 
asleep forever, or to be clean killed if 
anybody tried bustin’ through the leaf to 
wake it up. But it kin be waked natural— 
and then you got your beautiful butterfly 
back again.” 

Stone was staring at his grandmother, 
staring in silence, and thinking. 

“So your grandpa Jowett, he come a- 
courtin’ me, and he kep’ it up nigh to 
three months—figgerin’ that he’d been 
able to make me love him once, and, 
it stogd to reason that, bein’ the same 
himself and me bein’ the same, he could 
do it over ag’in. And, sonny, he done so. 
It was three months—but I calc’late he 
always figgered it was wuth it. It was to 
me. So, sonny, you needn’t to think 
you're the only couple that’s ever got into 
sich a mess—nor that there ain’t no way 
to git it straightened out—if you ain’t 
one of them rampagin’, rip-snortin’ kind 
of men that roars about husbands and their 
rights and sich like nonsense. Now I’ve 
said my say, and my mouth’s shet for all 
time. I ain’t give to interferin’ between 
man and wife. If I’ve give you an idee— 
and if you ain’t ruined things already— 
why, then, I calc’late I’m glad of it.” 

When Ruth returned, Stone was not in 
the house; he had gone for a walk—a 
thinking walk. When he came back, he 
went into the room where grandmother 
Jowett sat and nodded. That was all. 

“That’s a good boy,” said grandmother, 
and smiled to herself and went on with her 
knitting. 

At dinner, Stone opened the conversa- 
tion by referring to his idleness since he 
returned from France. 

“V’ve got to be doing something right 
away,” he said. “I think matters have 
shaped up now so that I can begin. If you 
don’t mind, Ruth, I’ll run out to Detroit 
for a week to go over things with the com- 
pany. I’d better start to-morrow, now 


that my discharge has come.” 
. He caught the glint of relief in Ruth’s 
eyes, and so did grandmother Jowett, and 
knew that his going-away was a sor. of 
reprieve for her. 
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The Warner Self- 
Lathering Brush 


Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Sanitary 


| fore. 


Free Approval Offer 


Go see this brush today at any dealer's. If his 
supply has not arrived, mail us his name on the 
coupon printed here and we will send him a brush 
for your free inspection. If entirely satisfied, pay 

$4, which includes a 35 cent cartr 
of Mennen’s Cream. If for any reason you don’t 
want the brush, you are not obliged to pay any 


money whatever. Take the coupon with you to 


10 seconds past. Lathered! 


For the quick ‘once over” in the early morning the Warner 
Fountain Brush is the greatest time saver. The “make ready” 
must be counted in seconds with a Warner. 


_ It spouts cream from its own handle right into the brush. It bursts 
into lather on your face. It does in seconds what took minutes be- 
It is the greatest aid to shaving yet invented—and the latest. 


The Warner is scientific. Experts spent five years developing it. 
The soap is in the handle of the brush itself. A turn of the cap and 
it spouts into the heart of the brush at the bend of the_bristles. Just 
enough soap, in just the right place to lather quickest. The h 
is a compact nickel plated case of just the right size and weight to 
hold comfortably. Between shaves a ventilated sleeve slides up over 
the brush to protect it, and your things, if you're traveling. Your 
whole shaving outfit, except the razor, is in this one compact unit. 


The Sanitary Way to Shave 


Go to Your Dealer 


He will recommend the Warner Brush as the sanitary way of shaving. Between 
— oe and soap are protected from dust and germs. 

e Warner adds | to utility. The brush itself is a high li i 
Rubberset. The bristles The one 
the finest—enough for many weeks. It lasts longer because there is no waste. When 
it is gone your dealer will supply a fresh sealed cartridge to fit the brush for 35c. 
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VING BRUSH 


“ everything but the razor" 


A—Removable Ventilated Cap for Guard. B—Genuine Rubberset Brush. C—Between 
shaves, the Telescope Handle forms a wet-proof guard. D—The soft flexible rubber tube de- 
livers the shaving cream to the bend of the bristles. ‘Warner Shaving Cream Cartridge 
filled with Mennen’s Shaving Cream. F--Feed Cap Control, a turn brings instant lather. 


FREE APPROVAL COUPON 
WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
911 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Send a Warner Fountain Shaving Brush in care of the 
dealer named below for my free inspection and a q 
If entirely satisfied I agree to accept the brush and pay the 


dealer $4. This does not obligate me to pay any money 
if after free examination I decide I donot want the brush. 


If Your Dealer Can’t Supply You 
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Marvel has followed marvel 
since Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented his first simple telephone, 
the forerunner of the millions in 
use today. 


In these last four decades thou- 
sands of Bell engineers have devel- 
oped a system of telephonic com- 
munication, so highly perfected, that 
the same crude instrument which 
at the beginning could hardly carry 
speech from one room to another 
can now actually be heard across 
the continent. This is because of the 
many inventions and discoveries 
which have been applied to inter- 
vening switchboard, circuits and 
other transmitting mechanism. 


The vision of the engineers has 
foreseen requirements for increased 
communication, and step by step 
the structure of the art has been ad- 


One Policy 


Multiplexing the 


vanced—each advance utilizing all 


previous accomplishments. 


No one step in advance, since the 
original invention, is of greater im- 
portance, perhaps, than that which 
has provided the multiplex system 
by which five telephone conversa- 
tions are carried on today simulta- 
neously over one toll line circuit, or 
by which forty telegraphic messages 
can be sent over the one pair of 
wires. As in a composite photo- 
graph the pictures are combined, so 
the several voice waves mingle on 
the circuit to be again separated for 
their various destinations. 


By this wonderful development 
the Bell System obtains for the pub- 
lic a multiplied usefulness from its 
long distance plant and can more 
speedily and completely meet the 
needs of a nation of telephone users. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


A New Way 


Any Kind 


commissions. Investigate at once. 


today (a postal will do) to 


i Dept. 20 ; 
The Simplex Company 1123 New York ort, 
They will send you full particulars without cost or obligation. 


Real Estate 


Any Where, 


GOT cash for my property in less than two weeks. 
Made sale myself so had no commission to pay. 
You can do the same with The Simplex Plans for 
Selling Real Estate. No matter where located, these 
practical, scientific Plans will show you how to sell your property 
—quickly, and for cash—without employing agents or paying 
Learn how easily you can use 
The Simplex Plans, just as I did, to sell your real estate. Write 


Quick Results! 


“Sold for Cash in ro - 
days. Recommend your 
methods.”—Wm. H. 
Cartland, Mass. ‘Your 
method sold my farm 
for cash.” —Mrs. L. 
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Stone went, and remained not a week 
but ten days. When he came home again, 
Ruth, who had looked forward to his 
arrival with dread, noted, with a little 
wrinkl of puzzlement, that he was differ- 
ent, intangibly different. She couldn’t just 
place her finger on the change, but his 
manner was not the same. He had not 
offered to kiss her, to touch her when he 
came, but had only offered his hand and 
shaken hers as any arriving guest in the 
house might have done. And from that 
day, with what care and schooling of 
himself Ruth did not know, he conducted 
himself scrupulously as a guest. He had 
brought her a great bunch of roses when 
he came. Now, day after day, he was 
absent from the house from early morning 
until dinner-hour. Some evenings, too, 
he was absent, though Ruth did not know 
that business had no part in his absence. 
It made things easier for her. She saw him 
three or four evenings a week, and then he 
was courteous, thoughtful—almost eagerly 
thoughtful. Diffidently, at first, he invited 
her to dinners in town and to the theater. 
He planned surprises for her. He brought 
her gifts. And never for an instant allowed 
himself to appear in the character of a 
husband—always as a guest, possibly a 
suitor. 

Women are keen, but the situation was 
abnormal. Ruth did not perceive the 
suitor in the husband, but she did perceive 
the gentleness and the thoughtfulness— 
and day by day she postponed the deter- 
mination she had taken of leaving his house 
to shift for herself in the quest of happi- 
ness. 

It was not that her attitude had changed. 
She felt now as she had felt at the begin- 
ning, except that her fear of him was going, 
finally was gone. She was able to tell 
herself that she had nothing to fear from 
him. Which was no mean advance. And 
he was undeniably good company. Actu- 
ally she enjoyed some of the parties they 
had together—and was quite unconscious 
of it. But day after day, week after week, 
they seemed to be growing no closer to 
each other. Stiil, they were strangers. 

Then Stone realized—and the realization 
was sudden, alarming—that he loved Ruth 
—loved her as a lover. He had been simu- 
lating the suitor, and his simulation had 
changed to reality. He loved her, and this 
courtship had become no sham, no pre- 
tense, but the great business of his life. 
He was fighting now, not to regain some- 
thing that had been beautiful in his past 
life but to win something new and wonder- 
ful. It was as if his youth had returned, 
and the longing, throbbing uncertain days 
of his youth and his devotion to a girl. 

With love came fear. It was as if he 
wooed a maid whose love had never been 
awakened, and which he stood the common 
chance of man to win; he was wooing a 
woman who had been his wife and to whom 
his presence had become repulsive. It 
seemed a hopeless quest, an impossible 
task. He was afraid with a great fear. 

He persisted now, not from a sense of 
duty, not from mere hope of piecing to- 
gether broken fragments, but driven by that 
which through all the ages had urged men 
on to miracles of endeavor. He was all 


lover; his every thought and every action 
were devoted to the winning of his love. 
And he met with nothing but discourage- 
ment. That intangible curtain was still 
between them, and he could not pierce 
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it. Ruth tolerated him now, or so he 
fancied, but that was all. He could not 
bear to look forward to a life of toleration 
by her—and nothing more. It were far 
better to end the situation, to allow her to 

, to make it possible for both of them to 
take up new lives amid new events. This 
he often told himself in his discouragement, 
but he could not endure the thought. He 
would persevere another day, another 
week, another month. 

So another day and another week and 
another month were left behind, and his 
discouragement was only the greater. It 
often seemed to him that they were farther 
apart than ever, that they had settled in 
this new rut, that Ruth had resolved to 
endure him as long as his conduct remained 
unchanged, and that matters were hope- 
less. 

More than once he was compelled to 
restrain a boyish declaration of his love 
—on evenings when they had returned 
from theater or party and she entered 
their home more beautiful, more alluring in 
his eyes than she had been in her first 
youth. But he had repressed these declara- 
tions, had made no sign—never had he 
attempted an advance, even such an 
advance as a hopeful lover might have 
dared. There was too much at stake, and 
he stood appalled before the possibility of 
making a false step and ruining everything 
—even hope. 

It was toward the end of the third month 
of the experiment that Stone took Ruth 
into town to see a new musical show that 
had the city by the ears. Afterward, they 
went to the sort of foolish place to eat that 
young men take their sweethearts to. It 
was a delightful evening. Ruth seemed 
more like her old self than she had seemed 
since he came home from France; she was 
bright, laughing, rather excited, delightful. 
He fancied there was a difference in her 
attitude toward him, a swaying toward 
him, and the thought of the possibility of 
it went to his head giddily. For that night, 
he had made her forget. That was what 
he did not realize—that he had made her 
forget that she was abroad, not with a de- 
lightful companion but with her husband. 

It was well past midnight when they 
opened their door. Ruth sighed a tired 
sigh and sank down, without removing 
her wraps, on the big davenport, and, lean- 
ing back, closed her eyes. Stone stood in 
the door, gazing at her, and, as he gazed at 
the allurement of her, he felt again that 
impulse to declare his love, to ask the boon 
of her love in return. But he dared not. 
He set his teeth, clenched his fingers—his 
face was stern and forbidding with the 
effort. And she opened her eyes and 
looked up at him. She leaned forward 
suddenly, staring; then, with a little cry 
of tear, she pressed her handkerchief to 
her face, brushed past him hurriedly, and 
ran up the stairs. | 

Stone did not turn. He had seen enough, 
heard enough. That. sudden movement, 
that little cry of fear! He understood. The 
three months of patient courtship had 
been in vain. He was still a stranger, 
tepulsive to her. It was the end. He had 
reached the limit of his forbearance and 
of his patience. He was defeated. Noth- 
ing remained now but to admit defeat, 
and to release her. Anything—anything 
was better than this! He went to the 
Stairs and called. She did not reply. 
“Ruth!” he called again. “Ruth!” 


“Yes,” she answered faintly. 

‘Will you come down, please? There is | 
something I must say to you.” 

“Not to-night. I’m tired, Stone. To- | 
morrow.” 

“T’m sorry, Ruth—but it must be to- 
night. Now.” 

He heard her coming, saw her descend 
the stairs, lovely in her evening gown— 
lovely until one saw the expression of her 
face, which was one of terror and grief. 

“T won’t be long,” he said hurriedly, 
“but this thing has to have anend. You | 
must see that. You wanted it to end | 
months ago. You remember what you 
said to me then. Well, I think you were 
right. When you are ready, you may go— 
or I shall go. It is as you prefer—any- 
thing you want, so long as this condition 
is ended.”’. 

She stood leaning against the arm of a 
big chair for support. She was white, big 
of eye, frightened.. It cut to his heart that 
she should be afraid of him, even now when 
he was giving to her her freedom. 

“You—want me to—go?” she said. 

Yes.” 

“Very well,” she said, standing straight 
and looking into his eyes. She even tried 
to smile. It was only by an effort that he 
stayed himself from crushing he~ in his 
arms. 

“Yes,” he repeated, and then, impetu- 
ously: “I have loved you, Ruth—loved 
you. I thought—well, I thought that if I 
were patient, if I waited, if I began at the 
very beginning and made love to you again 
as I did when we first met—that things 
would come right. I was foolish enough to 
believe that if I could make you love me 
once, I could make you love me again. It 
was foolish. I have only ruined another 
three months for you—when you might 
have been rid of me. But you mustn’t 
blame-me too much. I couldn’t let you 
go. I don’t know how I can let you go 
now—because I love you, Ruth—you must 
always remember that—that I love you. 
I loved you even when [ saw fear in your 
eyes a moment ago. Even when I saw 
that you dreaded to have me near you for 
fear that I might touch you. I loved you 
even then—and God help me!—I think I 
shall always love you.” 

He stopped and stared at the floor. He 
did not look into her face, did not see that 
she was staring at him with eyes that 
refused to believe, with lips parted, with 
bosom rising and falling. He did not see 
that she opened her lips to speak but that 
words would not come. He did not see 
that she took a tottering step toward him, 
and that her hands lifted a trifle toward 
him—pitifully—and dropped again to her 
side. 

“Stone!” she whispered. 

He looked up with eyes that saw nothing. 

“ Yes? ” 

“You—that is true? You—mean that— 
that you love me?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

She laughed queerly. 

“You saw fear in my eyes—yes. It was 
fear—a dreadful fear— Oh, Stone—I 
looked up and saw your face. It was so 
stern, so forbidding. I was afraid it meant 
that I had lost you. That was the fear. 
You have held me at arms’ length so long, 
Stone.. Always I remembered those awful 
words I said to you—and I knew you must 
remember them. And you kept me at 
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99 
and Real Money! 

‘And if only I’d started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare time study 
would do for a man. Taking up that 
I. C.S. course marked the real beginning 
of my success. In three months I received 
my first promotion. But I kept right on 
studying and I’ve been climbing ever 
since.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. How much 
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the step that is bound to bring you more 
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the delay has cost you? 
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To Glory in Nature 


—sense the exhilaration of all out-doors and drink of the joy of 
living, you must have health — largely a matter of keeping the 


digestive and eliminative organs functioning properly. 
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acted like a strange guest in the house. 
And it was not long before I knew that | 
loved you and could never love anyone 
else. Then I was afraid. I knew a time 
would come when your patience would be 
gone—and you would leave me—and 
to-night I thought I saw it in your face 


that the time had come. And I was 
terrified.” 

“Ruth— 

“Tt’s true. We’v: both been blind—. 
blind! You thought— Oh, how was it 


you couldn’t see? How was it that you 
couldn’t see how I yearned to have you 
take me in your arms as you used to. Do 
you remember? And I have cried myself 
to sleep, thinking that you did not love me, 
did not want me. Oh, Stone!” 

Png took a step toward her, and she met 

im. 

“Do I remember?” he whispered. ‘Was 
it like this?” 

“This,” she murmured presently. 

“Oh, Stone, this is wonderfully better! 
You have improved.” 

“With practise,” he said, and laughed 
gaily, happily. 

Next morning, Ruth.went to grand- 
mother Jowett’s door. Grandmother 
Jowett was packing her trunk. 

““What’s this, grandmother? You're not 
getting ready to go?” 

“Calc’late I be,” said grandmother, with 
a wise smile. ‘‘Calc’late the job of work 
I come to do is nigh about finished.” 


Even as You and | 
(Continued from page 29) 


enough of how beautiful it is? When I was 
a kid on my pap’s farm out there, eighty 
miles beyond the ridge, instead of playing 
with the kids that used to torment me 
because I was a heavy, I just used to lay 
out evenings like this on a hay-rack or 
something and look and look and look. 
There’s something about this soft kind of 
scenery that a person that’s born in it 
never gets tired of. Why, I’ve exhibited 
out in California right under the nose of 
the highest kind of mountains; but gimme 
the little scenery every time.” 

“T’m a lump—that’s what 1 am. Nine 
months of laying. I’m a lump—on a 
woman, too!” 


“Why, Jas, Teenie’s proud to have you — 


on—on her. Ain’t we got plans for each 
other after— you get well? Why, half the 
time I’m just in heaven over that. That’s 
why, honey, if only you won’t let yourself 
get setbacks! That’s all the doctor says 1s 
between you and getting well. That’s all 
that keeps you down, Jas, you scaring me 
and making me go against the doctor's 
orders. Last week your eating that steak 
—that drink you stole—ain’t you ashamed 
to have got out of bed that way and broke 
the lock? You—you mustn’t ever again, 
Jas, make me go against the doctor.” 

“T gets crazy. Crazy with laying.” 

“Just think, Jas—here I’ve drew out the 
last six hundred ready to be paid down on 
the place and us ready to begin to farm 
it. Ain’t that worth holding yourself in 
for? It wouldn’t be right, Jas, it would be 
something terrible if we had to break into 
that six hundred for medicine and doctors. 
I don’t know what to make of you, honey, 


| all those months so quiet and behaved on 


your back, and now that you're getting 


| | | 
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ShePlayed toLose! 


This woman—so soft—so in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
hell—this woman played to lose. Across the 
gleaming tables her long white hands pushed the 
bills. One after another the yellow 
backed hundred dollar bills passed from her golden 
bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 


How she got there—why she was there—how she 
got away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale 
with not one mystery, but three—and it has been 
told by to-day’s master of detective mystery— 


ARTHUR B. 


REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


CRAIG KENNEDY 
(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has taken 
science—science that stands for this age—and allied it 
to the mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even 
to the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is worked out 
scientifically. For nearly ten years 
America has been watching his Craig 
Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, 
new, startling things that detective- 
hero would unfold. 

Such plots—such suspense—with 
. real, vivid people moving through the 

maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror stories. 
English writers have thrilled whole 
nations by their artful heroes. Russian 
i ity has fashi d wild tales of 
mystery. But all these seem old- 
fashioned—out of date—beside the 
infinite variety—the weird excitement 
| of Arthur B. Reeve’s. tales 


FREE-Poe 


To those who send the coupon 
romptly, we will give FREE a set of 
ai Poe’s masterpieces in 10 

volumes, When the police of Paris 
e most fearful 


a! 
found the solution. The story is in one 
of these volumes. He was a detective 
* by instinct—he was a story teller by 
divine inspiration. Before or since—no 
| one has ever had his power to make 
your hair stand on end—to send chills 


uced. To them he is the great 
American classic. 
This is a wonderful combination. 

Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. 

You can get the Reeve at a remark- 

; ably low price and the Poe FREE. 


WHARPER & BROTHERS 
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Harper & Brothers, 2 Franklin Square, New York 


i, md me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve— 
12 volumes. Also send me, absolutely FREE, the set of 

ar Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the books are not 
latisfactory, 1 will return both sets within 10 days at 
yourexpense. Otherwise I will send $z at once, and $2 
month for 12 months. 


gimme a swig! 


well, the—the old liquor-thirst setting in. 
We never will get our start that way, Jas. 
We got plans, if you don’t hinder your poor 
Teenie. The doctor told me, honey— 
honest, he did—one of them spells—from 
liquor could—could take you off—just like 
that. Even getting well the way you are!” 

“T’m a lump; that’s what I am.” 

“You ain’t, Jas; you’re just everything 
in the world.” 

““Sponging off a woman!” 

“¢Sponging!’ With our own little farm 
and us farming it to pay it off! I like 
that!” 

“Gimme a swig, Teenie. For God’s sake 
! 


“‘Jas—Jas, I’m going to get me a man 


nurse out here—honest I am!” 


“A swig, Teenie.” 

“Please, Jas—it’s only for bad spells— 
five drops mixed up in your medicine. 
That’s six dollars a bottle, Jas, and only 
for bad spells.” 

“Stingy gut!” 

“Looka down there, honey—there’s old 
man Wyncoop’s cow broke tether again. 
What you bet he’s out looking for her? 
See her winding up the road.” 

“Stingy gut!” 

“You know I ain’t stingy. If the doc- 
tors didn’t forbid, I’d buy you ten bottles, 
I would, if it cost twenty a bottle. I’m 
trying to do what the doctor says is best, 

as.’ 


‘Best!’ I know what’s best. A few 
dollars in my pocket for me to boss over 
and buy me the things I need is what’s 
best. I’m a man born to having money in 
his pocket. I’m none of your molly- 
coddles.” 

“Sure you ain’t! Haven’t you got over 
ninety dollars under your pillow this 
minute? Ain’t the boy got all the spending 
money he wants and nowheres to spend it? 
Ain’t that a good one, Jas? All the spend- 
ing money he wants and nowheres to spend 
it. Next thing the boy knows, he’s going 
to be working the farm and sticky with 
money. Ain’t it wonderful, Jas, never no 
showing for us again? O God, ain’t that 
just wonderful?” 

He reached up then to stroke her hand, 
a short pincushion of a hand, white enough, 
but amazingly inundated with dimples. 

“Nice old Big Tent!” 

““That’s the way, honey! Honest, when 
you get one of your nice spells, your poor 
old Teenie would do just anything for you.” 

“T get crazy with pain. It makes me 
ugly.” 

“I know, Jas—I know—anyway, you 
fix it, honey. I ain’t got a kick coming—a 
—tub like me to have—you.” 

She loomed behind his cot, carefully 
out of his range of vision, her own gaze 
out across the drowsing countryside. A veil 
of haze was beginning to thicken, whole 
schools of crickets whirring into it. 

“Tf—if not for one thing, Jas, you know 
—you know what? I think if a person was 
any happier than me, she—she’d die.” 

“Let’s play I’m Rockefeller laying on 
his country estate, Teenie. Come on; 
let’s kid ourselves along. Gimme the six 
hundred, Teenie.” 

“Why don’t you ask me, Jas, except for 
what I’d be the happiest girl? Well, it’s 
this. If only I could wear a cloak so when 
I got in it, you couldn’t see me! If only 
I never had to walk in front of you so—so 
you got to look at me!” 

“You been a good gal to me, Big Tent. 


“Holler ’nuff!’’ 


They hadn’t a thing in the world against 
each other—unless it was that Tom Sawyer 
thought the other boy altogether too well 
dressed. They had never even seen each other 
until a few minutes before—and here they 
were tied in a knot. 

Do you remember the time when the mere 
sight of another boy made you mad—and 
what mighty good friends you might be with 
that boy a few minutes later? 

It is the undying spirit of youth—of boy- 
hood—the precious, subtle something that has 
passed away with the years and that comes 
back to you with a laugh—a choke in the 
throat—every time you open a page of 
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No wonder we love this greatest 
of all Americans—his soul is that 
of all America—young—gallant and 
unafraid. 
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The test of time is behind 
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lief for coughs and colds. 
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I never even look twice at you—that’s how 


| used a fellow can get to anything. I’m 


going ‘o square it up with you, too.” 

“You mean it’s me will square it with 
you, Jas—you see if I don’t. Why, there’ll 
be nothing too much for me to do to make 


| up for the happiness we’re going to have, 


Jas. I’m going to make this the kinda 


little home you read about in the maga- 
| zines. 
| furniture, paint it up white, after we got 


Tear out all this old rented junk 


the six hundred paid down and the money 
beginning to come in. I’m even going to 
fix up the little trap-door room in the attic, 
so that if the baron or any of the old ex- 
hibit crowd happen to be showing in Xenia 
or around, they can visit us. Just think, 
Jas—a spare room for the old crowd! 
Honest, it’s funny; but there’s not one 
thing scares me about all these months on 
the place alone here, Jas, now that we 
bought the gun, except the nightmares 
sometimes that we—we’re back exhibiting. 
That’s why I want to keep open house for 
them that ain’t as lucky as us. Honest, 
Jas—I—I just can’t think it’s real, not 
anyways till we’ve paid down six hundred 
and—the fellow you keep joking about 
that wears his collar wrong side ’fore comes 
out from Xenia to read the ceremony. Oh, 
Jas, I—I’ll make it square with you. You'll 
never have a sorry day for it.” 

“Yourre all right, Big Tent,” said the 
Granite Jaw, lying back suddenly, lips 
twitching. 

“Ain’t you feeling well, honey? Let 
me fix you an egg?” 

“A little swig, Teenie—a little one, is 
all I ask.” 

“No, no—please, Jastrow; don’t begin— 
just as I had you forgetting.” 

“It does me good, I tell you. I know my 
constitution better than a quack country 
boob does. i’m a freak, I am—a prize 
concession that has to be treated special. 
Since that last swig, I tell you, I been a 
different man. I need the strength. I got 
to have a little in my system. I’m a freak, 
I tell you. Everybody knows there’s noth- 
ing like a swig for strength.” 

“‘Not for you. It’s poison, Jas—so much 
poison! Don’t you remember what they 
said to you after the operation? All your 
life you got to watch out—just the little 
prescribed for you is all your system has 
got to have—wouldn’t I give it to you 
otherwise—wouldn’t I?” 

“Swig, Teenie. Honest to God, just 
a swig!” 

“No, no, Jas; no, no, no!” 

Suddenly Jastrow the Granite Jaw drew 
down his lips to a snarl, his hands clutching 
into the coverlet and drawing it up off his 
feet. 

“Gimme!” he said. “I’ve done it 
before and I’ll do it now—smash up the 
place! Gimme! You're getting me crazy! 
This time you got me crazy. Gimme—you 
hear—gimme!”’ 

“‘Jas—for, God’s sakes—no—no!” 

“Gimme, by God, you hear; gimme!” 
There was a wrenching movement of his 
body, a fumbling beneath the pillow, and 
Mr. Jastrow suddenly held forth, in 
crouched attitude of cunning, something 
cold, something glittering, something steel. 

“Now,” he said, head jutting forward, 
and through shut teeth, “now gimme, or 
by God——” 

“‘Jas—Jas—for God’s sake—have you 
gone crazy? Where’d you get that gun? Is 
that where I heard you sneaking this morn- 
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ing—over to my trunk—for my watch-dog 
—gimme that gun—Jas! You—you’re 
crazy, Jas!” 

“You gimme, was what I said, and 
gimme quick. You see this thing pointing 
—well, gimme quick!” 

“Jas—” 

“Don’t ‘Jas’ me. I’m ugly this time, 
and when I’m ugly, Z’m ugly!” 

“All right! All right! Only, for God’s 
sakes, Jas, don’t get out of bed; don’t get 
crazy ‘enough to shoot that thing. Y ll get 
it. Wait, Jastrow, it’s all right—you’re all 
right. I'll get it. See—Teenie’s going. 
Wait—wait—Teenie’s going—”’ She edged 
out and she edged in, hysteria audible in 
her breathing. “Jas, honey, won’t you 
please——” 

“Gimme, was what I said, gimme—and 
quick!” 

Her arm under his head, the glass tilted 
high against his teeth, he drank deeply, 
gratefully, breathing out finally and lying 
back against his pillow, his right hand 
uncurling of its clutch. 

She lifted the short-snouted, wide-bar- 
reled, and steely object off the bed-edge 
gingerly, tremblingly. 

“More like it,” he said, running his 
tongue around his mouth; “more like it.” 

“‘Jas—Jas, what have you done?” 

“Great stuff! Great stuff!” He kept 
repeating. 

“Tf—if you wasn’t so sick, honey—I 
don’t know what Id do after such a terrible 
thing like this—you acting like this—so 
terrible! God, I—I’m all trembling!” 

“Great stuff!” he said, reaching out and, 
eyes still closed, patting her. ‘Great stuff 
—nice old Big Tent!” 

“Try to sleep now, Jas. You musta had 
a spell of craziness. This is awful. Try 
to sleep. If only you don’t get a spell— 
Sleep—please!”’ 

“You wait! Guy with the collar on 
wrong side round—he’s the one—he’s the 
one!” 

“Ves—yes, honey; try to sleep!” 

“T wanna dream I’m Rockefeller. If 
there’s one thing I want to dream, it’s 
Rockefeller.” 

“Not now—not now—— 

“Lemme go to sleep like a king.” 

‘Yes, honey.” 

“Like a king.” 

She slid her hand finally into one of the 
voluminous folds of her dress, withdrawing, 
and placing a rubber bound roll into his 
hands. 

“There, honey, go to sleep now—like 
a king.” 

He fingered it, finally sitting up to count, 
leaning forward to the ring of lamplight. 

“Six hundred bucks! Six hundred! 
Wow—oh, wow! If Sid could only see me 
now!” 

“He can, honey—he can— Go to sleep 
—sh-h-h-h!” 

“Slide ’em under—slide ’em under, 
Rockefeller.” 

She lifted his head, placing the small wad 
beneath. He turned over, cupping his 
hand in his cheek, breathing outward, 
deeply, very deeply. 

as?” 


“ Huh?” 

“ Ain’t you all right?”’ You're breathing 
so hard. Quit breathing so hard! It scares 
me. Quit making those funny noises: 
Honey—for God’s sake—quit!”. 

Jastrow the Granite Jaw did quit, s° 


” 


suddenly, so completely, his face turned 
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outward toward the purpling meadows and 
his mouth slightly open, that a mirror 
held finally and frantically against it did 
not so much as cloud. 


At nine o’clock there drew up outside 
the coolie-faced house, one of those small 
tin motor-cars which are tiny mile-scaven- 
gers to the country road, With a thridding 
of engine and a play of lamps which turned 


' green, gray, it drew up short, a rattling at 


the screen door following almost imme- 
diately. 

“Doctor, that you? O my God, Doctor, 
it’s too late! It’s all over, Doctor— 
Doctor—it’s all over!” Trembling in a 
frenzy of haste, Miss Hoag drew back the 
door, the room behind her flickering with 
shadows from an uneven wick. 

“You’re the ‘fat,’ ain’t you? 
that’s keepin’ him?” 

“What-- what— — ” 

“So you’re the meal-ticket! Say—leave 
it to Will. Leave it to that boy not to 
get lost in this world. Ain’t it like him to 
the T to pick a good-natured ‘fat’?” 

There entered into Miss Hoag’s front 
room, Miss Sidonia Sabrina, of the Flying- 
Fish Troupe, World’s Aeronaut Trapeze 
Wonder, gloved and ringleted, beaded of 
eyelash and pink of ear-lobe, the teeth 
somewhat crookedly but pearlily white, 
because the lips were so red; the parasol 
long and impudent!y parrot-handled, gilt 
mesh bag clanking against a cluster of 
sister baubles. 

“Tf it ain’t Will to the T! Pickin’ his-. 
self a ‘fat’ to sponge on. Can you beat 
it? M-m. Was you the ‘fat’ in the Coney 
concession?” 

“Who—whatta you—want?” 

“We was playin’ the Zadalia County 
Fair. I heard he was on his back. The 
‘little’ in our show, Baroness de Ross, has 
a husband playin’ Coney with youse. 
Where is he? Tell him his little Sid is here. 
Was his little Sid fool enough to beat it 
all the way over here in a flivver for eight 


The one 


bucks the round trip? She was. Where 
is he?” ; 
“He—who—you—— ” 


“You’re one of them good-natured 
simps, ain’t you? So was I, dearie. It 
don’t pay. I always said of Will, he could 
bleed a sour pickle. Where is he? Tell 
him his little Sid is here with thirty minutes 
before she meets up with the show on the 
ten-forty, when it shoots through Xenia. 
Tell him she was fool enough to come 
because he’s flat on his back.” 

‘‘I—that’s him—Jastrow—there—O my 
God—that’s him laying there, miss—who 
are you? Sid—I thought—I never knew 
—who are you? I thought it was Doc. 
He went off in a flash—I was standing 
right here—I— O God!” 

_ There seemed to come suddenly over the 
sibilant Miss Sidonia Sabrina a quieting- 
down, a lessening of twinkle and shimmer 
and swish. She moved slowly toward the 
huddle on the cot, parasol leading, and her 
hands crossed atop the parrot. 

God!” she said. “Will dead! 
Will dead! I musta had a hunch. God, 
{ musta! All of a sudden, I makes up my 
mind. I jumps ahead of theshow. God— 
I musta had one of my hunches. That 
lookin’-glass I broke in Dayton. God, I— 

musta!” 

‘Tt come so sudden, miss. It’s a’ wonder 
I didn’t die, too, right on the spot. I was 
standing here and——” 
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Needs the Expert Accountant 


Make Yourself the Man Wanted 


The opportunity is here for expert accountants. The war is over. 
An immense program of reconstruction is to be carried out. Haphazard, 


hit or miss methods 


must give way to exactness, efficiency and the 
skilled handling of problems—both old and new. 


That all means a 


greater demand than ever before for the man trained in modern accounting—the 
man who is a keen analyst—who can map the conditions of a business—think—plan. 


ome An Expert 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert business analyst. They*need the 


man who can 


show them where they stand—who can map the whole situation ir 


figures—who can suggest ways to eliminate waste of time and money and tell why 
and how to authorize expenditures in certain directions—who can tell what the real 
income of the business is and how to put economical policies into operation. Every 
business must have this information if it is to meet the close competition of today 


and make correct reports to the government. The man who can do all this and 
who can put efficient — into the office or factory is the man wanted 


now. He is the man to w 


Get Instruction from the 
LaSalle Experts 


These experts helped L. C. Railsback to get a 
salary raise of 288%4—they trained H. E. Brown 
for a 200% increase—they enabled John J. Deckert 
to make ten times the cost of his course within 
six months from enrollment. LaSalle training 
has raised thousands of men to better positions. 


The LaSalle method will train you by mail under 
the direct supervision of William B. Castenholz, 
A.M., C. P.A., FormerComptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois, assisted by a staff 
Certified Public Accountants including members 
of the American Institute of Accountants. Analysis 
and Organization, and the Principles of Account- 
ing, Auditing, Commercial Law and Scientific 
Management al} made clear; and you will be given 

al preparation for the C. P. A. examinations. 


Train by Mail 
Hold your present position while preparing for 
a higher one. Only your spare time is needed. 
Thousands of men have won quick advancement 
and ‘ncreased salaries this way. Thesame chance 
is open to you. Begin your preparation now. 


Enrollment also gives you free use of our Consult- _ 


ing Service which brings advice on any business 
problem whenever you want it. 

The demand for expert accountants is beyond the 

available supply, of trained men even in ordinary times. 

reconstruction iod to follow peace will intensify 

the need for sponel in this field. This is your oppor- 

tunity. Cashinonit, Train now! 


om important, executive responsibilities will be given. 


Small Fee—Easy Terms 


_ The cost of LaSalle training is so small that the 
increased salary it will enable you to draw will soon 
pey for it over andover. (Many LaSalle members 

ve been advanced before they completed their 
courses). You can pay on our easy terms—a little 
every month if you desire. 


° Mail the coupon and we will send you 
Write full particulars — also our valuable 
book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’ 
and our book “Proof’’ containing evidence from 
men who have advanced to high positions thru 
this course of expert training. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 455-HA Chicago, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please 

send me particulars regarding your Extension 

| Course of training in Higher Accounting and your 

Consulting Service. Also your books, “Ten Years’ 
motion In One” and “Proof.’’ 


ay Full Prices’ 


An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


_HONIC’S 
BALDPATE 


OND Banking is the} | } 
| 


DeRoy Reg. in 
Pes) | Canada 


HAIR TONIC 
NEVER FAILS 


Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. elieves the aralp of 


perfumed and free from oil. Makes 
the hair light and fluffy. 
Send 10c for Trial Size 
Applications obtained at the better 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West 34th Street, Dept. C. 
Sold by all druggists or send $1.00 
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- Begin This Spring to Wear Them 


Even if all makers were to use the fine materials that we do, Holeproof Hosiery 
would still excel. because of our specialized methods of knitting. 
For more than sixteen years these hose have amazed the public 
by their durability—and they are just as durable today as ever, be- 
sides being more beautiful. 
Women's and Children’s, 55c upward; Men's, 35¢ upward 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated book and price list 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Mil kee, Wis. mn? ‘ 
10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England York 8t.. 


ian: 
° eproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. (989) wary 
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Copy This Sketch 
| —and let me see 
what you can do 
with it. Cartoonists 
and illustrators earn 
$25 to $125 or more “» 
per week. A large 
proportion of the newspaper artists who 
are gaining success today were trained by 
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also our wonderful showy assem- 
bled Solitaire Diamond Clusters. 


this course. My practical system of 
. * personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
Loftis Perfection velop your drawing ability as it developed 
* A theirs. Many years’ experience drawing 
Diamond Rings = and qualifies me 
by our diamond experts and is skil- sketch of acts tom for 
full information about the course, together 
gold 6-prong ring, possessing with test lesson plate, samples of students’ 
4 ‘of delicate grace work and evidence of what you too can 
and ty. accomplish. Please state your age. 
Down, $5 a Month. s 
| $10 The Landon School of, 
a i 
: specially If you are earning less than 
nd priced unusuall: 
Y tow. Whatever you select wil $50.00 PER WEEK 
sen yus. You see —_ 
if ent. and like to draw—you should study 
isfied, pay one-fifth of porchase price and keep it; balance 
divided into eight its, payabl hly. Stand- 
ard world-renowned watches on credit terms as low as : 
$2.50 amonth. Send for Catalog. i apt 
OF TI Matis Grom State St. Write for FREE 
jus eG cal jogue. - 
CHICAGO, ILL. COMMERCIAL ART SCHOCL 
BROS & CO. iés8 STORES IN LEADING CITIES 710, 116 So- Ave- 
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Suddenly, Miss Sabrina fumbled in the 
gilt mesh bag for her kerchief, her face 
lifting to cry. 

“He spun me dirt, Will did If ever a 
girl was spun dirt, that girl was me; but 
just the same it—it’s my husband layin’ 
there—it’s my husband, no matter what 
dirt he spun me. O God—O—OQ——” 

At half-after ten, to a powdering of eye- 


_| sockets, a touching-up with lip-stick, a 
‘readjustment of three-tiered hat, Miss 


Sidonia Sabrina took leave. There were 
still streaks showing through her retouched 
cheeks. 

“T left you the collar-and-cuff box with 
his initials on, dearie, for a remembrance. 


| I give it to him the first Christmas after 


we was married, before he got to developing 
rough. I been through his things now 
entire. I got ’em all with me. If there’s 
such a thing as a recordin’ angel, you'll go 
down on the book. Will was a bad lot; 
but he’s done with it now, dearie. I never 
seen the roughness crop up in a man so 
sudden the way it did in Will. You can 
imagine, dearie, when the men in the troupe 
horsewhipped him one night for the way 
he lit in on me one night in drink. That 
was the night he quit. O God, maybeI 
don’t look it, dearie, but I been through 


| the millin my day. But that’s all over now 


him layin’ there—my husband. Will wasa 
good ‘strong’ in his day—nobody can’t ever 
take that away from him. I’m leavin’ you 
the funeral money out of what he had 


| under his pillow. It’s a godsend to me, my 
_ husband layin’ up that few hundred when 


things ain’t so good with me. You wasa 
good influence, dearie. I never knew him 
to save a cent. I’d never have thought it. 
Not a cent from him all these months. My 
legs for the air-work ain’t what they used 
to be. Inflammatory rheumatism, y’know. 
I’ve got a mind to buy me a farm, too, 
dearie. Settledown. Say—I got to hand it 
to you, dearie—you’re one fine ‘fat.’ Baby 


| Ella herself had nothin’ on you, and I’ve 


worked with as fine ‘fats’ as there is in the 
business. You're sure one fine ‘fat,’ and if 
there’s such thing as a recordin’ angel— 
I got to catch that train, dearie—the 
chauff’s honkin’—no grandmother stories 
goes with my concession. Here’s twenty- 
five for the funeral. If it’s more, lemme 
know. Sidonia Sabrina, care Flying-Fish 
Troupe, State Fair, Butler County, Ohio. 
Good-by, dearie—and God bless you!” 

Long after the thridding of engine had 
died away and the purple quiet flowed 
over the path of twin lamplight, Miss 
Hoag stood in her half-open screen door, 
gazing after. There were no tears in her 
eyes; indeed, on the contrary, the echo of 
the chug-chugging, which still lay on the 
air, had taken on this rhythm: 


Better to have loved a short man 
Than never to have loved atalli. 


Better to have loved a short man 
Than never to have loved atall. 


Notice to SusscriBers—If your copy of 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you prompily on 
the 1oth of the month, do not assume that tt 
has been lost in transit. Owing to the present 
congested condition of the railways, delays im 
the operating of mail-trains are inevitable. 
Therefore, in the event of the magazine’s non- 
arrival on the roth, our subscribers are advis 

to wait a few days before writing us, for by 
that time it will probably be in their hands. 
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“Che way you dress your hair 


must be perfectly adapted to the shape of your face if 
would make of your beauty possibilities. The soft 
hair is the greatest aid to beauty. It brings out your best features—conceals 
and softens your less attractive ones. 


Every woman can have beautiful, heakhy. luxuriant hair. It is entirely a 

matter of care. Hair should have the same attention as the skin, teeth and 

fingernails. Wash it frequeniy. Keep the scalp exquisitely clean with a 

good shampoo. Give the hair the invigoration and nourishment it needs 

through the regular use of a pure tonic. - Study 

In the Q-ban preparations you will find the complete answer to all hair toilet Your Sithouette! 
needs. Each article is the result of careful study scientifically compounded ideal way w drew 
from the purest ingredients - - designed to nourish and preserve the hair, make 

it more abundant, keep it soft, glossy and help it retain its natural youthful Seles entaae ae 
complete satisfaction give mail you a copy f you'll write. 

Q-ban ations are for sale throughout the 


United States and Canada at oe stores, toilet 
goods counters or wherever toilet goods are sold. 


‘Hessig- Ellis, Chemists Memphis, Tenn. 


for the hair 
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“T took it and tore it open. 
I shall never forget what I 


read: 


‘CAPTAIN FOHN LAUDER 
KILLED IN ACTION 
DEC. 28. WAR OFFICE (OFFICIAL)” 


Here you have the great motive of a great 
heart for the writing of a great book. He 
visited the soldiers, sang to them, lived 
with them in the mire of the trenches—and out 
of it comes this wonderful, vibrant, joyous and 
sad, glorious story of the struggle. 


Fes! 
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give over at last, for I was tired, and 


done I went shoot amang the om, deep. We hed our orders. The Rever- 
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MINSTREL FRANCE 


Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL LiBprRARY Co. 


$2.00 Wherever Books are Sold 
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The 


Passionate Pilgrim 


(Continued from page 83) 


purpose. One thing: Miriam must not be 
allowed to see this man again. He would 
be coming around in the morning. 

Appleby, when she laid the matter rather 
heatedly before him at the dinner-table, 
complicated her mental processes by re- 
marking: 

“To-morrow? My dear girl, if he’s as 
completely daffy over her as the nurse’s 
story makes out, he won’t sit around until 
to-morrow. He'll be calling this evening. 
I should say she can look for him about 
twenty minutes to eight.” 

Esther laid down her knife and fork. 

“Will,” she said, “we must go straight 
over there.” 

“The thing has awkward aspects. Mir- 
iam’s most twenty-five. It’s her own 
house. After all——” 

“Do you really expect me to sit here and 
listen to that kind of talk?” 

“Well, my dear, I feel about this much 
as you do—just as you do, in fact—but in 
all difficult business transactions, we men 
find it 4 good thing to—— ” 

“Will, that girl’s my own sister, my 
younger sister! It’s high time we stopped 
feeling delicate about the property. There’s 
such a thing as human responsibility. 
There’s such a thing as duty. You'll ad- 
mit that?” 

“Of course, dearest; but——” 

“My own little sister has fallen into the 
hands of a designing adventurer. It isn’t 
the property. It’s so much more than 
that that I don’t see how you can hesitate 
one minute. It’s that girl’s life, and it’s 
father’s: name.” 

Mr. Amme called up then. Will went 
tothe ‘phone. He returned with a genu- 
inely distressed countenance. 

“Dearest,” he said, “I'll never again 
distrust a woman’s intuition. They’ve run 
this fellow down. He’s Henry Calverly.” 

“Henry——” 

“The writer. A notorious chap.” 

“Henry Calverly! Wait! 1 remember. 
The Watt trial. All that mess.” 

“He’s the fellow. Went to prison. And 
a disappeared off the face of the 
earth.” 

“A widower, too, isn’t he?’ 

“A widower and a jailbird, and God 
knows what else!” 

“We must go now, Will. This thing 
must be stopped to-night.” 

“Just how, sweet?” 

“T’ll take care of Miriam. My duty is 
clear. I'll have to drop everything, of 
course. But, at a time like this, who 
wouldn’t sacrifice themselves?” 

“You're thinking of taking her off?” 

“Somewhere—yes. I was just thinking 
of Bermuda. But——” 

“California might be easier to manage. 
Amme could run your father’s car out. 
_ you’re not a good sailor, you know, 

ear.” 

“You can call Mr. Amme up from her 
house, Will. We'll go now.” 

So they set out. 

“T suppose it’s only fair that Miriam 
Should stand the expense, seeirig it’s——” 

“Well, I should rather think so! It’s 
her fault. We're acting in her interest. 
And as you'll have to come—— ” 
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You Can't Get Away Fro 

HAKE hands with two wonderful song-hits, / 

newcomers from “Song Headquarters.” 

You’ll be glad to know them ’cause they’re 
full of that war-is-over-let’s-be-happy spirit of 
I919—’cause they make you smile and hum 
and whistle and feel good all 
over. They’re songs alive with fas- 
cinating melody, rounded out with 
snappy lyrics—that’s why they’ve 
swept into popularity at the 
theatres, the restaurants and 
wideawake homes. 

Take this page to your 
piano and try out the 
choruses — sing ’em— 
learn ’em—get the. 
complete sheet 


music wherever 
music is sold. 


Every- 


COPrAIGHT OY £0 F 
CHORUS With lots of Ja Da 


‘‘Ja- Da’’—the Jazzensation 
Tne jazziest jazz song ever jazzed —a new hit 
composed by%that part of the ti. S. Navy known as 
Bob Carleton —sung all over that part of the world 
known as the United States. “Ja-Da,’”’ with its 
peculiar, tantalizing dance-song melody, is already 
a big favorite wherever there’s life and musi¢—in 
the theatre, the and the this 
age to your piano and try it out—you ow wh 
“Salvation Lassie of Mine’’ 

There’s no reward like the appreciation of work well done— 
and that reward goes out to the Salvation Lassie in this 
wonderful new song written by Jack Caddigan and “Chick” 
Story. The warm, honest words and beautiful ‘nelody are 
real appreciation for all the hot coffee and doughnuts, all ghe 
comfort and cheer the Salvation Lassie so bravely distrib- 
uted where life was just a memory. ‘Try it out. 

OTHER BIG “FEIST”’ HITS: 


ohnny’s In Town Desemiog Sweet Dreams of Mother 
n the Old Sweet Way Everything is Peaches Down in 
How Are You Going to Wet Your Georgia 
Whistle? - ce Sorry I Made You Cry 


The Navy Will Bring Them Bz 


ng 
Please Don’t Take My Harem Away 


The Kiss That Made Me Cry K-K-K-Kat 
Every Day Will Be Sunday When the I Ain’t Got Weary Vet 
Heart of Wetona 


Town y 
In tne Land of Beginning Again My Belgian Rose 
You'll Find Old Dixieland in France If im it at The Roll Call 
a copy, any seven for $1, postpaid. Band or orchestra each. 
M or mixed voices 1ge¢ each 


ON SALE Salvation Lassie Of Mine 
NOW BY CADDIGAN and STORY 
CHORUS 
partment stores 
or at any Wool- tie Angel that went-oor the 
With the em-biem of God inher band — A 
chr wonder-ful Au-gelwbo broughtthere to me, The 
| 
st or’ 
ed by Feist. 
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more like a mother.“ 
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The ever increasing 
host of admirers of this 
popular actress will be 
interested in her en- 
dorsement of the Star 
Vibrator. Do we need 
to say — her name is 

Betiy Blythe 


Just a tew minutes’ use each day of the Star 
Electrical. Vi »rator will promote a clear, 
healthy complexion, free from blackheads, 
erruptions and wrinkles. Results are per- 
manent. 


Worn Out Nerves : 
Can be wonderfully rested with just a few 
minutes’ electrical massage. ar more 
effective than drugs in relieving headaches 
and overworked nerves. 
Aches and Pains 
No matter what the cause may be, elec- 
trical massage brings relief and relaxation. 
Sufferers from rheumatism and insomnia 
will find the Star Vibrator invaluable. 
Guaranteed to do all that we claim. Sold 
on a ten-day trial basis. Your money re- 
funded if you are not satisfied. 
Note: The Star Vibrator fits any ordinary 
lamp socket and can be used on all alternat- 
ing currents. It is not adapted to Direct 
current used in the business section of 
some large citics. 
Send $5.00 to-day—use the Vibrator 10 days 
and if not satisfied return it and we will re- 
fund your money. 


THE FITZGERALD MFG. COMPANY 
40 Railroad Square, Torrington, Conn. 


“Notice to salesmen and dealers—We 
have a very attractive offer for dealers 
and for salesmen calling on the trade.”’ 


5 Rare Plants 

Easily grown in pots 
10 cts. Wal 
this season: Jap. Tree Peony. 
An importation taat pleases. 
Sensitive Palm. Folds up at 
your touch. Revives quickly. 

Vi . Grows 50 feet in a 
season. REX Giant Aster. The 
Ostrich Feather type. New strain. ’ 
Chinese Lantern Plant. Very 
pretty flower. Seed pods resemble Lan- 
terns. The above 5 packages of Seeds 
and Catalog for 10 cts, $3 sets for 
25 cts. Booklet ““Modern Gardening” 
2 cts. extra. Stamps taken. 

THE KRIETER-MURPHY CO. 
Desk 22. Stamford, Conn. 


FLY PLANT 
Keeps Flies Out 
the House 


Flies will not stay in a room 
whereitisgrown. Very mvs- 
terious, but tests show such t- 
be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
our catalog, we will give 
above with an order for 


JapaneseRoseBushes 


Roses On them in 8 weeks from 
seed. We Guarantee 
BLOOM EVERY TEN 
“S$ Winter and Summer. 
3yearsold will have 
Roses. Growsin 
“ater or in the 
“re Roses 
~ith Guar- 

ath 
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“ Me?” 

“Of course, Will. Don’t be stupid. 
You'll have to see us settled comfortably.” 

“Well—whew!” 

“Tt’s no time for indecision. You must 
call up Mrs. Harper, too, and have her 
come in to-night to pack. Miss Russell 
and Mrs. Bentley can help, too. You'll 
find Mrs. Harper under “Wilson & Har- 
per” in the telephone-book. If you.can’t 
reach her, call up Genevieve Grant on 
Harrison Avenue. She does hair-dressing, 
but she’s an experienced packer, too. You 
must call up Mr. Listerly, too. He’s re- 
sponsible for this.” 

Esther walked in on her sister, all calm, 
high decision. Miss Russell, furtively 
discreet, seeing, hearing nothing, moved 
about the room and in and out. On the 
way over, Esther had waylaid Doctor 
Martin. That somewhat routine person 
welcomed her decision. 

“You're a sick girl, Miriam,” said Esther 
soothingly at the bedside. ‘‘1’m going to 
take care of you for a while.” 

“TI get all the care I need, Esther.” 
She was flushed, utterly exhausted. 

“Doctor Martin has sent some medi- 
cine.” 

“T don’t want it.” 

“He says you simply must sleep. 
You’re wearing yourself out.” 

“Oh, Esther, please leave me alone! I 
can’t talk now. But I don’t want to 
sleep.” 

“The time has come, child, when we 
can’t stop to consult your wishes. I tell 
you we’re going to take care of you.” 

“T won’t take veronal. I’m through with 
all that.” 

“This is something else. He sent it 
over by me.” 

“Miss Russell, is this true?” 

“Miriam, how can you—” Esther’s 
voice trailed off. She recalled that you 
humored invalids. 

“Doctor Martin telephoned, Miss Can- 
tey,” said the nurse, very quietly. ‘‘He 
instructed me to give you the medicine 
Mrs. Appleby would bring.” 

Miriam glancedsnervously from one to 
the other. What did they know? Why 
were they surrounding her like this? She 
tried to rally the strength she had felt in 
the afternoon. Henry’s notes were under 
her pillow. She felt now, as she had never 
telt before, the disheartening effect of 
sheer physical weakness on the will. She 
wanted to tell the truth, but hesitated. 
Esther, sitting calmly, positively there, 
subtly, surely held the advantage. Now 
that the exaltation of the day had passed, 
one puzzling thought was undermining 
her secret happiness—her mental efforts 
to argue it down were unsuccessful—the 
curious problem of the false name. It felt 
more serious now. It wasn’t serious, of 
course. But she must know all about it, 
in order not to be made ridiculous in an 
argument. Kor she knew of old that 
Esther would argue. 

Perhaps Henry would come back this 
evening. He had come last evening. She 
would make them bring him in. He 
would face them all. The divine fire that 
had been in Henry Calverly, that had 
crept wonderfully into the last few of 
these little notes of his would be too much 
forthem. During the day, she had glowed 
with the thought of mothering him. Now, 
in every conscious thought. she was leaning 
on what she could remember of his young 
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strength. The finest quality in him was 
his utter, naive honesty. She became 


. confused, however, trying to think out the 


problem of bringing such a literal mind 
as Esther’s to the point of reconciling 
naive honesty with an alias. Some imp 
of the fancy popped that ugly word in 
among her thoughts. She tried to forget 
it. That was why he had changed his name 
of course—because he was naive. f 

Esther was speaking. It seemed now 
that she had been speaking for some time. 
About a journey. California was men- 
tioned—sunshine, rest, and something 
about a gradual building-up. 

“T’m not going away,” her own voice 
said. 

“Now, dearie, you just lie quietly and 
leave it all tous. We’re doing everything 
possible to make you comfortable. Mr. 
Amme is having father’s car got ready. 
Will and I are going with you. And either 
Doctor Martin or his assistant. And Miss 
Russell, of course. Mrs. Bentley will 
close the house. It’s all arranged. You're 
not to worry about a thing.” 


The evening and the night that followed 
remained as little more than a confused 
memory to Miriam. There were clear but 
unrelated little mental pictures of Esther, 
irritatingly deliberate and placid, moving 
about, and of a quietly efficient mulatto 
woman whom they called ‘Mrs. Harper,” 
and of the white-clad Miss Russell, and of 
the gravely dominant Doctor Martin, 
who seemed to have been in the room a 
long time without definitely entering or 
leaving, and a rather apologetic Will 
Appleby at the door, whispering and mop- 
ping a glistening red face, and of Mr. 
Amme tiptoeing in and out but staying 
mostly in the hall. Her skin was hot, her 
head reeling. She couldn’t trust her tongue. 
In her own thoughts she was eagerly, in- 
tensely, defending Henry Calverly, though 
they didn’t speak of him. 

Then, after a while—it must have been 
late—everybody seemed to be talking 
about him all at once. She couldn’t think 
how this began, whether she herself finally 
brought it all up or whether they had 
known. One way or the other, they 
knew—about the engagement, the papers, 
everything. Their reproaches were veiled, 
and were the harder to meet for that. 
Her own position grew unexpectedly hard 
to defend. 

Said Esther: 

“But how can you say you love him 
when you don’t even know him? You 
haven’t known him a week. A man with 
an alias!” 

’“T know all about that!” she cried. 
“He told me. He is Henry Calverly.” 

“Wouldn’t it have been just a little 
fairer to have consulted me before you 
gave father’s most intimate secrets to a 
stranger?” 

This provoked discussion. She remem- 
bered Esther saying: “A man’s public life 
is one thing, his private life another. There 
are some things that can’t be shouted to 
the rabble. Surely other people—nice 
people—have to be considered. And 
you'd think the immediate family had a 
few rights.” 

All this was trying. They pressed 
about her. She couldn’t escape. No- 
where was there sympathy. She was to 
all of them no more than a wilful child. 
When she demanded that they send for 
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Henry and give him—give them both—a | 
chance to face them all, they tried to) 
soothe her. A sense of hopelessness came 
over her. She hadn’t the strength to as- 
sert herself. She had forgotten the 


’ strength of the family relationship, as of 


the group that had surrounded her father. 


The authority of the older sister, so sud- | 


denly revived, had still a strength that 
was disarming. Of late years she had all 
but forgotten it; Esther had let her 
alone so. 

One thing she jealously kept from them 
—that she had tried to walk. Esther 
would at once lay her present condition 
tothat indiscretion. Justly, perhaps. She 
didn’t care. But she wouldn’t tell them. 
All this argument was too distressing. 

Once Esther stood over the bed. 

“You are making it very hard for us, 
Miriam,” she said. ‘You have been a 


foolish girl. We are going to save you 
from yourself, whether you like it or not. 
We have no choice. We aren’t doing this | 
for ourselves. Certainly I’m not dropping 
everything overnight and leaving for a 
long journey to indulge myself. You’)l 
never know what a sacrifice ’m making 
for you. It doesn’t matter, of course. I 
want to ask you this: You say this man 
told you everything. Did he tell you that 
he has been a convict?” 

That was what finally broke Miriam’s 
will, She couldn’t answer it. For that 
matter, she hadn’t even known that he 
was a widower. And they saw that she 
hadn’t. There was no possible explana- 
tion of his failure to tell the whole truth. 
Esther brought Will in at this point, and 
called Doctor Martin up-stairs, even 
dragged in prim little Mr. Amme. They 
all gravely confirmed these stories. 

It was all really unanswerable. Miriam 
was alone among them. She felt as if her 
mind were going. All the years of her life 
—girlhood associations, memories of her 
mother, the years with her father— seemed 
to rise upon her and overwhelm these few 
amazing days. She couldn’t, by any men- 
tal effort, make them or Henry come real 
again, even with her hand under the pillow 
clutching his notes. Her heart ached for 
him. He must have suffered during these 
heavily shadowed years beyond anything 
in her own experience. But he should 
have told her everything. It was the only 
possible basis. When Esther asked her 
bluntly if she were actually willing to 
wreck her own and her father’s name by 
plunging on into this ill-considered, almost 
unconsidered love-affair just to gratify a 
sudden quite wild impulse—just heedless 
self-indulgence, when you came right down 
to it—she couldn’t reply. There were mo- 
ments when it might be thought to look 
like that. It was bewildering. Oh, why 
hadn’t he told her? 

She remembered storming at them all— 
and sensing the futility’ of it while she 
stormed. 

She remembered, still later, being alone 
with Miss Russell and storming at her. 
One thought obsessed her now: She must 
not leave all her father’s papers, even in 
the safe. Those men were strong, deter- 
mined, ruthless. At least she could take 
the strong box. 

She promised Esther at last that she 
would wait a few months, give herself a 
reasonable chance to think. Esther had 
Said that she couldn’t do less. And they 
had utterly beaten her down. 
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Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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| School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
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= Tri-State College of Engineering 
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e rate. No entrance examination. 

INDIANA, Angola, 20 C &t. 
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pense. Catalog mailed free. dress 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres.; OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
INDIANA, Valparaiso. 
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Harvard Dental School fu 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
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Schools for Boys and Girls 
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struction. Endowed 43rd year, Catalog 
MINNESOTA, Owatonna. MILO B. Paice, Ph. D., Prin. 
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Esther herself slept that night on the 


‘second floor. It seemed wise not to let 


herself slacken in this great responsibility, 
She was doing her duty. She was going 
through with it relentlessly. For Esther, 
too, had much of Jim Cantey in her, and a 
humorless touch of iron from the Puritans 
back of her mother. Jim Cantey’s fore- 
bears had been other stock, from the 
South. His grandfather had come over 
the Blue Ridge into the Mid-Western 
wilderness nearly a century earlier. 


Will was right about Calverly. He 
came before eight. Naturally, they didn’t 
tell Miriam. 

He proved somewhat difficult to handle. 
For a few moments, he quite insisted on 
going up to the study. He said he had 
work to do there. 

Will found him rather interesting. He 
was, when all was said and done, one of 
those literary chaps, but, apart from that, 
didn’t make such a bad impression. He 
was obviously down on his luck, but it 
would be like Miriam not to mind that— 
even to find it romantically pleasing. It 
wasn’t hard to see how he had captured 
the heart of a lonely, imaginative girl, 
walking in on her unexpectedly like that. 
After insisting for a little while, he evi- 
dently made up his mind to yield. Will 
took it that he didn’t want to risk saying 
too much. Which might have indicated 
either a decent desire to let Miriam do 
her own telling or, on the other hand, the 
mental obliquity of the fellow. Finally, 
he went away. 

There was an element of excitement in 
standing there, talking with him and 
blocking off the doorway. He had been, 
after all, a really conspicuous public figure. 
Everybody had heard of him. Why, 
they—Esther and himself—had belonged 
to a reading circle, some years back, where 
“‘Satraps of the Simple” was discussed as 
a masterpiece. Phrases from that one 
great book had crept into his own speech. 
All that, of course, was when the young 
fellow was on the crest of his wave, before 
people found out what he really was. 
Even at that, Will was a little awed. For 
the fellow was, after all, Henry Calverly. 
The more impossible, the more dangerous, 
of course, for that fact; but none the less 
Henry Calverly. 

The subject of this reverie walked the 
streets for a time, trying to puzzle out this 
unexpected circumstance. He had never 
before seen the man in the doorway. So 
Miriam was ill, and the house must 
kept quiet. That seemed odd. She hadn’t 
been so ill as that. Her notes filled one ot 
his coat pockets; he slipped his hand in 
round them. He sensed it rather as the 
hostility she had dreaded. Very likely 
the man was her brother-in-law. Perhaps 
they had found out. It was alarming. 
He ought to see her, but he couldn’t very 
well break in. They couldn’t stop her 
getting word to him. She would do that, 
surely. But it was none the less difficult 
to calm himself. He found a florist’s shop 
and sent a huge bunch of sweet peas, writ- 
ing his initials on one of the florist’s cards. 
She was not to see these flowers. Esther, 
acting on the smooth plane of self-evident 
duty, gave them to Mrs. Bentley, who 
said she loved sweet peas. 

He had never before in his life felt the 
want of money as he felt it now. Hitherto. 
money had seemed desirable only as it was 
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OPPORTUNITY ADLETS 


(Continued from page 10) 


HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Wanted—bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie Plays. 
bend today for our wonderful Free Book that_tells 
how. Address Authors’ Press, Dept.23, Auburn N. 3 


We will start you in the cleaning and dyein 
business, splendid field, excellent profits, little capi- 
tal needed to ty iy Write for booklet. Ben-Vonde 
System, Dept. A, Charlotte, N. C. 


Patents. Send sketch or model for preliminary 
examination. Booklet free. Highest Referonces. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman. 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. O. 


Hundreds U. S. Government Permanent 
Positions open. $90 to $125 month. Short hours. 
Common education geen. Write for list. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. C 10, Rochester, N. Y. 

~Wanted—5 “capable ladies for to 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00: to 
$50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. Write at once. 
Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 99, Omaha, Neb 

“Civil Service as a Career.’’ New book, just 
out, gives interesting facts about working for the 
Government. Opportunities for both sexes, 18 to 
60, in the big after-war reconstruction. What Civil 
Service really means. Written by one who knows. 

Send 25c.; money back if wanted. 
Model Printing Co., Dept. C4, Washington, D. O. 


Earn to yearly in Government 


Service. I ailway Mail and Post Office examina- 
tions under former Civil Service 
Patterson Civil Service 


School, Box Rochester, 


“Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copypiens book and plans 


428 Louis, Mo. 

Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.'s. $10 to $500 
each aid f for plots. No or 
ence needed; details Free to beginn Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 


Are you mechanically inclined? Learn a 
trade; learn auto, tractor, truck and airplane 9 
ness; big pay; wonderful opportunities; learn b 


Sweeney System practical instruction in 8 washes, 
amy school now open to you; same instructors. 

utp ment and met used in traini 500,000 
poo mechanics for government; soldiers and 
sailors released from eat mould prepare them- 
selves for the future; write big free catalog; tells 
whole story Sweeney Auto School Department 936, 


Free Book of Florida Facts. Own your own 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. m few 
cents a day you now waste will buy it for A 
few dollars a month may provide you with a Tite in- 
come. Schnitzler sold his twenty-acre grove here 
for $40,000—two thousand an acre. He seen 
that’s offered and 
You agrove. Result—he reaped a smal 
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I arn of cro t h 

Address today, Board Trade, 15 ay, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Make to weekly qrocting, a chain 


of Giant ermometers in pas ic places. 
ork you please. The b 
thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 14 


quick gelling advertising spaces which net you $125 
fom tely and yearly renewal profits of $170 
The Giant’ handsome co e with its a swing 
ing glass front measures 
booklet Winslow Cabot for 91 tor 
nslow Ca ompany, 91-2 Congress 
Bldg., Boston, Mass 


Rare op evuaian to get exclusive rights. 
Marvelous” utomatic adding Retails $10. 

oes work of costly machines. : guarantee. 
Dept A., Calculator Corp., Grand apids, Mich. 


Advertise—20 words in 50 syndicate month- 
lies $1; 100 country weeklies $2.50; 20 big dailies 
$5. Your adv. ag _ waa free by expert. 
Cope Agency, St. Louis, M 


We start You in erry furnishing every - 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘‘New Sys- 
tem Specialty Factories"’ anywhere Booklet 


Sweeney Bldg. Kansas City, free. Hillyer-R ale Co., East Orange, N. J 
Get a Gov't position through us. Position or Learnjthe collection business. Good income; quick 
money back By in Washing of men and results, Interesting booklet, ‘Skillful Collecting,” 


women, 16 to 
where for the y 


examination and Permanent; easy 


—, aid vacations; higher salaries. Our 

Boo! RG” gives list of positions; write for it. 
Washington Jivil Service School, 2005 Marden 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY—BELGIAN HARES 


Raise Belgian Hares for us. We sell stock at 
$8.00 each and buy back all raised at six months old 
for $6.00 a pee. Particulars 10c. 

American Food & Fur Association, 
2421 8t., Denver, Colo. 
Get More Eggs by Feeding Cut ba Bones. 
Mann’ s Bone agg sent on 10 days’ free trial. No 
free. F. W. Mann & 


Rabbite—Raise them. Book tells how, 25c. = 
American Poultry one year 65c. Advoca' 
50c. year, 3 yrs. $1.00 Gibsons Rabbit Book $1. 00, 
with Advocate $1.25. ‘Poultry Advocate, Dept. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Men—Women, Raise Belgian Hares for Us. 
We Boel Pn $7 pair and express charges. Huge 
ontract or) catalog Free. United Food & & 
yoy 329 W. 48th., Dept. 14, New York. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


“Modern’’ Duplicator—a Business Getter. 
$1.50up. 50to 76 coples from pen, pencil, typewriter, 
No nef or gelatine, 35,000 firms use it. 30 days’ 

You need one. Booklet Free. J. 8. Durkin & 
Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Unpreceden 
l—est. 45 Cc Salaries. oldest ‘and 
years. Catalog free. es 
Third St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


BOOKS—PERIODICALS 
Learn nether man’s language by the easy, 
Practical Hossfeld Method for Spanish, French. 
serman, Russian, Portuguese, Japanese. 
Over a million sold. Send for free circu 
Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 


PRINTING 
100 Cards, Business, Professional or Social, 
also imitation leather card case; for 60 cents. M. F. 


Printing, Engravi Stamps, 
Washington St., Geneva, Y 


JEWELRY 


aaah paid for old old, silver, duplicate wed- 
‘alse teeth 


fts, disc: 
ding ded in say, condition. I 


Largest Schoo! 
Institute, 


ment for if cash isfactory, 
your goods at my expense. 
Alex. , Jeweler and Seater, 


11 Central Ave., Newark, N 
Goch for old false teeth. Don’t matter if 
broken also actual 


Mazer’s, Dept. 


8. it pre unsatinfacto Pa. 
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free. National Collectors Assn., 41 Park P 
Newark, Ohio. 


Branch Manager Wanted for old established 
pot We furnish full stock of goods, 


lace, 


rk can be started in 
spare. me. No investment or _provinss experience 
ecessary secure t If you are a 
hustler and want an make $5000 to 
$15,000 a year we want you and yill pey you well 
from the start. Sone me your application today. 


Department 650 Como Bldg. Chicago, Tl. 


Wanted: Ambitious Workers to Start Collec- 
tion Bureaus. Be independent—earn $2! up, 
reste. No capital required. We train and refer busi_ 

you. ‘Scientific Facts’’ Free. Nationa) 
Dept. 4, 65 Maynard, Columbus, O, 


Enter a Business of Your Own and Earn 
$3, to $6,000 yearly, in oy fees making 
and fitting a foot alt, measure; — 
learned by anyone at home ss a few weeks; 


terms for training, openings everywhere with all the the 
trade you can attend to; no goods 
to buy, no agency or soliciti Address 

Stephenson bora 


12 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
ceptional mining investment and mining news, will 
sent 3 months free to get acquainted. The 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th St., Denver, Colo. 


Get our coae Confidential Home Agency 
on the Choraleon Phonograph. Plays any standard 
record. Wholesale price to one — agent 
in each town. No pen makes 
you money without effort rite quic Be first 

get this unusual offer. Choraleon Phonograph 
Go” 2604 Monger Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Incorporate in Arizona, Delaware, South Da- 
kota or any State. Service cuaranteed. Literature 
on uest. Charter Service C ration. 149 Broad- 
way. New York, or Box 277C, Phoenix. Arizona. 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 


6 Million rroeeeees For You! Every auto 
owner needs MoTor, the National Magazine of 
Motoring. Show him a sample copy; explain how 
it will save him many times its cost; point out its 
hundreds of features and you'll land an order every 
time. Here’s a chance for full-time or side-line profits 
Write me now for sample and oe sere. 
There's big money in this for you. F. Milton, 
Room 1205, 119 West 40th St., New York City. 
ane at Wholesale—Send for prices on 

t, high grade, long life and reliable tire in ee 

-_ Write to-day. Overton Tire Co., Box N., 


Oelwein, Iowa. 
PERSONAL 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded Jewelry, 
new or Watch es, old gold, Silver 


unsatisf: 
jew ny Li Est. 1899 
8 432 St., Pittsburgh, P 


Patents, Write for Free Illustrated Patent 


Victor J. Svensk 
Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Protect your Invention. Personal service, 
Send sketch for 
912-G, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Don't hts to Patent protection. 
Before proc er send for our blank from 
“Evidence of to be signed and wit- 


nessed. Book, s estions and advice free. Lancaster 
& uray Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


r Idea Wanted, Patent Your Invention. 
rn help you market it. Send for 4 free boo! of 
—: uyers, hundreds of ideas wanted 
advertised free. Richard B. 

ent Lawy 22 4 Owen Bldg., Washi 
D. C., or on Woolworth Bldg.. New York. 


Inventors—Desiring to secure patent, Write 
for our ‘How To Get Your Patent.’’ Send 

model or sketch’for free opinion of patentalis 
Randolph Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D. C 


Inventors—Send sketch and description of your 
invention for advice regeeming patent protection. 
Twenty years’ experience. Our hand-book on patents 
is sent free on request. All communications strictly 
confidential. ‘Write us today. Talbert & Talbert, Pat- 
ent Lawyers. 4290 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D.C 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Imner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Acces- 
sories Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Attractive Proposition for a Side Line, selling 
Banks, Public Offices and Rail- 


ngton, 


roads, looking oie established trade and worsing 
up new os. Our men are making $25.00 to $75: 
Address Jasmine Ink Factory, No. 
St., Nato Ik, Va. 
TYPEWRITERS 


Makes Rebuilt by Famous 
“Young Sold for c inst ents or 
rented. ‘Machines guaranteed. We save you money. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 734, Chicago. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wed ding invitations, announcements, etc., 
script lettering, including two envelopes, $2. 755 wd 
visiting cards, 75 cents. rite for gomapies, O ott 
Engraving Co., 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INVENTIONS 


Have you a practical vy fo eeu out- 
right or on Send det: 


100 


sher Mfg. Co., hag 
St. Lovis. Mo. 


Course in 


Lack of High Schoo! trataing bare 7 you from a 
successful business career is and 


FSeS 


on peas 
Batisfacti 
mail Coupon on for 


booklet and tell me how 


Bookkeeper 
... Fire Ins. 


Adar. 
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Patents Promptly Procured. Send drawings 

for actual search of U. 8. patents. Personal service. : 

Moderate fees. Write for free patent book. George 

fT P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 198 Oriental Bldg.. 
- 

We'll coach you m 

| wo Years 
Telegraphy, Wire and Wireless and Railwa 
Accountin 
demand f. 
for e study by leading professors—meets a D 
ee requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 
"Ke matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can’t 
hope to eucceed without spe- i 
ve 
ndence 
CCESS 
evi 
erintendeut 
Clephone neer BUSINESS Manager 
Contractor 
Ww Snetural Engineer 
M@Chanical Engineer juster 4 
Engineer Engineer 
Engineer le Engineer 
send cas once and .hoid your goods days. 
b ue for ¢ platinum and Your t our expense if our offer is aime 
ridge ail. We return 


Your Bunion Corrected 


and the cause of your suffering removed by 
wearing Dr. Scholl's Toe-Flex. This soft, 
ingenious rubber device straightens the 
crooked toe and restores joint to no’ size 
and position. Relieves pressure on foot and 
prevents distortion of shoes. Price 50c 

Most foot troubles may be quickly relieved 
and permanently corrected by using 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


There is a distinct appliance or remedy for 
such foot troubles, as tired, aching feet weak 
ankles, corns, callouses, inful heels, weak or 
broken down arches, flat foot, Morton’s Toe,etc. 

Shoe and Department Stores sell these oP 
pliances and have foot experts who cientifically 
fit them. These men have studied Practipedics 
—the science of giving foot comfort—and de- 
serve your patronage. 


Mllustrated Booklet Free 


“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, recognized foot authority sent free. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co. 
213 W. Schiller St., 


Dept. DI 


Chicago 


For strenuous 
action or lei- 
surely comfort— 
here is the garter 
supreme, the garter 
that never reminds 
you of its presence. 
You never know you 
are wearing the 


**The One That Won't Bind’’ 
Its wide webbing gives perfect support to the hose—and without 
muscle-binding, circulation-restriction and tightness. 
Insist on the verxuine E. Z.—the original wide-webbing garter. 
Single Grip E. Z.—35c., 50c., and $1 
The E. Z. 2-Grip—45Sc., 60c., and $1.25 
If your dealer cannot supply you, do not accept a substituce. Send 
his name and pri 


ice to 
THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. Dept. T. Bridgeport, Conn. 


From $1.00 to $10,000.00 
YOU Can Earn Either Amount. Others are doing it. 
Time is Worth Money. You can never it back. 
So—Sell us All your e or the Spare Time you feel 
you should receive Money for. We Will poy you Best 
Prices for it. The Amount is Yours to Determine. 
Address COSMOPOLIT‘N, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City. 


Changes’ 
One Socket 
IntoTwo 4 


—one for the light— and an extra one 
for the sweeper or any appliance. The 


makes electrical appliances easier to use 
—witt or without light, At your dealer’s 


needed to meet casual expenses; only, 
really, because people pressed for it. But 


‘ now he desired the freedom of action that 


it brings, the power to do. He wanted to 


‘lavish gifts on her, and to plan for her 
| without considering the wealth on her side 


that depressed him so whenever he per- 
mitted himself to think of it. That was 
why they surrounded her, of course. No- 


| body bothered much about poor girls. 


He could write to her. In some way, the 


fire within him had to blaze out. He had 


to find expression. 
He turned back to the boarding-house. 
It stood on a pleasant, quiet street. The 
maples arched over the pavement. The 
| houses were set back on green lawns. 
Here and there were masses of flowering 
shrubs. A few of the older places still 
had their fences of pickets, or iron piping, 
| or sanded timbers. Girls in white sat on 
|front porches or lounged in hammocks. 
There was the intermittent chatter of 

fresh young voices. 

A slim youth of eighteen or twenty, in 
clean white flannels, came by, lugging a 
canvas guitar-case. Only seven or eight 
years back, in Sunbury, Henry Calverly 
might have been seen, at just this time of a 
summer evening, when the first dusk came 
down, going, with a guitar, to the house of 
this or that girl. And it would have been 
on just such a street as this, with lawns 
and shrubs and arching maples and girls 
on porches. It was a poignant memory. 

Even the boarding-house had been some- 
body’s old homestead—a square old man- 
sion of wood, surmounted by a square 
cupola and with a porch across the entire 
front. A path had been worn from the 
corner of the property across the rather 
casually kept lawn to the front steps. 

He took this path. 

The usual summer-evening groups were 
out on the porch. He had barely met these 
people. He had caught none of the names. 
There were several elderly ladies, a few 
colorless couples in later middle life, one 
very young and very anxious couple with 
a baby that cried a good deal, some maiden 
ladies, and an assortment of young people, 
most of whom seemed to work in the busi- 
ness district. They all made a point of 
bowing to him. 

Another group—all men and all stran- 
gers—were sitting now on the steps—five 
or six of them. They wore their hats at 
odd angles, and their pockets bulged with 
papers. A wide belt of what appeared to 
be cigarette stubs lay across the front 
walk near the bottom step. The youngest, 
a youth with blond curls and a curiously 
seamed face, was violently chewing gum. 
He had a hazily familiar look. Calverly 
had known him or seen him somewhere. 
Could it have been in the News office? 

His steps faltered. The whole group 
was hazily familiar now—not the individ- 
uals, but the kind. 

The gum-chewer got up languidly. 

“How d’do, Mr. Calverly?” he. said. 
“T don’t know’s you remember me. I 
saw you some up in the old annex. Name 
of Hadley. This is Mr. Watson, of the 
Globe, and Mr.——” 

The offhand introductions went on. 

Calverly stood, his underlip between 


|. another. 


his teeth, looking guardedly from one to 
Something had happened, and 
he didn’t know what. He couldn’t make 
up his mind whether or not to answer to 
the name. And what did’they mean by 
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using it so baldly? To trap him, perhaps, 
He simply stood there, looking. - 

“Perhaps you haven’t heard the news 
Mr. Calverly?” 

It was the one called Hadley. 

Calverly bent a blank face on him. 

“Mrs. Watt died this afternoon. Just 
too late for the afternoon papers.” 

The phrase, “Mrs. Watt,” had a curi- 
ously incongruous sound. They had in- 
variably spoken of her, back in Sunbury 
as “Madame.” 

The voice was going on. And the others 
were putting in questions. 

More intensely than at any other time 
during the past twenty-four hours, he had 
the feeling of being dragged along. In his 
mind he couldn’t keep up. He knew, of 
course, on the surface of his mind, that of 
all the blows that had lately fallen on him, 
this—it would certainly appear later on— 
was the hardest. Still, he couldn’t feel it, 
grasp it, believe it. It might almost have 
been falling on somebody else. 

“What are you going to do with the 
money?” asked a sallow and cynical 
young man, after a scrutiny that took in 
his hat, clothes, shoes. 

He managed to reply with a “What 
money?”—hopelessly trying to gain a 
little time in which to think the situation 
out and shape a course. But all he could 
think, with the little time gained, was 
that he had had to knot one of his shoe- 
strings that morning. He wished the man 
would stop looking at it. He knew well 
enough that he looked seedy. 

“She left it all to you, you know. About 
two millions.” 

“Sounds pretty good,” put in the gum- 
chewer. 

Calverly could only throw out his hand 
in ineffectual protest. 

“Are you going out there?” asked an- 
other. 

Calverly shook his head. He collected 
himself now enough to frame a negative 
attitude. 

“T can’t talk to you,” he said. 

“Not even about your experiences liv- 
ing under the other name?” 

This was a sharp shot, from one who 
hadn’t spoken before. Calverly turned a 
troubled gaze on him, but made no reply. 

“Did Mrs. Watt know that you called 
yourself Stafford?” asked Mr. Watson. 

Again he merely shook his head. 


“Did this Chicago lawyer know— 


what’s his name—Parker?” 

“T simply can’t talk to you,” he said. 

“Nothing to say,” remarked Hadley 
lightly, but with a touch of passing friend- 
liness. For, after all, Calverly had worked, 
however briefly, on his paper, and the pro- 
oe clan-instinct was at work within 

The others kept up their questions for a 
time, but finally they were gone. 

He went up toward his room. If he 
could only think! Some sort of position 
he must take. Probably he would have to 
step out now under his own name. It 
would be a relief, if only it didn’t call for 
too much explaining. A good deal de- 
pended on the morning papers. He in- 
dulged himself in the weak hope that they 
would be easy on him. 

But his inner self knew only too well 
how weak the hope was. It strung him 
that night on a rack of nightmares. 

In the morning, when he walked into the 


dining-room, the whole room. stiffened 
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For Sport 
or Work— 
THE 
Garter! 
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FOR $250 | 
BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 7 
Chicago gx 
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Three Booklets Free 


We have three booklets which are well worth read- 
ing by anyone interested in firearms, bicycles or motor- 
cycles. Indicate which of these books you want: A— 
“Firearms,’”’ B—“‘Bicycles,’”” C—Motorcycles.”’ 


Why not buy an 
Johnson 
Spring ? Have fun, gain 
health, save money. .- 
lover Johnson Superior 
‘oadster, $50. Other 
Models, $27.50 to $60 


Who’s There? 


Late in the evening. The bell rings. Per- 
haps it’s a telegram or special delivery let- 
ter from her husband who is away. Maybe 
itisatramp. What will she do? If she 
has an Iver Johnson she goes to the door 
with perfect confidence. She has none of 
the fears and misgivings that she used to 
have before an Iver Johnson became her 
protector. 


IVER JOHNSON 
REVOLVERS 


are welcomed in thousands of homes where 
firearms of any kind have never been before 
because they are absolutely safe. The most 
timid women handle the Iver Johnson with- 
out fear or nervousness because they know 
it cannot go off unless they pull the trigger 
all the way back. You could “hammer the 
hammer” of an Iver Johnson and it would 
not fire. Its safety is automatic; there are 
no levers to adjust or forget. 


The Iver Johnson Revolver shown in this 
advertisement has the “Perfect” Rubber 
Grip. Other models have Regular or West- 
ern Walnut Grips. They are on sale at all 
hardware and sporting goods stores. | 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


129 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


. “HAMMER THE HAMMER” 
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Diamonds au Jewelry| 
On Credit 


Buy Today— 
Ten Months| 
_ NowiSiy Ladies’ Ring. 
To fine diamond, $35.00 
Buy SWEET Dia- 
monds and ON 
CRE TT — at cash 


Dio security— 
red tape—WE 
TRUST YOu. 
selection sent on ap- 

roval ai our expense. 

You see before you buy. 
Only after you are en- 
tirely satisfied with your 
purchase, pay one-fifth 
of theprice. The rest 
of the money send us in 
10 equal monthly in- 
stallments. 1 fine diamen’ 


Sweet Diamonds are 
perfect in cut, and blue- 

1 fine. diamond 


No, 152. Engraved Belcher 
Ring. 1 fine diamond, £40.00 


white in color. 
Diamond is guaranteed 
for ALITY and 


$% Increase in 
Value Guaranteed. 
According to our Profit- 


Sharing - Exchange - 0.00 | 
Plan, you may return ne. 36 3 


any iamond opur- 


chased from us and re- 


ceive full price paid,plus 


No, 155. Cluster 7 


4% yearly increase. 
WE SHARE OUR NG, 156. 
PROFITS WITH OUR 1 fine. diamond, $50. ‘hs 
CUSTOMERS. 

atalog—89J 
Shows over 1500 gift 


in Dia- 
monds, Watches, Rings, 
Pins, Lavallieres, Silver- 
ae Cameras, Phono- 

hs, French Ivory 

“ollet Ware and Cut 
Ghase Send for your 
FREE copy No. 89J, 
to-day. 


LW. Sweet & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


MAIDEN LANE | 
2-4 MAIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY fine diamonda, $75.04 


No. 157, 


= 


of the er. 
a ‘can‘learn b spare time. 
Send copy at once. igatto ons. 


E.G. Alcorn, American School of Bank' 
Dept. 110 185 E. State St., Columbus, 


Annabell Williams was born with Club 
Feet. After other treatment had failed, 
her mother brought her to the McLain 

Sanitarium, January 17, 1916, at 11 years of 
age. Four months later they returned home 
—happy. Read the mother’s letter. 
“I took Annabell home, on May 19, 1916, with 
two straight and useful feet. Te runs and 
plays as any child. We can’t say enough for the 
McLain Sanitarium and will gladly answer all 
letters 

s. Morgan Williams, Higbee, Mo. 
This ere. was corrected without plaster 
paris or general anaesthesia. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
This private institution is devoted to the 
treatment of children and youn adults 
afflicted with Club Feet, Infantile Paral rae, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip 
ease, Wry Neck, etc. Our valuable om: 
“Deformities and Paralysis,” with Book of 
References, free. 
McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
936 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. , 


against him. He felt it. A few spoke 
coldly. One or two stared. Others looked 
down at their newspapers. 

He sat patiently through the ordeal of 
breakfast. 

Then he went out to the corner and 
bought all the papers. Not wishing to be 
seen bringing them back into the boarding- 
house, he walked over to a small park and 
sat.there on a bench, now trying to read 
the bewildering “story,” now watching 
the squirrels that played about the bench. 

Still he couldn’t grasp it. 

He left the papers there half read and 
walked the streets. 

One marked change had taken place in 
his spirit which he was in no condition to 
note. He took it for granted that he 
would stay here in the city. It didn’t 
even occur to him to leave the boarding- 
house where he must now be addressed by 
a new name. 

They had known all this, obviously, at 
the Cantey’s, the evening before. They 
had undertaken to protect Miriam from 
him. The notoriety would be hard for her. 
He had tried to let her see the great diffi- 
culty in the course of that feverish note- 
writing. but she had lightly dismissed it. 

It seemed to him now that the direct 
blow might easily prove a good thing. It 


‘cleared the air, put him in a position to 


begin the long fight standing squarely on 
his two feet. The thing to do was to in- 
sist on releasing her. She would perhaps, 
in her turn, insist on waiting for him. He 
loved her. She loved him. But he had a 
fight. to win before he could permit her to 
accept him. He must tell her that. No 
man at the door would stop him this 
morning. Anyway, it was high time to 
begin the day’s work. And no love-letters 
to-day! 

“T’ve been weak about this’—so ran 
his thoughts—“but that’s all done with. 
Thank God, I’m shaken out of that now! 
I’ve got a battle to win. We must make 
that book the absolute condition. If I 
can do it as it should be done, then per- 
haps we may talk. Not before. It’s got 
to be so good that it can’t beresisted. One 
thing on our side: Guard’ll know if it’s 
good. He’ll be interested in the real thing. 
And if it is real, he’ll help us fight for it.” 

The trouble, clearly, was the old diffi- 
culty of Henry Calverly’s life. He was 
plunged again, willy-nilly, into the rough- 
and-tumble of the actual world, in which 
he had never found a place. He was no 
more fitted to understand Esther Appleby 
than he had been fitted to understand that 
irate yudge in Chicago. In all this groping, 
he was missing the point. 

He walked with a good deal of determi- 
nation to the Cantey home. 

The man servant blocked the door as 
effectually as had Will Appleby, merely 
handing him a long, softly thick envelop. 

He opened it, standing in the vestibule. 

Within were a number of bank-notes, 
and a curt business letter from a minor 
officer of the trust.company with an inde- 
cipherable signature. The letter informed 
him that his services in the matter of the 
biography of the late James H. Cantey 
were no longer required and that salary 
for two weeks was enclosed in lieu of any 
other notice. 

He read it a number of times. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed then, “TI can’t take 
this!” 

The doorman stood motionless. 


Hear Clearly” 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 325,000 users of the 
CON’”’ have had the same Se result from it as M 
Garrett Brown, whos? photo appears above, we 
feel perfectly safe in urging every person who is 
hard of hearing, without a penny of es 
3olely and entire! iy at our risk, to accept t 


1919 Acousticon 2&7 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Since the perfecting of our new 1919 ‘* ACOUS- 
TICON, itis smaller, betver and just as strong 

All you need do vo write saying t ot yom ane 
hard OF hearing and wii! try the ‘*ACOUSTI- 
CON.” The trial wili not cost you one cent, for 
we even pay delivery charges. 

% There is no good reason wh 
WARNING! everyone should not make rd 
liberal a trial offer as we do, so 
do not send money for any instrument for the 
dest until you have tried it. 


no matter what you ha 

your free trial of the SCOUSTICON” dey and 
you alone to decide. Address 

GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1305 Candler Bldg., N. Y 

Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 


No Punctures 


No Blowouts 


Essenkay is the final 
solution to the tire 
problem. * No air is 

used, therefore no 
® inner tubes. It 
eliminates punc- 
tures, blowouts 
and tire troubles. 
No spare tires, 
rims, tube : A 
pumps or jacks 
are used. The 
inconvenience anc 
expense incident 
to air filled tires 
is done away 
with. Tiresgive 
from two to five 
times more mileage, with Essenkay than with air. 
Rides Like Air Over 50,000 Users 


4 TIRE FILLER 


NOT A LIQUID 
FIRST COST—LAST COST — As tires wear down to the 
last layer of fabric and are discarded the Essenkay is trans 
- rred to new = Essenkay will last as long as your Car. 
0 DAYS’ will send Essenkay for 10 Days’ Free 
EREE TRIAL Trial Test it over roughest roads. Give 


it hardest ander any condition. If it does not -— 
satisfactorily and convince you that it will end 
troubles an 


double tire mileage—the test will cost po 
nothing. Write for Free Trial Offer and booklet “The 
Story 
tite for proposition in open territory. 
THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Ww. St. Chicago, Illinois 
ember American Tire Filler Industry (Inc.)” 


STUDY AT HOME 

r. Legally 

and big success in business and 
public life. a! 


niti 


ow 
a leader. 


$3 Annually 


¥e you by step. 


Low cost, 
sit ‘ou enroll ‘now. 
Guide’ Guide’’ idence’’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.455-L  Chicage 
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F. F. INGRAM CO. 


The consistently splendid re- 
sults I have always achieved 
through the use of your Milk- 
weed Cream impel me to voice 
my appreciation of it. I have 
found that it has certain spe- 
cific elements that keep the 
skin toned up and ina healthy 
condition. 


Cream 


Many a woman wonders at the charming complexion of 
stars of the stage and film. The secret of their attractive- 
ness and the way they retain their dainty colorfulness is an 
open secret. They give their complexion the proper care. 
Never for a day do they neglect the needs of the skin. 
And Ingram’s Milkweed Cream istheir favorite beauty aid. 
It has a distinctive therapeutic quality, in addition to its softeni 
and cleansing properties. Its daily use will tone up the skin an 


keep it ina healthful condition. Begin today to guard and enhance 
your complexion with Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 


Norma Talmadge’ 
in “The Forbidden City” 


In this scene Norma is shown 
being sent forth in disgrace from 
the presence of the Emperor. She 
brought down the imperial wrath 
upon her beautiful head because 
she took an American for husband. 


Select 
Photoplay 


Ingram's lagrams 


tlveola 
Souverattte Ro uge . 

FACE POWDER “Just to show a proper glow” use a 
touch of lIngram’s Rouge on the 
A complexion, gpovtes especially dis- cheeks. A safe preparation for deli- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. cately heightening the nat color, 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled The coloring matter is not absorbed 
delicacy of texture and refinement of by the skin. Delicately umed. 
rfume. Four tints—White, Pin! Solidcake. Three shades—Light, 

esh and Brunette—50c. - Medium and Dark—50c. . 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 

Established 1885 


Windsor, Canada 3 40 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
Australasian Agents, T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd, Melbourne, Australia 
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Coupon 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 

40 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


1 enclose a dime in return for which please 
send me your Guest Room Package contain- 
ing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Rouge, Face 
Powder, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and In- 
gram’s Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 
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Investment Recommendations 


a HE booklet of investment offerings published every month by 


our Bonp DepaRTMENT is Of interest to bond buyers of all classes: 


—those seeking investment for private funds; 
—those having trust funds to invest; 
—those who buy for financial and other institutions. 


‘This booklet lists and describes 
various Government, municipal, 
railroad, public utility, and indus- 
trial bonds and notes yielding 
from about 3% % to about 7%. 


We have purchased these securi- 
ties for our own account, and rec- 
ommend them for investment. 
Some have attractive tax-exemp- 
tion features. While all of these 
bonds and notes may be pur- 
chased in $1,000 denominations, 
some are also available in denom- 
inations of $500 and $100. 


A We invite you to consult us re- 
\ garding selections best suited to 
" your requirements, and shall be 
i pleased to furnish statistical and 
othcr information concerning 
a sound investment securities. 

ad The current issue of Jnuvestment Recommendations will be 

: sent on request, together with our booklet 4” Organiza- 

u tion for Investment Service, describing the facilities at the 

4 command of investors through our Bonp DeparTMENT. 

4 Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
A 140 Broadway 

FirtH AVENUE OFFICE Mapison AVENUE OFFICE 

i,” Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street Madison Avenue and 6oth Street 

a LONDON: 32 Lombard Street, E.C. 5 Lower Grosvenor Place,S.W. PARIS: Rue des Italiens, 1 and 3 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 


TYPEWRITING 


Now Taught The 
NEW WAY 


pa, Become an expert. Earn big 
wages—treble your speed—a few 
lessons at home. Entire Course at 
asmall tuition fee —payable monthly. 
business training included, Free. 


Ohio 


The LLOSS SCHOOL 
“ 1624 College Hill 
Springfield 
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“Here! Take it!” He thrust the 
money into the servant’s hand. “TI must 
see Miss Cantey at once.” 

“Miss Cantey left this morning for Calj- 
fornia. That is all, I think, sir.” 

And then he closed the door. 


XXVI 


THE INTERVENTION OF MR. HITT, Mr, 
HOLMES HITT, AND PERFECT PORCELAIN 


THE fact that, in this crisis, he didn’t 
think seriously of self-destruction—and at 
all only at moments in the nighi—is not 
uninteresting. The forces of reconstruc- 
tion appeared now to be at work within 
him. They took the form, in his thoughts, 
of an unreasoned, unguided flutter of 
energy. It seemed that he must be start- 
ing something. He sat, in the old alpaca 
work coat, at the marble-topped table in 
his bedroom, staring at a pad of white 
paper, blindly moved to write he knew not 
what, get it started to-day. On the money 
side, it was immediately necessary to do 
something or other. He knew that. It 
was a grim fact. During the moments 
when his thoughts got away from his will 
and wandered off into the sort of reverie 
that had, it now seemed, been the curse of 
his life (he couldn’t see now that it had, 
at times, been, and might again be, the 


blessing of it); the bare notion of such an_ 


unfortunate being as himself aspiring to 
the hand of Miriam Cantey appeared to 
border on the grotesque. He was, in these 
moments, humble about it. At other mo- 
ments, however, his spirit tortured him 
by soaring. The difficulty was, perhaps, 
that the wonderful experience had come 
and gone so quickly. He should, perhaps, 
fight his way to her and protect her from 
the hostile folk about her. But these folk 
were her own kin and kind. They were 
her own family, her father’s friends, and 
the trustees of his estate. They were the 
dominant folk of the city, and he was an 
impoverished, ineffectual nobody. ‘It was 
like a mad dream. He was still in the grip 
of a paralysis of the spirit. He had 
nothing, could cling to nothing but the 
spark of vitality that, in a sense, seemed 
to have nothing to do with him, to come 
from without, but that, none the less, was 
burning, if faintly, within him. It seemed 
to have a direct bearing on the fact that a 
week’s board would have to be paid in a 
few days. So he stared at the white paper. 
And at intervals, in an effort to reorientate 
himself, read random paragraphs in his 
Montaigne. 

He was staring—it was about noon 
now—when Mrs. Clark, the landlady, 
thinly anxious, knocked at his door. 

“Tt’s a man to see you,” she said, ex- 
tending a card, “Mr.— Mr.— I hardly 
know what we’re to call you now.” 

“Tt may as well be ‘Calverly,’ I sup- 

se.”? 

“Mr. Calverly. Shall I tell him to 
come up?” ig 
The card read, “Mr. Hazlitt R. Hitt. 
No address, no business. - 
“Oh, yes,” said Calverly; “I'll see him. 
It didn’t seem to matter, one way or the 

other. 

The caller came slowly up the second 
flight of stairs, and paused at the top for a 
breath. 

Calverly, waiting, finally came to the 
door. 
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Send Your Name and We'll 
IN’T send send your name and say: **Sendme 
your name now. Tell us | 


Choose The Necklace That Suits You Best 


Choose it for yourself, or as a charming gift appropriate to any occasion. 


In the Necklace La Tausca are combined the lustrous tints and perfect 
form of Nature’s own sea-born gems, of eternal loveliness and possessing a 
fascination no woman can resist; the favorite adornment of well-dressed 


Perles de Ceylon 


Lovely créme-rosée tinted indestructible pear’s 
of superb beauty, in 1534 inch length. Solid 
gold spring-ring clasp. Like all La Tausca 
Necklaces, these are positively guaranteed not 
to peel or in any way suffer from the effects 
of perspiration, and their lustre and coloring 
is permanent. In selected cabinet of grey 
velvet, white lined. Eighteen Dollars at Your 
Jeweler’s. 


Panama-Pacific Pearls 


Beautiful Roman Pearls in iridescent hues, 
faithfully reproducing the genuine oriental tints 
found only in pearls from far eastern seas. 
Mounted with solid gold clasp. Daintily en- 
cased in grey velvet cabinet. Necklace is 1534 
inches long. (Shown below.) Nine Dollars at 
Your Jeweler’s. 


American women. 


For the bride, on her day of days, the exquisite 
pearl necklace; and for the bridesmaids, the matron 
of honor, the fiower girls—what more charming 
personal remembrance than a lovely necklace of 
pearls? 

Marquette Pearls 

Indestructible Pearls, oriental Roman quality, 
extra heavy, poasenmns a soft créme tint which 
distinguishes some of the most costly necklaces of 
natural pearls, Clasp of solid white gold set with 
two genuine diamonds. Grey velvet cabinet, white 
lined. Length of necklace, 24 inches. Sixty 
Dollars at Your Jeweler’s. 


‘us PEARLS 


At Your Jeweler’s 


you will find these and other fascinating La Tausca 
Necklaces in 15 14, 18 and 24-inch lengths, the pearls 
uniform or graduated in size in the strand. Prices 
up to$300. Ask your jeweler to explain the differ- 
ent necklaces, and give you a dainty booklet listing 
and illustrating them. 


Batava Pearls 


Radiant necklace of finest Roman Pearls, 
glowing with elusive sunset hues. 18 inches 
long, pearls graduated in size. Enriched by 
exquisite solid white-gold clasp set with a 
genuine diamond. Encased in grey velvet 
cabinet, white lined. Forty Dollars at Your 
Jeweler’s. 


Diamond Opera Pearls 


Satiny pearls, Roman quality, with beautiful 
iridescent tints. This necklace is appropriate 
for any costume and is made up in the popular 
graduation of pear! sizes equivalent to 3 to 20 
grains in genuine pearls. Mounted with fancy 
white-gold clasp set with small genuine diamond 
and encased in grey velvet white-lined cabinet. 
(Shown below.) Twenty Dollars at Your 
Jeweler’s. 
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Shot the 


and Found that He Had the 
Greatest Wheat Food in Existence 


act.” 


guns. 


touch. 


rice. 


Don’t let your children miss their share. 
Keep all three kinds on hand. 


He had what is 
everywhere now as the most de- 
licious wheat food in the world. 

But above all it was a whole 
grain made wholly digestible. 
Every food cell was broken, and 
that never before was done. 

He applied the same method to 
Then to pellets of hominy, 
and created Corn Puffs. 

Now there are three Puffed Grains, each with its own delights. 
And happy children are now getting about two million dishes daily. 


Prof. A. P. Anderson knew 
that each wheat kernel contained 
some 125 million food cells. 

He knew that each cell con- 
tained a trifle of moisture. 

So he said, “I will turn that 
moisture to steam, then explode 
it. Thus I will burst every food 
cell so digestion can 


It Took Years 


But He Did It 


He finally solved the problem 
by sealing the grains in huge 
Then he revolved the guns 
for one hour in 550 degrees of heat. 

When he shot the guns every 
food cell exploded. 
million steam explosions occurred 
in every kernel. 


Airy, Flaky Bubbles 


The grains came out shaped 


as they grew, but puffed to 
bubbles, eight times normal 
size. 

The fearful heat created a 


toasted nut flavor. 
The explosions created flimsy 
morsels, which melted away at a 


instantly 


About 125 


recognized 


Puffed Wheat 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c—Except in Far West 


Puffed Rice 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(3034) 
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Mr. Hitt proved to be a patient-lookj 
man with gold-rimmed spectacles, a bald 


_ head, and a cropped white mustache, 


“T’ve seen you at the News office,” re. 
marked Mr. Hitt, with a good deal of quiet 
dignity. “I am librarian there.” 

And now, after, with an effort, focusing 
his tired eyes, Calverly recognized him. 

“T called on a rather personal matter 
Mr. Calverly. First, let me say that. 
for some years, I’ve kept your ‘Satraps' 
on my desk to read now and then, when 
I need freshening up—as you, perhaps, 
read your”’—his eyes were roving over the 
table—“‘your Montaigne. I love that 
book. And I have long wanted to tell 
you so.” Calverly guardedly bowed. 
This sort of talk always confused him. 
“My business touches on the matter of 
the Cantey biography. Let me ask—have 
you given up that work?” 

Calverly drew forth the crumpled note 
of the morning, smoothed it out, and 
handed it to his caller. 

“That’s how it stands,” he said simply, 

“Rather cavalier treatment, Mr. Cal- 
verly.” 

“Tt seemed so to me, but—oh, well!” 

“You have no idea of reopening it?” 

Calverly threw out his hands. 

: 

“T had to ask you this. The trustees 
have offered the work to me. I couldn’t 
consider it while you planned to do it.” 

“T don’t. You are quite free. I—I 
appreciate your calling.” 

“‘There’s another matter. It may seem 
a bit delicate, but—Mr. Calverly, I’m a 
much older man than you—more than twice 
your age. I know something of what you’ve 
been through. I don’t imagine that 
you’ve been able to put much by. I know 
from experience that a small legacy is any- 
thing but ready money, and I imagine a 
large one is even more deliberate.” 

Calverly looked puzzled, then annoyed. 

“Oh, that money!” he exclaimed. “I 
can’t touch that!” 

“Not at once, certainly.” 

“Never!” 

Mr. Hitt considered this. 

“Well,” he said, after a little, “if you’d 


take another job for the present, by way 


of picking up a livelihood, I think I can 
be of use.” 

Calverly was touched. The man seemed 
like a father. But he threw out his hands 
again. 

‘““Who’d want me?” he replied. 

“T’ve considered that. Of course, this 
notoriety must be very unpleasant for 
you. For a little while now you’re bound 


to be conspicuous. But there’s one line of 


business in which almost any sort of noto- 
riety is welcomed—the advertising busi- 
ness. I have a nephew who is at the head 
of anagency here. He's very enterprising. 
He told me just now that he’d be glad 
to give you some work. And, after all, 
we do have to keep alive.” 

“TI wonder if I could be of the slightest 
use to him.” 

“He and I both think you could. Would 
you care to lunch with us at the Rivoli?” 

It was the only. positive thought that 
had entered Calverly’s stunned mind that 
day. He fell in with it. 

Walking over-town, Mr. Hitt remarked: 

“Mr. Calverly, I’ve taken the liberty 
of keeping copies of the two pieces of work 
you did for the Vews, the one play-review— 
‘The Isle of Delight’—and the interview 


a 
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Stop That 


‘| Destructive Pounding 


From Below the Springs 
d radle That Unsprung Weight On Miller Uniform Cords 
t 


y Those dead-weight blows of the load that springs can’t reach 
- are what shatter cars to pieces long before their time. Double 
a your speed and the blows are four times harder. It’s a problem 
that motor car engineers can’t solve. 

I Now comes a way that practically ends this evil—The Miller 


Cord Tire—buoyant, over-size, elastic. Thousands of cable cords 

as strong as bow-strings, floated in new live rubber, layer on layer. 

It gives and takes as it rolls on the rough of the road—it neutralizes 
i shocksyou ride with bird-like ease. 


4 No “Second Bests” call their “lucky” ones. Our Uniform 


System admits no “second bests. 


Miller Cords, like Miller Fabric 
Tires, are Uniform in mileage—tire Geared-to-the-Road 
after tire. That is because of our Uniform Millers are the only tires 
system of Uniform workmanship—be- 


cause all Miller builders are trained to 


a championship standard. 


Each builder is rated on every tire 
he makes. If ever one comes back, 
his standard is. penalized. 


Thus have we rid our tires of vari- 
able workmanship. And thus have we 
ended variables in mileage. The result 
is that every Miller is a long-distance 
runner—not only a few, such as some 


many caterpillar feet engages the 
und like cogs—the scientific way, 
at means positive traction, full power 
ahead and safety. 


Put a pair of these tires on opposite 
wheels of your car. That test has 
proved their Uniform Mileage to 
thousands. 


Go to the authorized Miller dealer, 


or write us for his name. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tabes— the Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 


ARED-TO-THE ROAD. 
UNIFORM MILEAGE 


To Dealers: Write for attractive agency 
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Prepare Yourself 


For a Better Job! 


No matter what kind of work you are doing, 

there’s a better job with better pay waiting for you 
you will pare yourself to fill it. You get paid for what 

you do, and that depends on what you kno’ 

and you will earn more, 


w; learn more 


atest exper in each line, and we =e a year’s consult- 

service FREE with each set. Pick out the books that 
suit your own work best and mail the coupon for free 
examination today. See the free offer below. 


These Will Help You for 7¢ a Day 


d Cont lumes, 2138 1000 


Civil ineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 3000 pictures. 
Was -00, 80 


Automobile Engine 6 volumes, 2400 3000 


Steam and Ges Engineering, 7 volumes, 3300 Rages, 00 


pictures. Was 635. w 621. 
Lew and Practice (with reading course (13 volumes, 6000 
ill Was 672.00 ........ .....Now 639.80 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, 1728 es, 2000 
ness ‘a volumes, » jie 
forms, ete. "Wes (50.0.0 Now $24. 
s i Heating and Ventilating, 4 volumes, 1454 
pages, 1400 picteres. Wes -Now 613.80 


Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pictures, blue prints. 
ete, as $20.00 


Examination 


for dave’ collect. “i will exam- 


"WAY UNDER MANU- 
FACTURER’S PRICE! 


Genuine, visible writing Un- 
rwoods: 


—rebuilt in our fac- 


That makes rebuilt Un- 
‘oods scarce. So— 


TYPEWRITER 
34-36 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


can be beautiful 
1f you only wish 


Youth, beauty and charm are yours if you will 
devote a few minutes a day to massaging. This 
massager removes pimples, blackheads, bagginess 
8, sagging muscles, double chins, 

beautiful 


ete. This massager requires no electricity. The rac- 
uum doesall the work. Can be 

used anywhere by men and wo- 
men. Price $5. Postpaid. Results and 


Mailed in plaiu 
oov 


FREE TRIAL N.Y. City 


pictures, 
Now 612.86 | 
--.Now 614.80 | 


with our beloved mayor.. My nephew 
agrees with me about them. As he put it, 
there aren’t ten living Americans who 
could have written the review, and only 
‘one who could have pictured the mayor 
as you did. It’s a fact, of course, that in 
‘New York or Chicago that interview 
‘would have been a journalistic sensation. 
Here, it merely brought our local grand 
dukes down on you and cost Frank Winter- 
beck his job. That’s the disadvantage 
/we work under in a smaller city.” 

| Nothing could have been said that 
would have been more soundly stimulating 
to Henry Calverly on this day. The 
startling new thought stirred in his mind 
that perhaps Mayor Tim and Mr. Amme 


1500 
2600 pie. ‘and Harvey O’Rell and Mr. Listerly and 


the Applebys weren’t, after all, the world. 
F or a few moments he almost saw through 
his present confining walls of thought into 
the freedom beyond. 

Then that remark about Frank Winter- 
peck claimed his attention. 

“T didn’t know Mr. Winterbeck lost 
his job, Mr. Hitt.” 

“He did. He’s filling in now on a Cin- 
In my more optimistic 
‘moments, I indulge the hope that some 
brighter day will see Frank installed as 
|managing editor of the News, or even as 
|publisher. This city needs a clean young 
Hercules with a newspaper in his hand 
if a city ever did. And I believe Frank 
| would be equal to it.” 
| They moved in among the mirrors and 
‘sparkling silver and crowded tables of the 
‘restaurant. 

In a rear corner, a man rose to greet 
them. 

Calv erly found himself clasping the firm - 
ly cordial hand of Holmes Hitt, the most 
'extraordinarily calm young man he had 
jever seen. Holmes Hitt couldn’t have 
‘been thirty then: He wore a perfectly 
| tailored suit of very light colored imported 
‘homespun. His ruddy brown necktie 
toned in subtly with complexion and hair, 
|which just bordered on red. From his 
nose-glasses hung a doubled silken ribbon, 
of a deeper brown, that was fully half an 
‘inch in width. The figure was slimly 
jathletic; the features were regular. There 
was not a line or wrinkle in the face, not a 
hint of care; the skin was smooth as a 
child’s. And he fairly radiated calm. The 
very poise of his body, the way he moved, 
the set of his head on his neck, the pleas- 
antly alert expression that yet was not a 
smile—all spoke of perfect inner balance, 
or of an amazing counterfeit. His voice 
was low, even almost without emphasis; 
that lay altogether in his choice of words 
and in the daring ideas that seemed to lie 
back of the words. It was clear that he 
never laughed, never was surprised or 
depressed. His whole outer being was a 
calculated effect successfully worked out. 

They sat about the table. Holmes Hitt 
‘had already ordered luncheon. An ex- 
|\tremely deferential head waiter hovered 
near, occasionally speaking to this young 
Mr. Hitt by name. The older Mr. Hitt he 
|quite ignored. Holmes Hitt was clearly 
'a person at the Rivoli. 

Over the grapefruit, the elder remarked, 
, “Keeping busy, as usual, Holmes?” 

| “Moderately. I leased the best cigar 
factory in Cuba this morning by wire. Tied 
up their entire product for three years.” 

| “Going into the cigar business, then?” 


‘cinnati paper. 
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“Somewhat. I’ve grown a little tired 
of trying to buy a really well-made cigar, 
I’m going to have some made to suit me. 
There was room, too, for a modern touch 
in distributing high-grade cigars to clubs 
and good hotels. So I’ve just put the two 
ideas together. It’s really simple enough, 
I sha’n’t waste any time on the cheap 
trade. On September first, the Hitt Spe- 
cial will be on sale in every club and hotel 
that matters in America. _ The Hitt 
Panatela, twenty cents; Hitt Perfecto, 
twenty-five cents; Hitt Corona, thirty 
cents. And that’s all. Wait a moment—]I 
have an idea!” 

He drew out a fountain pen and wrote 
on the menu-card in a small round hand, 
clear as print: 


If a better cigar than the Hitt Special could 
be made, I would be making it. At your club 
and mine. Homes Hirt. 


When each had read it and expressed a 
satisfactory degree of wondering approval, 
he folded the card, cut it with a butter- 
knife, and placed it in an inner pocket. 

much for that!” he said. ‘1 like 
to clean up a job while I’m at it. Mr. 
Calverly, you are the greatest living writer 
of English.” This simply couldn’t be an- 
swered. Calverly bent over his plate. 
“That is why,” the remarkable young 
man continued, ‘“‘I believe you can write 
advertising copy. You. understand—it 
is very exacting work. Or an exacting 
part of the work. It is only a part, of 
course. Planning out a campaign, co- 
ordinating publicity with distribution, 
soundly estimating the character and ex- 
tent of the market—there’s a man’s job! 
But the writing, in itself, is a beautiful 
problem. In fiction, every word ought to 
count. In advertising, it must count. It 
must be aimed at and achieve a positive 
result—sell the goods. It puts a real re- 
sponsibility on the writing man.” 

Over the coffee and cigars—Hitt Per- 
fectos—he came to the point. 

“The Milhenning Porcelain Company 
have appropriated two hundred thousand 
dollars for a campaign. I suggested it, 
and shall direct it. They’ve been running 
along for a few years, using amateur adver- 
tising—their own, of course—and getting 
nowhere in particular. Their slogan was 
‘The White Bathroom.’ It was value- 
less, because all their competitors offer 
bathroom fixtures as white as_ theirs. 
And, at that, they weren’t even making 
tile; though they have, I think, the best 
process for porcelain and the best plant. 
At my suggestion, they are going to call 
their product, ‘Perfect Porcelain.’ It’s 
really very good—Perfect Porcelain. 1 
was able to point out to them, too, how 
they could ‘make and ship high-grade 
bathroom tiling more efficiently and even 
a little more cheaply than any other con- 
cernin America. So they are now building 
anew factory.. To-morrow, at:two, I shall 
shut myself up to work out the campaign. 
I would like you there—on the other side 
of a door. I shall expect you to write 
copy that will, within two years, put Per- 
fect Porcelain into'six thousand America? 
homes. You'll find it absorbing as 2 
problem. Will you try it?” 

Helpless before him, aware every mo- 
ment’that one did have to keep alive, but 
with profound misgivings, Henry as 
sented. 


The next instalment of The Passionate Pilgrim will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 


: You will get everything needed to put you in the big pay 
| ciaxs from these great pay-raising books. They are writ- 
f = what books you would 
a examine we 
oom express collect. You" wend at 
\ obligations buy and you don’t have to send one 
* < penny. Take a whole week to decide whether or not 
4 + you would like to own them, and ship them back at 
a cary if ws tos ect 
d lance of the special red 
‘Jam American Technical Society 
Dept. X1044 Chicago SEND 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL soctETY 
Dept. X1044 Chicago, U. S$. Av 
| e 
| 
4] tory, with Back Spacer, Tabu- 
PS Over lator, Lateral Guide, Stencil 
aterproof Cover an 
Underwoods cial Typewriting 
Sold uide sent on 10 
k 
quick for yours. Guaran- 
. for 6 years. You can 
4 rent, <4 on easy terms, se- 
cure cash discount or easily ; 
7 earn one through agency 
plans no canvassing. Ask 
‘or Offer No. 14, 

OR BUY 
a, 

satisfaction guaranteed,or money La 
4) cheerfully refunded. Bend for (bead 
free booklet*‘Hints to Beauty.” re 
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“Your Nose Knows’ 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica says about the 
manufacture of smoking tobacco, “... on the 
Continent and in America certain ‘sauces’ are 
employed ... the use of the ‘sauces’ is to im- 
prove the flavour and burning qualities of the 
leaves.” Your smoke-enjoyment depends as 
much upon the Quality and kind of flavoring 
used as upon the Quality and aging of the tobacco. 
Tuxedo tobacco uses the purest, most whole- 
i some and delicious of all flavorings—chocolate ! 
That flavoring, added to the finest of carefully 
aged and blended burley tobacco, produces 
Tuxedo—the perfect tobacco—“Y our Nose Knows.” 


é , Try This Test: Rub a little Tuxedo 
° briskly in the palm of your hand to 
bring out its full aroma. Then smell 
it deep—its delicious, pure fragrance 
will convince you. Try this test with 
any other tobacco and we will let 
Tuxedo stand or fall on your judg- 
ment—** Your Nose Knows.”’ 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
K 


PATTERSON 
XLG 
TOBACCOM 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe or Cigarette 


Guaranteed by 


INCORPORATED 
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The answer to your questions 
about the cost of meat! 


Send for Swift & Company’s 1919'Year Book. Gives 
facts and figures about America’s meat supply that every 


home should understand. 


Why is the price of meat so high ? 
Do the packers control it ? 

What has the war had to do 
with it ? : 
How was the American arm 
fed ? 
Why are the prices of butter and 
eggs so high? : 

Are the packers responsible for 
the high price of shoes ? 

What are the real facts revealed 
by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the. pack- 
1 ing industry ? 


* * * 


Swift & Company’s Year Book shown 
above, will give the answers to these 


Write for it now—sent free. 


and many other interesting questions 
about your greatest food problem. 
Write for it now. 


There is no mystery in the meat pack- 
ing business. It operates under con- 
ditions of intense competition and, like 
every other industry, is controlled by 
fundamental business principles. 


- This Year Book presents a review 


of Swift & Company’s operations dur- 
ing 1918 and shows that the profits 
earned (about 2 cents on each dollar 
of meat sales) were too small to have 
any noticeable effect on live stock and 
meat prices. 


Send us your name for this valuable 
book now—sent free—a postal will do. 


Address 


Swift & Company 


4122 Packers Avenut, Union Stockyards, Chicago, IIl. 
Established 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 


156 Cosmopoli 
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